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Notationes Legentis 


Ἐπὶ µέρους 

Ρ. Oxy. LXIV 4435 is a welcome arrival on at least two counts: 
for itself, and for providing, after so many years, most of the 
missing upper part of P.Oxy. VII 1020. Lines 2ff. quote a pro- 
nouncement of Severus and Caracalla, preceded by the words ἐπὶ 
μέρους οὕτως. In his commentary on this expression (2n.), the 
editor leaves open the question “whether it has a special sense 
distinct from that of the common per ἄλλα.” | 


I venture to suggest that the difference may be the following: 
(1) wet’ ἄλλα announces that the quotation to follow starts not at 
the beginning but somewhere further along in the body of the text 
being quoted. (2) ἐπὶ µέρους indicates that the text is being quoted 
ab initio but not in toto. 


P.Gen. II 103: Whose Decision? 


Holding court in Alexandria, the iuridicus (δικαιοδότης) figures 
infrequently in the papyri, which (with rare exceptions) originate in 
the chora. Mentions in sources other than papyri are even rarer.! 
As a result, “quant aux limites de ses attributions judiciaires, elles 
restent mal définies."? Within those limits, however, certain powers 
are clear, among them datio tutoris. In exercising that power. of 
appointing guardians, “il y délégua le stratége, soit pour nommer 
les tuteurs, soit pour recueillir des renseignements sur les 


1 Strabo 17.1.12 (C797), CIL ΧΙ’ 6011, Digest 1.20.2 (Ulpian). On the office of 
iuridicus see, most recently, the summary of R. Haensch, Capita Provinciarum, 
Kölner Forschungen 7 (Cologne 1997) 223-24 and 542-44. 


2 B. Anagnostou-Canas, Juge et sentence dans l'Égypte romaine (Paris 1991) 
179. 
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candidats à la nomination." Which of those two procedures was 
employed in P.Gen. II 103% 


This document of 147 CE relates to the request of the widow - 
Petronilla that the iuridicus (Calvisius Patrophilus) choose as the 
guardian of her orphan son one of two (Roman) men whom she 
names. The iuridicus refers the matter to the strategos of the 
Arsinoite nome (Herakleides meris), where Petronilla resides, with 
instructions to find out and inform him which of the two nominees 
is ἀξιοπιετότερος. Col. iii is a copy of the strategos’s letter “com- 
muniquant le résultat des ses investigations à Calvisius.” So far all 
is clear. But in his translation, the editor has the strategos saying 
to the iuridicus, “Tu m'as confié la táche de désigner comme tuteur 
du mineur," etc.® This interpretation has, as we shall see, no 
warrant in the text. In iii.4-7 the strategos writes: ἐδήλωςάς μοι 
περὶ kavacváceoc ἐπιτρ[όπου] Λουκίου Ἐρεννίου ἀφήλικος ἐκ τῶ(ν) 
ἀν[αδιδο]μένω(ν) ὑπὸ τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ τὸν [ἀξιοπιςτό]τερον [+4 Jou? 
καὶ γράψαι «οι, and having designated the ἀξιοπιςτότερος of the 
two he concludes (11.16), διὸ γράφω «οι, κύριε, ἵν᾽ eiönıc. The 
language is plain. This is not an instance in which the iuridicus 
delegated the power of appointment to the strategos. This is a clear 
case of the other procedure: the iuridicus instructed the strategos to 
investigate and to report back (γράψαι) his findings, and the 
iuridicus would then proceed to make the appointment. 


Making Egyptians into Romans 


For Egyptians the broadest avenue to Roman citizenship was 
military service; the evidence is too familiar to require display here. 
What about others, e.g. Pliny's iatroliptes, upon whom Alexandrian 
citizenship had to be bestowed as a first step?® 


3 [bid. 180. 


4 Referrals from the epistrategos to the strategos show the same two 
procedures: cf. e.g. BGU I 15 (W.Chr. 393) and P.Bremen 38. 


5 Introd. of the editor (C. Wehrli), P.Gen. II, p. 79. 

6 Ibid. 80. 

7 The context suggests [ἐξετάς ]αι. Can +4 accommodate 6 letters? 
8 Pliny, Ep. 10.5-7 and 10. 
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“No papyri, no inscriptions and no other [than Pliny's] literary 
passages indicate that the Alexandrian franchise, or the franchise 
of any Greek city, was a prerequisite for the assumption of the 
Roman franchise."? No one, I think (sauf erreur), has considered the 
first of the apokrimata of P.Col. VI 123 against that background. 
Here is the text: Οὐλπίῳ Ἡρακλάνῳ τῷ καὶ Καλλινείκῷ' τὰς ἐπι- 
pAnOsícac ᾽Αλεξανδρεῦςι ἢ Αἰγυπτίοις ζημίας τῇ δωρεᾷ χρόνον 
προςαγα[γό]ντες ἀνήκαμεν. As Schiller explained in his commen- 
tary,? the addressee was a Roman(ized) citizen who, as was 
customary, retained his original Greek name(s) as the cognomen of 
his tria nomina. But there is more. As the apokrima is a ruling 
affecting Alexandrians and Egyptians, the addressee must be one or 
the other, and his names point to his being an Alexandrian.!! This 
information is valuable under two headings: (1) It is another clear 
example of dual citizenship under the Roman Empire. (2) While it 
does not speak to whether Alexandrian citizenship was a statutory 
requirement for Egyptians’ advancement to Roman citizenship, it 
does evidence that relationship in a way suggestive of a norm. 


Carrying the δεῖγμα 

In Aegyptus 75 (1995), after listing 48 documents involving a 
grain sample (δεῖγμα), G. Casanova publishes a P. Med. fragment of 
nine lines. “La natura del documento,” he remarks (p. 34), “non é 
chiara... il giuramento mi fa pensare ad un documento relativo al 
trasporto di grano statale o ad un prestito di semenze a qualche 
contadino statale." 

Several considerations render the second of those inter- 
pretations unlikely. Loans of grain (seed), made on the spot at the 
granary, were not accompanied by a δεῖγμα: What would be the 
point? Next, the words óvyua ἀνενέ[γκειν] (however restored exactly) 


9 D. Delia, Alexandrian Citizenship during the Roman Principate (Atlanta 
1991) 45. 


10 p. Col, VI, p. 50. Westermann's assumption (ibid. p. 15) that the addressee 
was an official is groundless, and has found no support in the literature on the 
apokrimata. 


11 As we see from hundreds of examples, the pattern for an Egyptian with an 
alternative name was Egyptian alias Greek. 
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are indicative, or at least suggestive, of transport. Then there is the 
date, Pachon 13, which was a time of year for harvest and 
transport, not for sowing. And finally, the fragment ends with the 
remnant of an oath by the emperor (Tiberius), which is not 
normally required of a farmer borrowing seed; he simply ack- 
nowledges receipt and promises to repay. But it would make sense 
to require the person carrying the δεῖγμα to swear an oath of 
faithful performance of his task, in particular that he would deliver 
the sample at its destination without adulteration or chicanery. 


The Thirty-Day Postponement 


The petitioner of P.Mich. XII 629 (ca. 167 CE) belongs to a 
category well attested in the papyri, namely a Roman veteran and 
Antinoite owning land in the Arsinoite nome (whence their families 
were recruited for Antinoite citizenship). Being in Karanis for the 
harvest and to settle up his taxes ([δ]υεευϑῦναι τὸ δημόειον), he 
reports no progress and petitions the epistrategos to allow him to 
remain in Karanis for thirty days more. The editor comments, 
* ..Antinoites were directly under [the epistrategos's] control. This 
control, as is clear from the present text, impinged even on the 
Antinoites' freedom of movement." As David Thomas has already 
observed, that is ^much too sweeping a conclusion," and he goes on 
to explain why. “Most probably," he offers instead, “some special 
circumstances lie behind P.Mich. 629 which we cannot now discern, 
e.g. that the petitioner was due to come to court before the 
epistrategos in a number of days, or had been appointed to some 
public service at Antinoopolis and had been given leave to be 
temporarily absent.!? 

Of those alternatives, the first is more in keeping with 
collateral evidence. In P.Mil.Vogl. I 25 a litigant asks for a thirty- 
day postponement to allow him to produce an absent witness. When 
this is placed beside P.Mich. 629 the two documents together 
suggest that thirty days—the length of one Egyptian month—was a 
standard deferment in the procedures of the courts of Egypt. 


12 The Roman Epistrategos (Cologne and Opladen 1982) 105-6. 
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How Παιδοποιία Affected Property Ownership 


P.Oxy. LXV 4481, recently published by David Thomas with the 
extensive commentary it deserves, does indeed leave us hoping 
"that further evidence will emerge which may throw new light on 
the situation depicted."!3 


The papyrus contains a petition of 179 CE from a man who was 
in the process of suing for the return of jewelry, clothing and other 
property that he had purchased for his wife (ἐν ὀνόματι ταύτης, 
lines 3 and 20) during the years of their cuußiwcıc, and which she 
took with her when she left him. Philologists are satisfied, and legal 
scholars are emphatic, that ἐν ὀνόματι + a genitive denotes owner- 
ship. It comes, therefore, as something of a bolt from the blue when 
. the petitioner states the following legal basis of his claim (lines 5-6, 
restoration mine): cù ὁ κύριος éxícvacau ὅτι Oca ἐὰν γυνὴ ἐν τῷ τοῦ 
ἀνδρὸς οἴκῳ οὖςα περικτήεηται [πάντα ἐστιν τοῦ] ἀνδρὸς, κἂν 
μεταλλάξη παιδοποιίας. 

I have elsewhere! called attention to the parallel in P.Yadin 24 
(130 CE), and concluded that in the provincial law reflected in both 
documents, property that the wife received by gift from her 
husband reverted to him—in contrast with the dowry, which 
reverted to the wife—or to his estate upon termination of the mar- 
riage (provided, presumably, that the husband was neither culpable 
nor instigative in the dissolution). To forestall such reversion the 
testators of P.Oxy. XXVII 2474 and PSI XI Congr. 5 bequeath Euch 
property to their wives. 


Still unexplained are, as Thomas remarks, “the words κἂν... 
παιδοποιίας, to which I know no parallel. What is beyond question 
is that παιδοποιία and the corresponding verb can be used either of 
begetting children by the man or of bearing children by the woman 
(cf. LSJ). We do not know whether the subject of uevaAAóEn is the 
husband or the wife.” He then discusses the pros and cons of several 
possible interpretations, including “even if she has passed the years 
of childbearing,” which I adopt as correct. My reasoning follows. 


13 This and subsequent quotations are from the note to 5ff. (pp. 13-14). 
14 SCI 18 (1999) 125-27. 
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As I read the sentence, γυνή, being nominative, carries over 
naturally as the subject of μεταλλάξη. That syntactical point is 
bolstered by the sense of the κἄν clause. It is difficult to see what 
relevance a husband's child-producing activity (which, in the then 
much-shorter-than-today's life expectancy, would have been a 
lifelong ability) could have to his claim on the property at issue (so 
also Thomas). With the wife as subject of the κἄν clause the 
implication is that menopause brings women certain rights or 
privileges, but retention of property is not one of them. 

Alteration of a woman's status after menopause was by impli- 
cation an element also in the institution of levirate marriage. Since 
the purpose of the levirate was the continuation of the brother's line 
(*that his name not be put out of Israel," Deut. 25:6), the obligation 
to wed the widow would perforce be limited to the woman's 
childbearing years. This is not to suggest that the law of Roman 
Egypt coincided organically with Biblical law; but neither were the 
two domains sealed off hermetically from each other. A congruity of 
law between P.Yadin 24 and P.Oxy. 4481 was noted above. 


Is it overreaching to regard what we have here as another bit in 
the emerging mosaic of a regional conformity that overarched 
retained local traditions in the Roman provinces of the eastern 
Mediterranean? Cf. now the remarks of the editors of the third- 
century P.Euphr. on the similarities and parallels observable in 
their recently found documents and those long familiar from Egypt: 
as for ^menues divergences... il ne s'agit là que de nuances sur fond 
d'uniformité."15 Common elements are, after all, what enable us to 
speak, as does Fergus Millar, of “the culture of the Roman Near 
East."16 | 


A Matter of ACUity; or, Missing the Point 


“Diviso Acu. Was a Needle Used in Papyrus Manufacturing?" 
asks Adam Lukaszewicz. His answers, in JJP 27 (1997) 61-65, 
include the following proposals and observations that call for 
adverse comment. 


15 Journal des savants (1995) 66-67. 
16 The Roman Near East 31 BC-AD 337 (Cambridge, Mass. 1993) 492, 504-11. 
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1. The argument on p. 62 runs thus: Acu in some contexts 
denotes chaff. So it “may [my italics] not only mean husk or chaff 
but also straw.” Perhaps, then, Pliny used it to designate the “stalk 
of a plant.” 


What we have here is a construction consisting of a conjecture 
based on an assumption. Flimsy on its face, this house of cards 
collapses in ruin because the underlying assumption, the leap from 
chaff to straw to the stalk of the papyrus plant, proves to be 
conceptually faulty. Straw is by definition the dried-out stalk of a 
plant, which was useless for the manufacture of the papyrus 
writing material. 


2. Having been ab initio (ZPE 42 [1981] 193-94) a consistent 
critic of the Hendriks interpretation of Pliny’s account, I am 
astonished to find myself included (pp. 63-64) among those who 
accept the Hendriks proposal as “the real solution.” A simple 180° 
turn will put the record straight. In Pap.Brux. 23 (1989) 16-20 I 
offer a series of reasons for rejecting the Hendriks proposal. 


3. On pp. 64-65 Lukaszewicz suggests that Pliny’s principatus 
medio “possibly... does not refer to commercial names of kinds of 
papyrus... but to the quality of the material inside the roll.” 
Accordingly, he translates, “The beginning of the roll comes from 
the centre, and thence in the order of slicing.” “This can only mean,” 
he explains, “that the sheets in the same roll are not the same 
quality.... The first sheets are the best and their quality deter- 
iorates towards the end." That sounds like the kind of skullduggery . 
practiced, for example, by greengrocers who package the beautiful 
strawberries on top, hiding the unripe ones below. Are we seriously 
to believe that for millennia papyrus rolls were manufactured and 
marketed throughout the ancient world on this “sting-the-buyer” 
principle? And if so, wouldn't buyers have quickly caught on? The 
probabilities are against any such practice, as are the discernible 
facts. Has anyone working with papyri ever seen such a trompe- 
l'oeil roll? If so, I am waiting to hear from him/her (but I won't hold 
my breath while waiting). 
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Νέα Ἐπαρχεία Again 

In 106 CE Roman armed forces occupied the Nabatean 
kingdom, converting it into a Roman province, ἐπαρχεία in the 
official terminology of the Greek-speaking Roman East. From the 
documents of P.Yadin we learn that in and after 127, a year in 
which a census of the province was carried out, the official 
nomenclature was νέα ἐπαρχεία. The documents give us no further 
details about this, but the new nomenclature itself must mean that 
the province underwent some kind of change, organizational or 
structural, or, at a minimum, cosmetic. 


In ZPE 116 (1997) 204-8, Hannah M. Cotton undertakes to 
explain the change. Her solution runs as follows. The census 
declarations P.Yadin 16 and P. Hever 62 are thus far the only papyri 
in which the emperor's fullest titulature appears in a dating 
formula. Cotton imagines that the emperor issued an edict or letter 
proclaiming the census, and that that proclamation began with the 
fullest titulature (in the nominative, of course). “What we have in 
the land declarations from Arabia is both the imperial titulature 
and the order to conduct a census in the ‘new province’.” [Not quite. 
The order for the census is the governor's, not the emperor's; and the 
land declarations do not give us the text of the order, but only refer 
to it.] “Both were translated into the dating formula [in the 
genitive] by the official scribes who translated the original de- 
clarations into Greek and prepared the authorized copies." [This, of 
course, is pure speculation.] 

The objections to the above reconstruction are the following: It 
requires throughout a long stretch of the imagination, creating a 
scenario for which there is no prototype or precedent; it postulates a 
type of document—an imperial constitutio proclaiming a census—of 
which there is no example or even any mention anywhere; it does 
nothing to explain why the official terminology changed from 


17 The argument is repeated in summary form in P.Hever, p. 149. We may 
pause here en passant to dispose of the argument that “...since this was the first 
census... it was only natural that Hadrian will order a census in 'the New 
Province’.” This is a non sequitur. All censuses would naturally employ the 
official terminology, whatever it was. 
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ἐπαῤχεία to νέα ἐπαρχεία; and it flies in the face of the substantial 
body of evidence from Roman Egypt. 


Per contra, here is what we do know. In an oft-cited papyrus 
published almost a hundred years ago, P.Lond. III 904 (=W.Chr. 
202 zSel.Pap. 220), the Prefect C. Vibius Maximus orders people to 
return to their homes to register for the census. In many of the 
census declarations the registrants state that they are acting κατὰ 
τὰ κελευςθέντα or προςτεταγμένα ὑπό followed by the name of the 
then Prefect of Egypt. Similarly in P. Yadin 16 and P. Hever 62 we 
have the formula ἀποτιμήςεως ᾿Αραβίας ἀγομένης ὑπὸ Τίτου Ave- 
viov Σεξετίου Φλωρεντείνου πρεςβευτοῦ Σεβαςτοῦ ἀντιετρατήγου. 


Had the order to conduct the census come from the emperor, the 
above formula could not possibly have omitted his august name. 
This, then, is the scenario that emerges from the abundant 
Egyptian evidence: Pursuant to a directive or aide-mémoire from 
Rome, the governor issued an edict proclaiming a census in his 
province. The evidence from Provincia Arabia, slight as it is, fits 
well into this same pattern. 


P.Yadin 37 
1. The Nature of the Document 


With the papers that we call the Babatha Archive there was 
found an extraneous papyrus that I published as P.Yadin 37. 
Subsequently the following became evident, largely through the 
patient researches of Hannah M. Cotton. 

a) P.Yadin 3' is part of another group of papyri, the rest of which 
had been acquired by the Rockefeller Museum of Jerusalem from 
Bedouin who, it became apparent, had furtively rifled the “Cave of 
Letters" some years before its thorough exploration by the Yadin 
expedition. 

b) Although the Bedouin asserted a different provenance for their 
find, it seems to be clear beyond cavil that this second group came 
from the same cave as Babatha's papers. 


P.Yadin 37 is incomplete, about a third of the text being lost. 
Following the guidance of the parallels in P.Yadin 18, which is 
complete, I saw P.Yadin 37 as a marriage contract and restored it 
as such to the extent I thought possible. The basic formula, as I saw 
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it was ?ópuoXoyrc lato ὁ δεῖνα (the groom)... [εἰληφέναι] τὴν δεῖνα 
(the bride) κτλ. The editing of Babatha's Greek documents (dis- - 
playing, as they did, Hellenic, Judaic and Roman elements) 
involved consultations with specialists in several areas, most 
notably Ranon Katzoff and the late Jonas C. Greenfield. The 
introduction to P. Yadin 37 incorporates Katzoffs suggestion that it 
bears witness to a Jewish marriage practice. 


In reediting the document as P.Hever 65, Cotton preferred 
P.Yadin 17 as the basis of her restoration of lines 3-5, which in her 
version read ὡμολογής]ατο the groom... [xpóc?] his wife... ὥςτε 
αὐτοὺς... cuußıwc....18 A good part of her commentary is devoted to 
insisting that the transaction did not reflect Jewish custom but 
conformed to practice familiar from the Greek documents from 
Egypt. 

Katzoff returned to the matter, presenting the gist of his 
counter-argument in the paper he read at the XXII International 
Congress of Papyrology in Florence.!? Pointing out, first, that 
Cotton's substitution of [πρὸς] for [εἰληφέναι] changes the document 
from a marriage contract to a marriage settlement, he then demon- 
strates how even in that guise the contract conforms to Jewish, not 
Hellenic, practice. 


To Katzoffs presentation I would add the following consid- 
eration, which also undermines Cotton's interpretation of the docu- 
ment: 


To Cotton, the expression cvußıwc... ó[c κ]αὶ πρὸ τούτου τοῦ 
χρόνου shows that this document converts an ἄγραδος γάμος into 
an ἔγγραδος γάμος, and she translates, “Yeshu‘a... [agreed with 
Sallome also called Komaise... his wife... [that they continue] life 


18 ευμβιῶεαι τ P. Yadin 37. Here and in other places the condition of the 
papyrus has apparently suffered some losses in the years since I read it. But even 
Cotton's reduced reading suffices to rule out categorically the present infinitive 
that would be required to provide the continuity in her interpretation, quoted 
below. 


19 Streamlined in the oral presentation, the complete article appears in R. 
Katzoff and D. Schaps, eds., Law in the Documents of the Judean Desert: Papers 
of the Israel Science Fund Workshop at Bar Ilan University. 
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together." This notion of continuity is formally excluded by the 
aorist tense of the infinitive. 


Both of the above impossibilities disappear when we revert to 
the structure of the document proposed in P.Yadin 37. 


2. A Textual Note 


In her reedition Cotton offers the following restoration at the 
end of line 3: τ[ῶν ἀπὸ κώμης...]. This is followed at the beginning of 
line 4 by the name of the village, Σοφφαϑε[.... 


The restoration has the merit of conforming to a standard 
formula long familiar from the Greek papyri from Egypt. But 
according to that formula there ought to be nothing between κώμης 
and the name of the village. To suppose that the name began in the 
lacuna of line 3 and continued at the beginning of line 4 is ruled out 
by the reappearance of Σοφφα[ϑε in the middle of line 11. 


In fact there is, I now think, no problem. Reexamining the 
photograph of P.Yadin 37 (which shows more than that of the 
reedition: cf. note 18, above), and taking into account the varying 
tightness and sprawl of the hand, I think it is possible to read τ[ῶν 
ἀπὸ κώμ]ης. 


The Prytanis in the Fourth Century 


In Pap.Flor. 28 (1997) 87 (2 11 [1982] 90) I wrote, *under the 
Dominate... the boule tended to leave the whole matter of liturgic 
appointments more and more to [the prytanis'] sole discretion, with 
authority to act in its name." A glance at the table on p. 122 (= 11, 
p. 126) reveals that protests against such appointments were 
generally addressed to much higher authorities, including the 
prefect of Egypt. To date, only one document, CPR XVIIA 35, of 339 
CE, has shown us such a complaint addressed to a proedros 
(=prytanis), and that only after the complainant had obtained the 
prefect’s endorsement of his petition. In other words, in that 
instance the prytanis was under orders from higher authority. 

In the recently published P.Oxy. LXV 4491, of 307 CE, an 
Oxyrhynchite assigned to furnish two donkeys writes to the pry- 
tanis demanding that he release him from that obligation because 
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he is not now and never has been engaged in the donkey trade. No 
higher authority is involved or invoked. P.Oxy. 4491 thus becomes 
our first clear-cut instance of the prytanis as plenipotentiary in a 
matter of liturgy. 


NAPHTALI LEWIS 
The City University of New York 
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Three Loans from the Berlin Collection* 
(Plates 1-3) 


1. Loan of Money 


P.Berol. inv. 25598 6.5 cm x 11.5 cm | AD 41-68 
(Plate 1) | Arsinoite Nome 


The writing on this light brown papyrus runs parallel with the 
fibers; there is no writing on the back. Broken on all sides, the docu- 
ment permits restoration on both the left and right sides because of 
formulaic elements to be found in this type of text. Lost at the top 
are details about the date, place and parties involved in the 
transaction. At the bottom, the text lacks the penalty section and 
the subscriptions. 


Ammonios, the son of Leptines, has received a loan of 140 
drachmas from an individual whose name has been lost. The in- 
terest rate for the loan is the standard one drachma per mina per 
month, or 12 per cent. The loan is to be repaid in the month of 
Phaophi in the following year, or Ammonios will be liable to the 
penalties for failure to repay. Only part of the imperial name is 
extant, but enough is there to assign the loan agreement to the 
reign of either Claudius (AD 41-54) or Nero (AD 54-68). 


Documents having a similar format and content include BGU 
XIII 2337, P.Fouad 47 and P.Mich. V 333/334. Discussion of the 
ancient loan, with an extensive bibliography, can be found in R. 
Taubenschlag, The Law of Greco-Roman Egypt in the Light of the 
Papyri, 2° ed. (Warsaw 1955) 341-49. For further literature on 
loans, see P. W. Pestman, *Loans Bearing No Interest?," JJP 16-17 
(1971) 7-29 (note 1). 


| * I wish to thank the Staatliche Museen zu Berlin—PreuBischer Kulturbesitz, 
Agyptisches Museum und Papyrussamlung for permission to publish these 
papyri. | 
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[ca. 8 ᾽Αμμωνίω]ι Λεπτίνου Πέρεη thic] 
[ἐπιγονῆς ὡς (ἐτῶν) .. ] μελίχρωι οὐλὴ μετώπῳ 
[ἀργυρίου ce |Bactov καὶ πτολεμαικοῦ νομί[εματος] 
[κεφαλαίου δραχμὰς] ἑκατὸν τεεςαράκοντα ἃς καὶ 

5 [εἴληφε παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ] παραχρῆμα διὰ χειρὸς ἐξ οἴκο[υ] 
[τόκου ὡς ἐκ δραχμ]ῆς μιᾶς τῆι uva τὸν μῆνα 
[ἕκαςτον, τὸ δὲ δάνειον] τοῦτο τὰς τοῦ ἀργυρ[ίου] 
[δραχμὰς κεφαλαίου ἑκα]τὸν τ[ε]ςςαράκ[οντα καὶ] 
[τοὺς τόκους ἀποδότ]ω ὁ ᾽Αμμώνιος [τῷ] 

10 [(number) (ἔτους) NN Κλα]υδίου Καίσαρος Σεβ[αςτοῦ] 
[Γερμανικοῦ Αὐτοκρά]τορος, ἐὰν δ[ὲ μὴ] ἀπο[δῷ] 


[The (number) year of NN Claudius Caesar Augustus 
Germanicus Imperator, (month and day), in (place). NN... has 
loaned] to Ammonios, the son of Leptines, a Persian by descent, 
[aged (number),] having honey-colored skin and a scar on his fore- 
head, [a capital sum] of 140 [drachmas] of the [silver] Augustan and 
Ptolemaic coinage, which also he [has received from him] forthwith, 
from hand to hand, out of the house, [at an interest rate] of one 
drachma per mina [each] month, and Ammonios will repay [to NN] 
both this [loan] of 140 silver [drachmas and the interest in the 
month] of Phaophi of the coming [(number) year of NN] Claudius 
Caesar Augustus [Germanicus] Imperator, but if he does [not] 
repay... 


1 The missing top of the document contained at least the 
information which I have provided in my translation. While the 
contract could be in homologia form (as in P.Athen. 21), there does 
not seem to be room in lines 1-3 for the elements usually found in a 
homologia. At some point, therefore, preceding the extant text, we 
would expect to find the verb ἐδάνιςεν. 
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Ammonios son of Leptines is otherwise unattested. The phrase 
“of Persian descent" is a legal fiction that weakens the position of 
the debtor. See P.Lugd.Bat. XXII, pp. 60-61; on the origin of the 
phrase, see C. Vandersleyen, “Suggestion sur l'origine des Πέρεαι 
τῆς ἐπιγονῆς,᾽ Pap.Congr. XVIII Π:191-201. 

2 Usually the place where the scar is located is specified, e.g., 
the right or middle of the forehead. 


3 A common monetary formula, on which the editor of P.Oxy. 
XLI 2951.24-25 (note) says: "It seems likely... that such terms as 
‘Augustan,’ ‘Ptolemaic,’ ‘old Ptolemaic,’ ‘old’ or ‘new’ are all no more 
than conventional terms intended to express the hope that the 
coinage which they describe is good." 

3-4 For the word order, νομίσματος κεφαλαίου δραχμάς, see 
BGU XIII 2330.12 and P.Alex. 7.10. 

5 διὰ χειρὸς ἐξ οἴκου: “in cash." 

6 12 per cent is the regular rate of interest, as specified in 
paragraph 15 of the Gnomon of the Idios Logos and as attested in 
hundreds of loan agreements. 


7-9 For these reconstructed lines, see P. Mich. V 333/334. 
10 Phaophi = September28-October 27. 


11 The imperial title could belong to either Claudius (restore 
[Τιβερίου Κλα]υδίου) or to Nero (restore [Νέρωνος Κλα]υδίου). 


12 The penalty for non-repayment was defined in the lost end 
of the document. A common penalty was the increase of the amount 
owed by one-half plus the full payment of the interest (ued’ 
ἡμιολίας, τοὺς δὲ τόκους ἁπλοῦς). The creditor may also be given 
the right of execution against the debtor and his property. For a 
detailed penalty section in a contract for loan, see P. Mich. V 
333/334.1" ff. 
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2. Loan of Money 


P.Berol. inv. 21550 7 cm x 15.5 cm ». A.D. VII 
(Plate 2) Soknopaiou Nesos 


This light brown papyrus, with writing parallel with the fibers, 
has been broken at the top, at the right side and at the lower left 
side. There is no writing on the back. About half of each of the lines 
in the top two-thirds of the text is missing. In the last six lines, 
damage to the papyrus has also destroyed the ends of the lines, but 
further damage at the left side of the document has destroyed 
several letters at the beginnings of each line. Holes within the text 
have also destroyed parts of some words. 

From information in the surviving text, it is clear that the 
document is the record of a loan agreement, possibly in homologia 
form. Damage to the papyrus has resulted in the loss of several im- 
portant details about the transaction: the date, the names of 
creditor and debtor and the exact amount of the loan. The debtor's 
father was probably named Panephremmis (line 18) and Sokno- 
paiou Nesos seems to have been the place where the loan was made 
(line 3). Others who were involved in the transaction, either as 
principals or relatives, have only incomplete names or names that 
have been lost or are difficult to decipher. 


The amount of the loan, given in lines 8-9, has been only 
partially preserved. The number 20 (line 9) was preceded by other 
figures in line 8. Terminology used in lines 10-11 and the space 
available in these lines suggest that the loan may have had two 
parts. The interest rate is the standard 12 per cent per year (line 9); 
the debtor agrees to make repayment within a specified period of 
time (lines 12-13), but if he does not, the creditor will have the right 
of execution against the debtor and his property. 

Documents having a similar format to our text include P.Mil. II 
58 and P.Vars. 10. For information about loans and for literature 
dealing with this topic, see the introduction to text number 1 above. 
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[De [ ] 
Code ||...|ει[-.][ ἀπὸ κώμης] 
Σοκνοπαίου Νής[ο]υ [ ] 
τῳ καὶ παραιατρουν [ ] 
5 µαλου τοῦ αὐτοῦ νόμ[ου ] 
piov ὡς (ἐτῶν) λε, οὐλὴ yóvo[v. ἔχειν] 
[x]ap' αὐτοῦ τὸν ὁμολογοῦ[ντα διὰ χειρὸς χρῆειν] 
ἀργυρίου κεφαλαίου δραχμ[ὰς ] 
[εἴ]κος[ι] τόκου δραχμῆς μι[ᾶς τῇ uva τὸν μῆνα] 
10 [ἕκαςτον] a καὶ ἐδ[α]νεις[(7) ] 
[FL]. χρῆειν εἰς [μῆνας δέκα ] 


[ἀπὸ] τοῦ εἰσιόντος μηνὸς Θὼ[ϑ ἃς καὶ ἀποδώςει] 
[τῷ] Πα[Ό]νι μηνὶ τοῦ ei[c][óvvoc ἔτους] 
[ἀν]υπερϑέτως, γευνομέ[νης xo NN της] 

15 [πρά]ξεως ἔκ τε το]ῦ ὁμο[λογοῦντος καὶ] 
ἐκ τῶν ὑπαρχόντωΐ[ν αὐτῷ πάν]- 
[τω]ν καϑάπερ ἐγ δίκ[ης] 
[(2° παπά). ] Πανε[φρέμ]μεως [ἔχω τὰς τῆς χρῆςεως] 
[ἀργυρίου κεφαλαί]ου δραχμ[ὰς | ] 

20 — L....L.e[.h.vevel ] | 
[.... ἃς] καὶ ἀποδ[ώεω ἐν μηνὶ Παῦνι τοῦ εἰσιόντος] 
[.... (ἔτους) κα]ϑὼς πρόκ[ειται] 
[NN ἔγρα[ψα) ὑπὲρ [α]ὐ[τοῦ ἀγραμμάτου | 


6 Ι.- (ἐτῶν) 17 ἐγ ἐκ 


[(date and place), NN...] from [the village] of Soknopaiou Nesos, 
[acknowledges to NN]... [...] ... [..] ..., about 35 years old, with a scar 
on his [(right or left)] knee, that he, the acknowledging party, [has 
received] from him [from hand to hand a loan] amounting to the 
capital sum of [(number]) and twenty silver drachmas, at an in- 
terest rate of one drachma [per mina each month]... [...] ... a loan for 
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[ten months... from] the coming month of Thoth, [which he will also 
repay] in the month of Payni of the coming [year,] without delay, 
with the right of execution belonging [to NN] against the person of 
the party of the first part and all his property, as if in consequence 
of a court decision. 


[9:4 hand) I, NN,] son of Panephremmis, [have received the 
loan consisting of the capital sum of (number) silver] drachmas [...] 
... [... which] I will also repay [in the month of Payni of the coming 
year,] as aforesaid. [I, NN,] have written for him, [since he is 
illiterate.] 


1-3 Preceding these lines, we would expect the date and place 
in which the loan was made. In these lines, the debtor was iden- 
tified, probably with his father's and grandfather's names, with his 
place of residence (Soknopaiou Nesos), his age, and any distin- 
guishing marks. 

4-6 These lines identified the creditor, with the same type of 
information as for the debtor in the preceding lines. The names(?) 
in line 4 do not make sense to me. The creditor was 35 years old 
and had a scar on one of his knees. 


7 Restored text is merely illustrative of what usually comes at 
this point in a loan agreement. 


8-9 The full amount is not known, but the word at the 
beginning of line 9, though badly damaged, seems to be “twenty.” 
For the standard 12 per cent rate of interest, see A. C. Johnson, 
Roman Egypt (Baltimore 1936) 450 and the note to line 6 of text 1 
above. 

10ff. I am not sure what these lines contained, bot they appear 
to have provided additional information about the loan or the 
conditions on which it was made. Perhaps there was a second 
amount listed here as part of the loan (χρῆςιν) transaction. 


11 Following the preposition (εἰς), we expect to find the 
duration of the loan period: “for so many months" or “for one or 
more years." I assume that the dates given in lines 12-13 define 
that period, and I therefore restore here εἰς [unvac δέκα], the num- 
ber of months from Thoth to Payni. 
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14ff. Standard terminology defining the penalty for failure to 
repay the loan. According to Johnson, Roman Egypt 450, this type 
of phrase giving the creditor the right of execution on the debtor or 
his property was often included when no security for the loan has 
been provided. Other standard penalties, such as the payment of an 
additional 50 per cent, are not mentioned in this agreement. 


18ff. There is room for only one name in the lacuna at the 
beginning of line 18. [NN,] son of Panephremmis, acknowledges 
that he has received the money loaned to him and he promises to 
repay it in Payni of the coming year. 


23 The scribe identifies himself in this line and indicates that 
his services were required because NN, the son of Panephremmis, 
is illiterate. 


3. Loan of Seed 


P.Berol. inv. 25591 5.2cm x 6.5 cm AD 158/59 
(Plate 3) Karanis 


The writing of this medium dark brown papyrus runs parallel 
with the fibers; there is no writing on the back. The document is 
broken on the right side, but not much seems to be missing from the 
text. One horizontal strip of papyrus has been torn off, aucun no 
text appears to have been on the missing strip. 


Recorded in this document is the loan of seed to three indi- 
viduals for use on crown land at Karanis. As D. Hobson has pointed 
out (P.Coll.Youtie I 26, p. 232), “The government practice of 
advancing seed to farmers of crown land is amply attested by 
numerous sitologus-receipts in which farmers acknowledge to the 
sitologoi that they have received a certain amount of grain from the 
harvest of the previous year to be used for the sowing of the current 
year." The farmers Onnophris, Satabous and Mysth( ) have received 
seed for land located in three different klerouchies, the 83", the 885; 
and the 77”. The amount of land is small (1 aroura, 1% aroura and 
% aroura) and, while no amount of seed is recorded, each aroura 
was normally allotted one artaba. See P.Coll.Youtie I 26 (p. 235) 
and 63 (p. 364); O. Pearl, “Short Texts from Karanis,” Aegyptus 33 
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(1953) 9-10; O. Pearl, "The 94 Klerouchies at Karanis," PapCongr 
XII = Münchener Beiträge 66 (1974) 326; and SB VI 9432 (AD 214, 
Karanis), which has several entries showing that the seed was 
allotted on the basis of one artaba per aroura. 

Other Karanis papyri that record loans of seed include: P.Got. 2 
(AD 153/54), BGU XIII 2266 (AD 158/59), P.Alex.Giss. 2 (AD 
158/59), SB 14417 = P.Kar.Goodspeed 67 (AD 138-61) and SB VI 
9432 (AD 214). P.Coll.Youtie I 26 (AD 156) is an application by 
farmers of crown land for a loan of seed. P.Coll.Youtie I 63 (AD 
155/56) is a list of lessees and a summary of seed loans by 
klerouchies. 


επερµ(άτων) KB (ἔτους) ᾿Αντ(ωνίνου) Kaicapoc το[ῦ κυρίου] 
ry Ὀννῶί(φρις) Ovvo(gpeoc) Καρα(νίδος) [ 
Πατ(εώντεως) Bacc) (ἀρούρης) a 
πη Σαταβο(ῦς) Ὀγννφίφρεως) e [ 
5 Καρα(νίδος) Bacu (unc) (ἀρουρῶν) ad [ 
oF Μυςῦ( ) Ἰεμούϑ[ου 
Καρα(νίδος) βαειλ(ικῆς) (ἀρούρης) (ἥμιευ) [ 


For seed for the 22" year of Antoninus Caesar the [lord]. The 
83" (klerouchy): Onnophris, son of Onnophris, at Karanis [...] for 1 
aroura of crown land at the Patsontis (Canal?) [..] The 88'^ 
(klerouchy): Satabous, son of Onnophris, [...] 1% aroura of crown 
land at Karanis [..] The 77'* (klerouchy): Mysth( ), son of 
Iemouthes, [...] % aroura of crown land at Karanis.... 


2 On the klerouchies at Karanis, see O. Pearl, “The 94 
Klerouchies at Karanis,” PapCongr XII = Münchener Beiträge 66 
(1974) 328. 

The numbers of the klerouchies (here and in line 4) have a 
horizontal line over them. 

Onnophris, son of Onnophris, is a well attested father and son 
combination in Karanis, especially in the Karanis tax rolls of AD 
171-73. It is difficult to match our names with those of the many 
documents in which the names appear. 
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For personal name followed by the village name Karanis, see 
SB VI 9432.F.5 (AD 214, Karanis). 


3 For the phrase Πατ(εώντεως) βαειλ(ικῆς), see BGU XIII 
2266.3 (AD 158/59, Arsinoite nome), P.Got. 2.4-5 (AD 153/54, 
Karanis), P.Aberd. 49.4 (AD 158, Karanis), and P.Coll.Youtie I 
63.72 (AD 155/56). The canal of Patsontis passed the villages of 
Philadelphia, Bacchias and Karanis. See P. J. Sijpesteijn, 
Pentheremos-Certificates in Graeco-Roman Egypt = Pap.Lugd.Bat. 
XII (1964) 79. Patsontis was also the name of a village near Karanis 
and Philadelphia (see P. Tebt. II, p. 394). 

The alpha has a long horizontal stroke which probably indicates 
that the line is complete. To judge from the imperial name in line 2, 
not much text extended into the broken right side of the document. 

4 A Satabous, son of Onnophris, is included in P.Mich. IV 223- 
225 (AD 171-74). Ἢ 

5 The traces following the number 1% may belong to another 
letter signifying a fractional amount of land. 

6 For the abbreviated name, the most likely candidates are 
Μύεϑης, Mucdapiwv and Μυςϑᾶς. I can find no other reference to 
this father and son combination, but Iemouthes is not a very 
common name. 


C. A. NELSON 
Indiana University, Bloomington 
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Greek, Coptic, and Jewish Magic 


in the Cairo Genizah 
(Plates 4-5) 


The current decade has witnessed a wave of publications of new 
sources for the study of ancient Jewish magic. Most of these new 
texts are written in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Judeo-Arabic (Arabic 
written in Hebrew characters), and therefore fall outside the 
papyrologist's common sphere of interest. And yet, given the well- 
known tendency of magical rituals, names, and figures to migrate 
from one culture to another and from one generation to the next, it 
often is possible for the student of late antique magic to learn more 
about one magical tradition by examining others. Thus, the aim of 
the following paper is to survey some of the recent developments in 
the study of ancient Jewish magic, and point to their possible 
contribution to the study of that "international" magic of the Greco- 
Roman world that papyrologists have done so much to illuminate.! 


A bird's-eye view of the recent scholarship on ancient Jewish 
magic reveals two separate clusters of activity.? On the one hand, 
the recent upswing in the publication of the Dead Sea Scrolls has 
made available numerous fragments of magical and quasi-magical 
contents which previously were unavailable, or only partly avail- 
able. This spate of publications has now made possible some 


1 This paper is dedicated to the memory of Evasio Di Marcellis (“Father Di"), 
for his Coptic, his wine, and his wonderful sense of humor. Àn earlier version was 
read at the 22nd International Congress of Papyrologists (Florence, Aug. 23-29, 
1998), but as the final version grew too long for the Atti, I publish it here. 


2 Both are briefly surveyed by Joseph Naveh, *On Ancient Jewish Magical 
Recipe Books," in A. Oppenheimer, I. Gafni and D. Schwartz (eds.), The Jews in 
the Hellenistic and Roman World, Menahem Stern Memorial Volume (Jerusalem 
1996) 453-465 (Heb.). In the following notes I refer especially, but not exclusively, 
to works not included in William M. Brashear, *The Greek Magical Papyri: An 
Introduction and Survey; Annotated Bibliography (1928-1994),” ANRW 11.18.5 
(1995) 3380-3684. 
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preliminary surveys of the Qumran magical texts, and a rough 
division between magical texts which clearly belong in the peculiar 
thought-world of the Dead Sea Sect, and those which display no 
sign of the specific sectarian idiom or mentality, and probably were 
brought to Qumran from the outside Jewish world.? For the student 
of Greco-Roman magic, the most interesting aspect of this literature 
is that it provides a much better sense of what ancient Jewish 
magic looked like before it was "contaminated" by Greco-Egyptian 
influences of the kind visible on every page of Sepher Ha-Razim * 
What we have here, in other words, is a glimpse of Jewish magic 
before it influenced, and was influenced by, the "international," 
“multicultural” magic of late antiquity. Given the prominence of 
some Jewish elements in such texts as the Greek Magical Papyri, 
and the paucity of the previously available specimens of pre-PGM 
Jewish magic, the Qumran materials should prove useful for the 
study of late antique magic as a whole. That subject, however, need 
not detain us here. 


The second cluster of activity revolves around the much larger, 
and much better preserved, corpus of late antique and medieval 
Jewish texts which is now coming to light. First, there are the 
amulets and the demon bowls, written in Aramaic, Syriac, and 
Hebrew, which are by now well known to students of ancient 


3 For a general survey of Qumran magic, see Lawrence H. Schiffman, 
*Magical Materials in the Dead Sea Scrolls: Their Significance for the Date and 
Provenance of Jewish Magical Traditions" (forthcoming). I am grateful to the 
author for providing me with a copy of this paper. See also W.J. Lyons and A.M. 
Reimer, “The Demonic Virus and Qumran Studies: Some Preventative 
Measures," Dead Sea Discoveries 5 (1998) 16-32. 


4 For which see M. Margalioth, Sepher Ha-Razim (Jerusalem 1966) (Heb.), 
Michael A. Morgan (tr.), Sepher Ha-Razim: The Book of the Mysteries (Chico, CA 
1983), and Jens-Heinrich Niggemeyer, Beschwórungsformeln aus dem *Buch der 
Geheimnisse" (Sefär ha-Razim): Zur Topologie der magischen Rede, Judäistische 
Texte und Studien 3 (Hildesheim 1975). 
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magic.® Second, there is a new wave of interest in such medieval 
Jewish magical texts as the so-called Harba de-Moshe (the Sword of 
Moses), with its elaborate *sword" and the detailed instructions on 
how to use it. Third, there is an ongoing interest in the so-called 
Hekhalot or Merkabah literature, including its magical rituals and 
their possible sources." Fourth, there are the Genizah magical texts 
published piecemeal by Naveh and Shaked as well as by Michael 
Swartz and Larry Schiffman, and now included in Shaul Shaked 
and Peter Scháfer's ambitious corpus of Magische Texte aus der 
Kairoer Genizah, which has already seen its second volume appear 
out of the planned three.? It is on these last texts that I wish to 
focus, in an attempt to show not only what already has been 
achieved, but also how much more remains to be done, not least by 


9 See Joseph Naveh and Shaul Shaked, Amulets and Magic Bowls: Aramaic 
Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1985); iid., Magic Spells and 
Formulae: Aramaic Incantations of Late Antiquity (Jerusalem 1993); note also 
the Mandaean amulets and demon bowls, for which see Christa Mueller-Kessler, 
"The Story of Bguzan-Lilit, Daughter of Zanay-Lilit,” JAOS 116 (1996) 185-195, 
with further bibliography. 


6 Yuval Harari, Harba de-Moshe (The Sword of Moses): A New Edition and a 
Study (Jerusalem 1997) (Heb.), and cf. id., “If You Wish to Kill A Man: 
Aggressive Magic and the Defense Against it in Ancient Jewish Magic," Jewish 
Studies 37 (1997) 111-142 (Heb.). For a fascinating analysis of some of the 
Sword’s voces magicae, see Claudia Rohrbacher-Sticker, “From Sense to Non- 
sense, From Incantation Prayer to Magical Spell," JSQ 3 (1996) 24-46. 


7 See, e.g., Michael D. Swartz, Scholastic Magic: Ritual and Revelation in 
Early Jewish Mysticism (Princeton 1996), and especially Rebecca Macy Lesses, 
Ritual Practices to Gain Power: Angels, Incantations, and Revelation in Early 
Jewish Mysticism, Harvard Theological Studies 44 (Harrisburg, PA 1998), both 
with extensive bibliographies. 


8 For Naveh-Shaked, see the second item in n. 5 above; Lawrence H. 
Schiffman and Michael D. Swartz, Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from 
the Cairo Genizah, Semitic Texts and Studies 1 (Sheffield 1992); Peter Scháfer 
and Shaul Shaked, Magische Texte aus der Kairoer Geniza, Texte und Studien 
zum Antiken Judentum 42 (Tübingen 1994 [vol. I], 1997 [vol. II]) (cited below as 
MTKG, with text-numbers for vol. I as listed in vol. II:24-25). See also the earlier 
publications of Genizah magical texts listed in MTKG I:12-13, including such 
publications as Richard Gottheil and William H. Worrell, Fragments from the 
Cairo Genizah in the Freer Collection (New York 1927) (nos. xv and xxiv). 
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papyrologists, who have so far taken little note of much of this 
material.? 


. The magical texts in the Cairo Genizah are of an extremely 
wide variety.!? Linguistically, they include Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Judeo-Arabic texts. Chronologically, the documents themselves 
range roughly from the 10th to the 13th centuries, but the texts 
they preserve often are considerably older. In terms of their forms, 
they include the usual assortment of recipe books, individual 
recipes, curses, amulets for named individuals, and so on. In terms 
of contents, they defy any consistent classification, and range all 
the way from parabiblical materials, halakhic texts, and mystico- 
magical texts of the type popular in the Hekhalot or Merkabah 
literature, all the way to recipes and amulets that would look 
suspiciously familiar to anyone dealing with Greek, Demotic, or 
Coptic magical texts. 


Given this wide variety of materials, these texts are not all of 
equal relevance for the papyrologist.! Viewed from his or her 
perspective, the material may broadly be divided in three. First, 
there are those texts whose contents are so far removed from the 
earlier forms of Mediterranean magic as to be of little interest to a 


9 In citing Genizah texts, the follwing abbreviations are used: JTSL = Jewish 
Theological Seminary Library; JTSL ENA = E. N. Adler collection of the Jewish 
Theological Seminary; T.-S. = Taylor-Schechter Collection, Cambridge. 


10 For a useful survey of the Genizah magical texts, see Steven M. Wasser- 
strom, “The Magical Texts in the Cairo Genizah," in Joshua Blau and Stefan C. 
Reif (eds.), Genizah Research after Ninety Years: The Case of Judaeo-Arabic 
(Cambridge 1992) 160-166; cf. also Schiffman-Swartz (above, n. 8), 11-62, with 
the broader survey in Peter Schäfer, “Jewish Magic Literature in Late Antiquity 
and the Early Middle Ages," JJS 41 (1990) 75-91, and the more specific, but 
highly suggestive, study by Michael D. Swartz, “Scribal Magic and Its Rhetoric: 
Formal Patterns in Hebrew and Aramaic Incantation Texts from the Cairo 
Genizah," HTR 83 (1990) 163-180. For the whole issue of (Rabbinic and later) 
Judaism and magic, see now Giuseppe Veltri, Magie und Halakha, TSAJ 62 
(Tübingen 1997), as well as the older work by Joshua Trachtenberg, Jewish 
Magic and Superstition: A Study in Folk Religion (New York 1939). 


11 [ note in passing two additional publications which are of some interest for 
the study of Genizah magic: Haskell D. Isaacs, Medical and Para-Medical 
Manuscripts in the Cambridge Genizah Collections (Cambridge 1994); and 
Nicholas de Lange, Greek Jewish Texts from the Cairo Genizah, TSAJ 51 
(Tübingen 1996). 
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papyrologist. For example, one recipe provides an “updated” version 
of the biblical ritual for detecting whether a woman suspected of 
adultery is indeed guilty.!? In the biblical version (Num. 5:11-31), a 
priest was needed to conduct the ritual, and it had to be carried out 
within the sacred precincts. But with the Jewish Temple destroyed 
by the Romans in 70 CE, the Genizah text provides detailed 
guidelines for executing the ritual even under these new conditions. 
For anyone interested in the development of Jewish ritual, this is a _ 
fascinating text; the papyrologist, however, might find here little 
that is of interest, except, perhaps, the few lines of voces magicae 
embedded in the text. Similarly, one may point to a Muslim booklet 
of divination, replete with Quranic citations, which was already 
published in 1907.13 The text is extremely interesting in its own 
right, as well as for having been copied by a Jewish scribe in 
Hebrew characters and preserved in the Genizah of a medieval syn- 
agogue. The papyrologist, however, again might find little interest 
in such a text, except perhaps for its vague resemblance to the 
ancient books of sortes. 


This brings us to a second type of magical text to be found in 
the Cairo Genizah, namely those that can at the very least provide 
the papyrologist with valuable parallels to the materials found in 
the magical texts of the Greco-Roman period. There are, for 
example, numerous Genizah texts that deal with pharmacopoea 
and iatromagical practices. These include a host of useful recipes: to 
drive away fleas, smear your walls with watermelon; to make your 
hair thick and black, smear it with myrtle-oil; and so on.!* Apart 
from their possible practical appeal for poor students or their aging 
professors, such recipes could provide numerous comparanda for 
the study of late antique pharmacopoea and the iatromagical arts. 
In fact, some of these recipes may even have been translated from 
Greek originals, as might be implied by the multitude of Greek loan 


12 See MTKG I, 1 (JTSL ENA 3635.17), and Giuseppe Veltri, “Inyan Sota: 
Halakhische Voraussetzungen fiir einen magischen Akt nach einer theoretischen 
Abhandlung aus der Kairoer Geniza,” FJB 20 (1993) 23-48. 


13 1. Friedlander, “A Muhammedan Book on Augury in Hebrew Characters,” 
JQR 19 (1907) 84-103. 


14 Both suggestions may be found in MTKG I, 9 (T.-S. K 1.146), together with 
other useful recipes. 
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words they display. Such texts also provide a rich collection of voces 
magicae, including some that are well known to students of late 
antique magic, such as αβραξας, «εςεγγενβαρφαραγγης, μαρμαραωῦ, 
υεςεμμιγαδων, and so on. Such attestations can help us trace the 
vagaries of many individual voces in their travels from the Greek or 
Egyptian magical texts to the Semitic ones, and sometimes even 
shed some light on their possible origins and original meanings.!5 


But the most important category of Cairo Genizah magical 
texts, from a papyrologist's perspective, are those that can be shown 
to be derived directly from Greek, Coptic, Latin, and other "foreign" 
prototypes, and it is to two such examples that the rest of this 
paper will be devoted. The first of these is a fragment consisting of 
the first and last two pages of a booklet of magical recipes (paper, 
lith cent.), whose original size cannot be determined.!$ The first 
two pages contain a list of divine names followed by a recipe, in 
Hebrew and Aramaic, for general protection against every demon 
and evil spirit. This is followed by another copy of the above- 
mentioned recipe for the woman suspected of adultery, of which 
only the beginning is preserved, written in Hebrew, but with an 
Arabic title. The last two pages of the booklet are mostly written in 
a mixture of Aramaic and Judeo-Arabic, and contain recipes geared 
exclusively toward aggressive magic. Such a thematic grouping of 
recipes with similar aims within a single section of a recipe book is, 
of course, well-known from the Demotic, Greek, and Coptic magical 
papyri, and is readily explained by the magicians' need to know in 
advance where in their booklets they must look for different kinds 
of recipes. This Jewish magician, or one of his predecessors, 
apparently chose to keep the most violent recipes at the very end of 
his collection. 


15 [ hope to turn to this issue at greater length elsewhere. The reader must 
beware, however, of some “pseudo-voces.” For example, in Naveh-Shaked, Magic 
Spells (above, n. δ), G11 (T.-S. K 1.19), col. 4, 1. 9, the word ΟἸΡΊδΌ”) (nysfwqus) is 
not a vox magica, but a tranliteration of νηστικός, and is part of the recipe’s 
ritual instructions—“and let him drink it on an empty stomach.” 


16 MTKG I, 2 (T.-S. K 1.56). 
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The first of the extant aggressive recipes, whose beginning is 
missing, is for sending fever and illness upon someone, and is 
written in a mixture of Aramaic and Judeo-Arabic: 


[beginning missing...] and Gabriel, and with him the power of 
fever and chill and tertiary fever!” on so-and-so son of so-and-so 
(or, semi-tertiary fever!®), in the name of these qtyry’: ? Ὁ gd 
[magic sign].!? Fling fever and [chi]ll and tertiary fever on so- 
and-so son of so-and-so, and he shall be abandoned (?) for his 
life without a bed to heal (?) him, and he shall suffer every 
affliction, and he shall have no recovery from anyone but me, I, 
amen, amen, sela. 


This recipe is interesting not only for its invocation of the ΧΡ 
(qtyry’), which, as the editors note, are none other than the famous 
χαρακτῆρες, well known to every student of late antique magic,?? or 
for his use of Greek medical terminology, but also for its use of the 
same editorial conventions found in the Greek Magical Papyri. For 
contrary to the editors’ translation, the word WN (^w) in the second 
line of this recipe probably is not a misplaced vox magica, but the 
Hebrew word for “or,” indicating a parenthetical gloss and probably 
referring to a variant reading found in another copy of the same 
recipe. Such “editorial” notes are, of course, quite common in the 
PGM, and the Jewish magicians probably inherited the practice 
from their Gentile predecessors, or unwittingly left such paren- 
thetical remarks while translating their Greek sources.?! 


17 ΠΟΠ (trtyb), i.e., τριταῖος. 
18 mynny 1258, i.e., “half a trtyh’—the Aramaic equivalent of ἡμιτριταῖος. 


19 Note that the scribe adds a supralinear stroke above the "signs" ' b g d, and 
that the fifth sign is of the common “ring letter" type. 

20 For the later life of these magical signs, see e.g. H.A. Winkler, Siegel und 
Character in der Muhhammedanischen Zauberei (Berlin and Leipzig 1930) 160-3. 
The Greek word χαρακτῆρες enters the Hebrew, Aramaic, and Arabic texts as 
wyp (klgtyry’), a normal τῇ shift, but is soon divided in two, wv bp 23. 
which later scribes understand as “all the wr Dp." This process was aided by the 
fact that &''OD bears a close resemblence to the Aramaic word for “knots.” 


21 See, e.g., A.D. Nock, “Greek Magical Papyri," JEA 15 (1929) 219-235 (repr. 
in Essays in Religion and the Ancient World, ed. Z. Stewart, 2 vols. [Cambridge, 
MA 1972] 1:176-188), esp. 220-222 (=1:177-179). 
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The second recipe is written in Judeo-Arabic, Aramaic, and a 
bit of Hebrew, and is even more revealing. It runs as follows: 


To annihilate (someone).?? (Take) a sheet of lead and write in 
the first hour of the day, and bury it in a fresh grave: I adjure 
you, Anger, Rage, Fury, Wrath, and Destroyer, you angels who 
are in charge of?? destroying all flesh; you, destroy the body of 
so-and-so son of so-and-so from the world, and do not delay him 
for even one hour. In the name of ghwdr yh yh wh Sabaoth, He 
who created the world in His wisdom and completed the earth 
in His intelligence, and created the first man from dust and 
returned him to dust, He will give you permission to destroy so- 
and-so son of so-and-so; and let the death of so-and-so son of so- 
and-so be in this hour of all hours and in this period of all 
periods. Amen, Amen, Selah. 


This is, as the editors note, a typical late antique defixio, lead tablet 
and all, fresh grave and all. It is, of course, a Jewish defixio, and 
reflects well the tendency of most late antique Jewish magicians to 
avoid the blatantly “pagan” historiolae favored by their non-Jewish 
colleagues. It is also very typical in that while Jewish magicians 
readily adjured God’s angels and other cosmic powers, and often did 
so in God’s name, they normally refrained from adjuring God 
himself.24 But there is more to this specific recipe than first meets 
the eye, for it ends with two more words, ΠΠ" "5n (tly ytyh), which 
the editors translate as “Hänge es auf.” This is, indeed, what the 
Aramaic seems to say, but it is an unexpected instruction 
here—first, because the recipe already told us to bury the tablet in 
a grave; second, because defixiones certainly were not meant to be 
worn like amulets. The solution to this puzzle, it would seem, is 
that when an Aramaic-speaking scribe was mining Greek magical 
texts for useful recipes, he failed to understand one small detail. 


22 Both here and in the next recipe, a later hand has added in the margin a 
note, in Arabic script, “For (sending) disease.” Clearly, these additional “titles” do 
not accord fully with the contents of the recipes themselves. 

23 For the reading DWYT (“who are in charge of") instead of D'35nn 
(“merciful”), see the editors’ note ad loc. m 


24 For a similar tendency (by no means universal) to avoid “pagan” images, 
see below, n. 55. 
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The Greek recipe ended with τέλει (αὐτόν), "consecrate it," a 
common ending for such recipes. The translator, however, missed 
the point, and simply transliterated the verb τέλει as "2n, “hang,” as 
if it was an amulet he was about to prepare. 


Following this recipe is another recipe for killing a person, this 
time in Aramaic, with a few Biblical verses, which are quoted in 
Hebrew. This recipe shows no clear sign of non-Jewish origins or 
influence—clear proof, if proof were needed, of the highly eclectic 
nature of such magical collections. As this recipe is of little interest 
for the present discussion, we leave it aside and turn to the last two 
recipes, found on the very last page of this magical booklet (see 
Plate 4). Let us begin with the second recipe, which is written in 
Judeo-Arabic: 


A recipe for (causing) ophthalmia. Write on Tuesday, in the 
hour of Mars, on a clean sheet of paper, with ink, and insert in 
it a steel needle, and bury it in a moist place. And this is what 
you shall write: [Three lines of *magic signs"]. In the power of 
these names, strike so-and-so daughter of so-and-so with 
ophthalmia, now now quickly quickly, strike so-and-so daughter 
of so-and-so with ophthalmia. [Two more lines of “magic signs"]. 
Strike so-and-so daughter of so-and-so with ophthalmia, now 
now quickly quickly. 
Students of Greco-Roman magic surely would note the habit of 
giving each recipe a title, the astrological instructions (“Tuesday, in 
the hour of Mars"), and especially the Arabic equivalent of the 
Greek (and Coptic) ἤδη ἤδη ταχὺ ταχύ, the battle-cry of late antique 
magicians.26 What is far more interesting, however, and entirely 
ignored by the editors, is that the *magical signs" of lines 14 to 16 
are not typical characteres, and seem suspiciously reminiscent of 
Coptic letters. This is especially true for line 16, where we see the 
“sign” TIXC, the commonest abbreviation for “Christ” in Coptic 
religious and magical texts (the definite article TT, the first and final 
letters of the name XPICTOC, and the supralinear stroke as an 
abbreviation mark). What we have here, in other words, is an 


25 E.g., PGM XXXVIAS, 133; cf. PGM IV.1715. 


26 For more parallels in (non-Jewish) Arabic magical texts, see, e.g., Winkler 
. (above, n. 20) 29 and passim. 
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invocation of Jesus Christ in a perfectly Jewish magical text.27 With 
this in mind, we may even venture a guess as to the original 
identity of the obscure “signs” to the left of this monogram—first, 
what seems like $t, the Bohairic abbreviation of the word for 
^God,"78 and next to it a somewhat effaced rendition of IC, the 
standard abbreviation for “Jesus.” Thus, the original Coptic text, of 
which this copy is a (distant) copy, probably contained a typical 
Coptic invocation of “God Jesus Christ.” As for the other “signs,” 
many of which closely resemble Coptic letters, I cannot yet offer any 
coherent reading, beyond pointing to what might be fragments of 
real Coptic words, such as “€TP9W-” in lines 14-15, or of possible 
Greek loan-words, such as “e(?)xıö(?)v-” in line 15. More revealing, 
the end of line 16 seems to read TITIETAXOY (or, less plausibly, 
TITIETAX0), “the sheet” (Gr. πέταλον). This would fit well into the 
magical context, especially as its Arabic equivalent, ΠΡ] (which we 
translated as “sheet of paper"), appears in the ritual instructions.?? 
Thus, it seems likely that the “magical signs" of lines 14 to 16 
include not only a Coptic invocation of Jesus, but also a garbled 
rendition of the original Coptic recipe of which the Judeo-Arabic 
section is a translation. 


Here, then, there can be no doubt that someone was using an 
older Coptic recipe while concocting his own recipes in Judeo- 
Arabic. But who would be doing this? Given the lack of Coptic- 


27 This is, of course, not the only occasion on which Jesus Christ was invoked 
by Jewish magicians—see, e.g., Rohrbacher-Sticker (above, n. 6) 27, n. 14. For 
several attempts (which I find unconvincing) to detect Jesus' presence in the 
Jewish Prayer-Book itself, see Y. Liebes, “Mazmiah Qeren Yeshu’ah,” Jerusalem 
Studies in Jewish Thought 3 (1983/4) 313-348 (Heb.), and id., "The Angels of the 
Shofar and Yeshua Sar ha-Panim," Jerusalem Studies in Jewish Thought 6/2 
(1987) 171-195 (Heb.). 


381 owe this suggestion to Jacques van der Vliet, per lit. (18 Sept. 1999). 


29 This suggestion too I owe to Jacques van der Vliet, who adds that the 
preceding word might tentatively be read as 98C-, “cover” (imperative). It should 
also be noted that the recurrent sequence of two or three circlets may not be 
omicrons, as might seem likely at first sight, but an attempt to render the word- 
dividers which the copiers of Coptic magical texts often inserted between their 
voces magicae, and occasionally between other words as well. For such word- 
dividers, see, e.g., Paul Mirecki, “The Coptic Wizard's Hoard," HTR 87 (1994), pp. 
435-460, with the image in http:/www.hti.umich.edwexhibit/magic, no. 5. 
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Jewish linguistic contacts in medieval Egypt, a Jewish copyist 
hardly is likely to have worked directly from a Coptic original, but 
from an Arabic translation of an older Coptic recipe or from a 
bilingual Arabic/Coptic source. He may have received it directly 
from Christian hands,*° but he is far more likely to have received it 
from a Muslim source—and we already mentioned some evidence 
for Jewish-Muslim magical contacts?!—without ever realizing that 
it was Jesus Christ whom he was invoking among the powerful 
“signs” that were embedded in his Vorlage.3? 


With this in mind, we may turn to the previous recipe on this 
last page of the magician's booklet, it too in Judeo-Arabic: 


For (causing) bleeding:33 Write on [...]-day, [in the hour of] 
Mars, with ink on a clean sheet of paper, and tie it in a red silk 
pouch and place it in a cypress-wood (?)% tube and bury it in a 
[....] water-stream which flows to the east. And this is what you 
shall write: God, the nations have entered your estate and 
defiled the holy shrine, and they turned Jerusalem into a jail. 


30 As Meira Polliack informs me, several Arabic and Judeo-Arabic fragments 
of the New Testament have been found among the Cairo Genizah texts; see her 
“Arabic Bible Translations in the Cairo Genizah Collections," in U. Haxen (ed.), 
Jewish Studies in a New Europe (Copenhagen 1998) 595-620, esp. 618, n. 99. 


31 Above, n. 13; see also Shaul Shaked, *Between Judaism and Islam: Some 
Issues in Popular Religion," Pe’amim 60 (1994) 4-19 (Heb.), with further 
bibliography. | 

32 For a close parallel, in 19th-century Yemen, see the wonderful story quoted 


by Daniel Sperber, Magic and Folklore in Rabbinic Literature (Ramat Gan 1994) 
89-90. 


33 As Paul Mirecki kindly pointed out to me, this recipe may not be 
aggressive but medical, intended to cause a menstrual period to begin (for such 
recipes, see PGM LXII.76-106 and O. Strass. D 1338 (in Robert K. Ritner, 
"Egyptian Magical Practice under the Roman Empire: the Demotic Spells and 
their Religious context, ANRW 1I.18.5 (1995) 3333-3379, no. 7 3343-44)). 
Unfortunately, there seems to be a certain inconsistency in the “victim”s gender 
throughout the spell, as noted below. 


34 The word "o^wM5[]^ in lines 2-3, which the editors translate as “von 
persischem ???," might be a transliteration of κυπαρίεευνος; for the use of 
cypress-wood in aggressive magic, see Ulrike Horak and Christian Gastgeber, 


“Zwei Beispiele angewandter Bildmagie: Ein griechischer Diebszauber und ein 
^verknotetes" Sator-Quadrat," Biblos 44 (1995) 197-225, on 207, n. 39. 
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They turned the corpses of your servants into food for the birds 
of heaven, and the bodies of your followers for the wild beasts of 
the earth. They shed their blood around Jerusalem (Ps. 79.1-3). 
Likewise shed the blood of so-and-so son? of so-and-so, [in (the 
name of) I-am]-who-I-am, Lord, El Shadai, shed the blood of so- © 
and-so son? [of so-and-so? ...] in hh yhhh yhhh in yh yyw, in the 
Explicit Name, in the name of YHWH the God of the Hosts, 
hear, you angels who are appointed for this recipe, that you will 
shed the blood of the daughter?’ of so-and-so now now, quickly 
quickly. | 
Once again, we may note the astrological instructions and the “now 
now, quickly quickly." In this case, there are no obvious signs of 
Coptic influence, but a careful examination shows that this recipe 
too came from the same magical booklet which our Jewish scribe 
was utilizing. First, the recipe contains only a few Hebrew words, 
unlike all the previous spells in this recipe-book, and it cites even 
the biblical verses in an Arabic translation, unlike most other Cairo 
Genizah magical texts, which cite their biblical sources in the 
original Hebrew. Second, not only does this version of Ps. 79:1-3 
. differ greatly from Saadiah’s Arabic translation of the Psalms,38 it 
also diverges from the Hebrew text in a most significant way. Thus, 
to give the most obvious example, the original Hebrew phrase “they 
have turned Jerusalem into a heap of ruins (gy 2," is here trans- 
lated as “they have turned Jerusalem into a jail (O2T12)." Such an 
unusual translation would make little sense if we assume a single 
step from the Hebrew to the Arabic version, but is readily explic- 
able once we assume a Greek or Coptic version as an intermediary 


35 Or “daughter” (“5 ‘3 *5). 

36 The reading is uncertain here, but the final nun of the word ]3 (“son of") 
seems clear. 

37 The reading 722 (“daughter of") is certain. 


38 For which see J. Qafih, The Book of Psalms with Translation and 
Commentary by R. Saadiah Gaon (Jerusalem 1966) 189-90 (Heb.). For the other 
Arabic translations of the Psalms available at the time, see Georg Graf, 
Geschichte der Christlichen Arabischen Literatur (Vatican 1944) 1:114-126; for a 
more recent overview, see Meira Polliack, The Karaite Tradition of Arabic Bible 
Translation, Études sur le Judaisme Médiéval, 17 (Leiden 1997) 3-22. 
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between the two, for the LXX translation of the word as óxopo- 
φυλάκιον is followed by the Coptic Bible’s MaN2aPpe2, “a place for 
arresting.”3? Given the low likelihood that our scribe was working 
from a Greek model, it seems clear that he was using the same 
Arabic source as in the second recipe, and that that source used the 
same Coptic source as before. Finally, a modern Christian Arabic 
recipe-book, still in use in Egypt in the early 1970s, contains a 
recipe for making a woman bleed*? whose similarity to the Genizah 
recipe leaves no doubt concerning their common ancestor. Both, it 
seems, stem from an older Coptic recipe.*! 


So much for this recipe book, and for a Jew's use of a Christian 
recipe in which the destruction of the Jewish Temple served as a 
paradigmatic historiola. Our next example is no less intriguing, and 
perhaps even more so.? It is a single folio (parchment, 10-11th 
cent.) with several recipes, all of them of a strictly gynaecological 
content— yet another example of the thematic arrangement of some 
recipe-collections. Unfortunately, the top third is broken off, which 
makes it difficult to reconstruct some of the recipes, or even to 
decide whether this was a free-standing sheet or a page from a 
larger collection.*? One page (1b) contains what seem like the more 
traditional Jewish recipes, replete with references to Sara, Hana, 
and other biblical heroines whose pregnancies ended a long period 
of barrenness. The other page (1a; see Plate 5) begins with a badly 
damaged recipe, but as the preserved section contains a pastiche of 
biblical verses dealing with child-bearing and womb-opening, we 
may deduce that the recipe was intended for opening the womb of a 


39 See A. Rahlfs, Psalmi cum Odis, Septuaginta... Gottingensis, vol. X 
(Góttingen 1979) 218, and id., Die Berliner Handschrift des Sahidischen Psalters, 
Abh. kóning. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Göttingen, Ph.-Hist. Kl., N.F. IV/4 (Berlin 1901) 
115. 


40 Again, it is not clear whether the aim is aggressive or medical. Cf. above, 
n. 33. 


41 N.H. Henein and T. Bianquis, La magie par les psaumes, Bibliothèque 
d'Etudes Coptes, 12 (Cairo 1975) 69 (Fr.) and 60 (Ar.). I hope to explore this issue 
and its implications at greater length elsewhere. 


4^? MTKG I, 8 (T.-S. K 1.157). 


43 As the editors note, the letter 7 on the margin of line 14 of the “verso” 
might indicate that this was the 5th page, or section, of a larger collection. 
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barren woman, and that it too probably contained mostly tra- 
ditional Jewish motifs and elements. One may note, however, the 
editorial comment at the recipe's very end— "tested (213). Write on 
silver and hang it (on the patient)." The claim that a recipe has 
been tested and found effective is found on numerous Genizah 
recipes, either at the very beginning or at the very end of the recipe, 
and it too finds numerous parallels in such PGM formulae as 
δόκιμον, which the Greek-speaking magicians placed at exactly 
these positions in their recipes.“ 

The second recipe, from line 11 to the end of the page, runs as 
follows: 


In the name of ’dr mnh ’dr mnh 'dr [... ca. 20 letters ...] the 
womb?45 of so-and-so, daughter of so-and-so, in the one who sits 
[...] heavens [... ca. 13 letters ...] and light and darkness, I 
adjure you [by the one] who created all the holy ancient angels: 
kn’nwk knbwk khfy?n zwf shrys q'ytwn prytwn tryno,? who 
sits [on] the Cherubim who carry the precious throne. I adjure 
you, that you remove yourself to your place, you, the womb of 
so-and-so daughter of so-and-so, (and) not to move not to the 
right side nor to the left side, and you shall not swell like a dog 
and strangle the heart of so-and-so daughter of so-and-so. You 
shall remain in your place and your location (?), and stay 
quietly in your place. I adjure you by the one who created you: 
stay in your place, where you were created. Amen amen sela. 
yw yh yy yh [magic signs] ?bgd sela. 

This recipe has already been studied not only by the MTKG editors, 

but also by Giuseppe Veltri and Hans Dieter Betz, and so we shall 

merely add a few short notes.*" As noted by all these scholars, this 


4 E.g., MTKG I, 10 (T.-S. K 1.28), 14/2: 701301 Ἰ1Π5 (“tested and tried"), and 
the other examples adduced in the editors’ note ad loc. 


45 woo" 5 (mytr?), i.e., ujvpa, a common loan-word in Aramaic and Hebrew. 


46 Note that the scribe supplies supralinear dots above the voces magicae, 
and word-separators between them—both practices well-known from the Greek 
and Coptic magical texts. 


47 Giuseppe Veltri, “Zur Überlieferung medizinisch-magischer Traditionen: 
Das untpa-Motiv in den Papyri Magicae und der Kairoer Geniza,” Henoch 18 
(1996) 157-175; Hans Dieter Betz, “Jewish Magic in the Greek Magical Papyri,” 
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recipe is not only of a well-known type of Greek uterine recipes for 
keeping the womb in check, it is remarkably close to one specific 
recipe, namely PGM VII.260-271. Perhaps the most striking aspect 
of this similarity is the strange expression in line 19, where the 
magician adjures the womb that 252 TS pran 51, “you shall not 
swell up like a dog,” or, as the German translators put it, “dass du 
nicht anschwillst wie ein Hund.” The dog does not seem to belong 
here, and can only be explained as a mistranslation of a Greek 
phrase ὡς κύων, which indeed is found in PGM VII.268. The poor 
translator, in other words, entirely failed to comprehend a pun in 
his Greek source, ending up with a swelling dog (κύων as a noun) 
instead of a swollen, impregnated uterus (κύων as a participle). 


In light of such an error, there is little doubt that the Aramaic 
recipe of the Cairo Genizah is a descendant of a Greek recipe, and 
not the other way around (but the Greek recipe itself may, of. 
course, ultimately go back to some Jewish prototype).* This may 
also explain another apparent misunderstanding, at the very begin- 
ning of the recipe, for whereas the Greek recipe begins with a 
proper title, πρὸς μήτρας ἀναδρομήν, the Aramaic version begins 
“In the name of ?dr mnh ?dr mnh 'dr...". Unfortunately, this and 
the previous line are too mutilated to allow any certainty, but I am 
inclined to agree with the editors that some ancient Jewish 
translator may have failed to understand the Greek title in front of 
him, and thought that πρός ἀναδρομήν was an invocation of an 
unknown power, anadrome, whom he quickly turned into ^dr 
mnh."49 


Be that as it may, once we conclude that the Aramaic recipe is 
based on a Greek ancestor, we can ask ourselves what that Greek 
recipe may have looked like. It is here that the Genizah text 
becomes most interesting for the papyrologist, for while the Greek 
recipe on which it was based was quite like PGM VII.260-271, it 


in Peter Schüfer and Hans G. Kippenberg (eds.), Envisioning Magic: A Princeton 
Seminar and Symposium (Leiden 1997) 45-63. 


48 Cf. Morton Smith, “The Jewish Elements in the Magical Papyri," in id., 
Studies in the Cult of Yahweh, 2 vols., Religions in the Graeco-Roman World, 130 
(Leiden 1996) 2:242-256, esp. 251. | 


49 MTKG I:116. 
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also differed from it in many important details.) What we have 
here, in other words, is an excellent example of a magical recipe 
which circulated in more than one version, each version different 
from the next.5! The Genizah text, once properly re-translated into 
Greek—and this is no easy task, given the translator’s errors,5?? and 
the possibility of further changes to the Aramaic text long after the 
translation itself—would supply us with important evidence for a 
recipe that was a variant of a recipe we already have. 


But this is not all. A look at the recipe itself, at the very left 
corner of lines 21 and 22, reveals a familiar sign. It is the uterus- 
and-key symbol, well known from numerous Greek uterine amulets 
engraved on hematite and other gems.5? As far as I know, this sign 
has so far been attested only on the magical gems, and not on any of 
the extant Greek Magical Papyri. Such discrepancies raise the 
thorny issue of the exact relations between magical papyri and 
magical gems, since quite a few symbols and voces appear in one of 
these corpora but not in the other.54 But the Aramaic copyist of our 
recipe certainly did not find this symbol on a magical gem; he must 
have found it on the Greek recipe he had in front of him. This, then, 
is yet another difference between the recipe of PGM VII.260-271 


90 See the helpful synoptic presentation of the two recipes in Veltri, ibid., 
164-166. 


51 For the best-known example of this phenomenon, see David G. Martinez, A 
Greek Love Charm from Egypt (P. Mich. 757), ASP 30 (=P. Michigan XVI) 
(Atlanta, GA 1991) 6-20. 


52 Note especially the sequence *q'ytwn prytwn tryno,” which the translator 
apparently transliterated from his Greek source, without realizing that this was 
Greek, and not voces magicae. Presumably, the Greek recipe in front of him had 
something like καὶ τῶν περὶ τὸν ϑρόνον (“I adjure you... and by the (angels) who 
are around (God's) throne etc."), and the translator then added the reference to 
the throne in his Aramaic text. For other possible reconstructions of the Greek 
phrase, cf. Veltri, “Zur Überlieferung,” 168-9. 


53 As was noted also by Betz, “Jewish Magic,” 50, n. 28. For the sign itself, 
see Campbell Bonner, Studies in Magical Amulets, Chiefly Graeco-Egyptian (Ann 
. Arbor 1950) 79-94, and Robert K. Ritner, “A Uterine Amulet in the Oriental 
Institute Collection,” JNES 43 (1984), 209-221, with further bibliography. 


54 See esp. Morton Smith, “Relations Between Magical Papyri and Magical 
Gems,” in Actes du XVe congres international de papyrologie, Papyrologica 
Bruxellensia 18 (Brussels 1979) 3:129-135. 
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and the Aramaic magician's Greek Vorlage. It also provides us with 
indirect evidence for a Greek recipe that contained the uterine 
symbol, the same symbol we see on so many uterine gems.5» Here 
too, as in other cases, it becomes clear that the discrepancies 
between what we find on the gems and what we find in the papyri 
are due in large part to the uneven preservation of the evidence. 
The Cairo Genizah, in other words, can provide us with some 
glimpses of Greco-Egyptian magic independent of, but parallel to, 
the Greek Magical Papyri that we already have. 


Following this recipe, we get two or three lines of blank space, 
followed by a very short recipe: 


. And this is the name of impurity for conceiving: [magic signs]. I 
adjure you, names that are written in impurity, in the name of 
twtnys96 and in dyws and qly spwn and sr? sys ’npyrh and 
sypypys, that you shall open the womb of so-and-so daughter of 
so-and-so, and you [shall not] delay it one hour. 


At the margin of this recipe, a second hand added 213 TT, “And 
this is tested," and the same hand added two more lines of magical 
signs, and perhaps also a few Aramaic words, below the recipe. 
Unfortunately, these are mostly lost due to a tear at the bottom of 
the page. 
In commenting on this recipe, the editors correctly note that 
there seem to be invocations of pagan deities embedded in its voces 
magicae—"sr? sys” sounds remarkably similar to Sarapis, and 
_ *dyws" may well be the Latin deus, or, which I find more likely, the 
Greek Δίος. “Twtnys” too might have began his life as Thoth, but 
given the high frequency of “thoth” names in Jewish mystical and 
magical texts (for which see the editors’ note ad loc.), this is far less 
certain. But the most intriguing part of this recipe—and this has 
not been noted by the previous commentators—are the “magical 
signs" in line 25, signs which look suspiciously like Demotic writing. 
Being only an amateur when it comes to Demotic, I showed this 


55 One may note, moreover, that in the Greek original the “key” probably was 
turned by a god such as Anubis or Thoth, as on many magical gems, but the 
Genizah recipe replaces the god with a more abstract figure. Apparently, the 
image was too "idolatrous" for a Jewish copyist to stomach (cf. above, n. 24). 


56 Note the supralinear stroke above this vox, but not above its neighbors. 
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text to several experts, most of whom confirmed that the signs look 
very much like Demotic, but could not make much sense of the 
“text” as it now stands.5’ Given the difficulties of copying obscure 
signs in an unknown language, and considering the likelihood that 
the Genizah recipe is a copy of a copy of some original borrowing 
from an ancient Vorlage, the difficulty of deciphering the Dem- 
otic—if this is what the signs really are—is hardly surprising. 
Nonetheless, the possibility should be borne in mind that a Jewish 
scribe, working from some bilingual original, not only translated a 
Greek recipe with its "pagan" invocations, but also tried to imitate 
the Demotic signs he saw before him, signs that seemed to him 
quite mysterious and powerful. Unknowingly following in his 
footsteps, the Jewish magicians of the 10th and 11th centuries were 
still invoking Sarapis, and even “writing” Demotic, in spite of the 
fact that both the Egyptian gods and the Egyptian writing systems 
have been dead for some six centuries.5® The neighbor's magic is 
always stronger and the older a spell the better it must be, and so 
we find magic rituals, names, and figures migrating from one 
culture to another and from one generation to the next. Conse- 
quently, a thorough acquaintance with Greco-Roman magic is a 
prerequisite for any detailed study of the Genizah magical texts. 
Sometimes, however, it is the Genizah texts that can help us recon- 
struct some long-lost fragments of Greek, Coptic, and bilingual 


magical papyri. 


GIDEON BOHAK 
Tel Aviv University 


97 ] am grateful to Terry Wilfong, Robert Ritner, Janet Johnson, and John 
Tait, who confirmed the similarity to Demotic, and to Willy Clarysse, who denied 
it. 

58 Note, however, the extensive evidence for the “survival” of the Egyptian 
gods, for which see Jean Seznec, The Survival of the Pagan Gods: The 
Mythological Tradition and Its Place in Renaissance Humanism and Art, 
Bollingen Series, 38 (New York 1953; orig. French ed. 1940), or S. Morenz, Die 
Begegnung Europas mit Ägypten (Zurich 1961). A study of the fate of the 
Egyptian gods in the Jewish magical and religious traditions remains a 
desideratum. 
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Lender, Borrower and Banker 
in P.Yale I 65: 


The opening of this document, described as a “repayment of 
loan," caused the editors substantial difficulties. Lines 2-9,2 as 
printed, read as follows: 


Διονυεία Διδύμου μητ[ρὸς] Anua- 

ροῦτος an’ Ὀξυρύγχωί[ν πόλεω]ς µε- 

τὰ κυρίου ᾿Αϑηναίου [......] tov 'A- 

Ὀηναίου ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς [πόλεως τῷ tov- 
5 tov ἀπελευϑέρῳ Διον[υ]ςί[ῳ τῷ] 

καὶ ᾽Αμ[οιαμ]οίτος .... Σαραπίω- 

voc τοῦ καὶ Διοςκόρου ἀπὸ τῆς αὐτῆς 

πόλεως χαίρευν. 


This is translated, “Dionysia daughter of Didymos, her mother 
being Demarous, from the city of Oxyrhynchos, with her kyrios, 
Athenaios, son of ......... , son of Athenaios, from the same city, to the 
freedman of this man, Dionysios also called Amois.... Sarapion also 
called Dioskoros from the same city greeting." The note to line 7 
explains the basis of the translation: 


1 T am indebted to Klaas Worp and to members of the Columbia papyrological 
seminar for much discussion of this text 


2 Line 1 was read as A.. by the editors, who point out that P.Oxy. I 98 has an 
apparently identical heading (read αλί ) à( ) by Grenfell and Hunt, a reading 
rejected without offer of a replacement by the Yale editors). The Yale piece 
appears to me to read α/ (ἔτους) d/, and the reported traces of the Oxyrhynchos 
papyrus would be compatible with such an interpretation. The most natural 
resolution of a/ is ἀ(ντίγραφον), but whether that is right in this case I do not 
know. Attributing the Yale papyrus to year 4 of Antoninus would raise some 
difficulties, which are discussed below. 
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“Youtie suggested that there might be an erasure somewhere in 
the apparent dittography. Our examination of the papyrus shows 
dots of ink over the first omicron and the second mu. There may 
also be dots over the iota and alpha although the papyrus is in poor 
condition at this point. The interpretation here presented assumes 
then a dittography cancelled by the scribe and further a mistaken 
- Αμόιτος for ᾽Αμόι or ᾽Αμόιτι. There is, however, some mark of ink 
above the omicron in -voc. This may represent a correction; or it is 
possible that these letters go with what follows. Since a freedman 
cannot have a father, Youtie suggests that Sarapion alias Dioskoros 
is his agent in this transaction, but neither he nor we find δειὰ 
(Ξδιὰ) a possible reading of the uncertain letters. In any case the 
relationships among these four people remain obscure and dubious, 
but the delay in repaying without penalty and the fact that 
Athenaios is kyrios for the woman who has lent money to his 
freedman suggests that they were close. Perhaps the loan is an 
actual or fictional device used to purchase Dionysios alias Apion's 
[sic] freedom." | 


The speculations of the last two sentences are unnecessary. 
Although it is true that no penalty is mentioned, the document is 
not in fact a repayment of a loan but a new loan agreement 
providing a payment schedule for principal and accrued interest 
from an earlier loan—how much earlier, we do not know. The 
original loan dated to year 14 of Hadrian (129/130), the present 
contract to a year of Antoninus no longer preserved but probably 
between 141 and 144 (i.e., regnal years 5 and 9)? Assuming a 

special personal relationship is hardly necessary; in all likelihood 


3 See R. Bogaert, ZPE 109 (1995) 155 and n. 105, pointing out that the bank 
in question here is attested in the hands of other people from 137 to 141/2 and 
again from 144 to 153. Note that his citation there of P.Oxy. I 96 (in which 
Herakleides is attested for 137-141/2) is a printing error for P.Oxy. 98. It is 
striking that the Yale papyrus and P.Oxy. 98 have an identical heading above the 
first line of actual text, cf. n. 1 above. If I am right in thinking that the L-shaped 
symbol means (ἔτους), however, difficulties arise, for the 4th year of Antoninus 
(140/1) is described as past in the Oxyrhynchos text, where Herakleides is still 
apparently in office. In the Oxyrhynchos text, filing a copy of the receipt with the 
papers of year 4 would be reasonable enough, as a partial repayment of the loan 
had occurred in that year. Nothing in the extant remains of the Yale papyrus 
indicates any transaction in year 4. 
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the lender saw no hope of recovering the original loan except by 
rescheduling it in this fashion. 


The analysis of the remains also arouses suspicion. The 
papyrus, which I have studied both on a digital image supplied by 
the Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library and in the 
original, is generally written in a rather clumsy and extremely ir- 
regular hand which does not suggest a practiced professional. Line 
7, where the supposed signs of cancellation occur, is characterized 
by many stray ink marks and a general messiness. It is difficult to 
imagine that a writer of this sort would have used such discreet, 
rather academic, dots for cancellation rather than the fairly 
straightforward types of cancellation we find in documents, usually 
a line through the text to be deleted.* It will be better to proceed on 
the assumption that all of the text was intended and must be 
accounted for in an interpretation. 


Substantively there are further problems. It would be quite 
exceptional for ἀπελεύϑερος to precede the name of the freedman; 
in normal usage it follows the freedman's name and precedes that 
of the patron. Although the editors are correct that a freedman 
cannot have a patronymic,’ this is not the only possible hypothesis. 


There is another reason not to think that Dionysios alias Amois 
is a freedman. This combination of names appears in several 
documents, all from Oxyrhynchos, spread over a considerable 
period. The evidence is too scanty to connect them up into a 
coherent family tree, and I think it likely that the name was 
current in more than one branch of an extended family. The 
earliest, a son of Ptolemaios, appears in 22 B.C. (P.Oxy. VII 1061). 
Another appears in A.D. 79 in P.Oxy. II 243 borrowing money on a 
mortgage; his parents were Phanias alias Amois (son of Phanias) 
and Zenarion (daughter of Dionysios). Yet another is found in A.D. 
98 as the patronymic of one Psammis, who is presenting his son 
Ploution for epikrisis as a member of the gymnasium (P.Oxy. X 
1266). In this case we can trace the family back thanks to the 


4 *Expunging dots above the errors" do occur in advanced school exercises, 
see R. Cribiore, Writing, Teachers, and Students in Graeco-Roman Egypt (Am. 
Stud.Pap. 36, Atlanta 1996) 95, but I have not found a documentary example. 


5 See my remarks in JJP 21 (1991) 7-8. 
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detailed information given. Psammis underwent epikrisis himself 
in 74/5; his grandfather Psammis appears in the roster of year 34 of 
Augustus (4/5), and his patronymic was Ballaros.€ Psammis was 
surely one of the three men of that name serving as agoranomoi in 
A.D. 91 (P.Oxy. IV 722). There are later holders of the name as well, 
all free citizens with property holdings. This was surely a family 
descended from military settlers and occupying an honorable place 
a little below the highest levels of Oxyrhynchite society. The 
combination Dionysios alias Amois is not the sort of name one 
should expect a freedman to have. 


For a combination of reasons, then, the editors' attempt to see 
in Dionysios alias Amois the freedman referred to is not a plausible 
solution. The editors wound up supposing serious grammatical 
incoherence as a result of the supposed corrections. The form ᾽Αμόι 
gives us no help in itself, as we can deduce from P.Oxy. II 243.6-7, 
where we read Atovucio τῷ Kali] 'Auóv Φανίου τοῦ καὶ ᾿Αμόι; the 
form is used as a short version of both genitive and dative. But the 
fact that the writer then uses ᾽Αμόιτος makes it more likely that 
᾿Αμόι is in fact a dative. If the dative for the name of Dionysios alias 
Amois, son of Amois, is to be taken seriously, he is the lender. 


But what then can the freedman be doing? The dative case is an 
embarrassment if Dionysia is the borrower and Dionysios alias 
Amois the lender. The only obvious possibility is that the freedman 
is the agent of the borrower, in which case ἀπελευϑέρῳ is an error 
for ἀπελευϑέρου and διὰ plus the start of the freedman's name 
should stand in line 5.’ With this in mind I examined the original, 


6 The names are interesting. Psammis shows up in ZG II? 10 (LGPN II s.v., 
designated a foreigner). Pape-Benseler records it as the name given by Herodotos 
(2.159) to Psammetichos III and as an otherwise unknown companion of Xerxes 
in Aeschylus (Pers. 959). Ballaros is lacking in LGPN and Pape-Benseler, but an 
example turns up in SEG 32.1400. In the publication on which that entry is 
based (ZPE 47 [1982] 53-70), Susan Sherwin-White argues on the basis of related 
names like Βάλλις and Βαλλᾶς that Ballaros (« βάλλος = φάλλος) originated 
probably in Ionia or Caria. It seems likely that these names were borne by Greek 
or Carian soldiers in Egypt before the time of Alexander the Great, in which case 
our Psammis may be the descendant of very early settlers indeed. 


7 We should dispose of one other theoretical possibility. The one situation in 


which the name of the owner normally precedes the word ἀπελεύϑερος is where 
the owner is the emperor; the correct order, brought over from the Latin, is 
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on which it becomes clear that the parts of the papyrus above and 
below the crack running through this line are slightly misaligned, 
with the upper part slightly too far to the left. When this is borne in 
mind, it is possible to see that the trace immediately after rho is the 
top of an omicron, followed by an upsilon of which the upper left 
part is largely gone but the remainder preserved. The correct 
reading is therefore ἀπελευϑέρου. In the previous line, a small trace 
of a vertical survives just about where we should have διὰ, and I 
would print [πόλεως δ]ι[ὰ ...]. 


The next question is what lies before Σαραπίωνος.8 The editors, 
invoking Youtie in support, concluded that reading δειά was not 
possible. On the image, the reading does seem conceivable. The 
spelling is banal? but not used elsewhere in this text. On the 
original, however, it can be seen that the last character cannot be 
alpha. Rather, it is an ει ligature. The first letter is in fact a theta, 
making δέςει inescapable, although the sigma is badly damaged 
and it is hard to say exactly what happened there. Sarapion alias 
Dioskoros is thus the adoptive father of the lender.!9 


In summary, I propose to read lines 5-9 as follows: 


[πόλεως δ]ι[ὰ ...-] 
του ἀπελευϑέρου Διον[υ]ςί[ῳ τῷ] 
καὶ ᾿Αμόι ᾽Αμόιτος ϑέςει Σαραπίω- 
νος τοῦ καὶ Διοςκόρου ἀπὸ THC αὐτῆς 
πόλεως, 


Σεβαςτοῦ ἀπελεύϑερος (see P.Oxy. LVIII 3415 for an example). But this is not a 
possible solution here, because either (a) ἀπελευϑέρῳ is correct, in which case the 
freedman is the lender and we are left with no role for Dionysios alias Amois, or 
(b) it is wrong, in which case the freedman is the agent for the borrower. But the 
unlikelihood of an imperial freedman acting for the borrower here is palpable; it 
is a much more uneconomical hypothesis than supposing that -tov is the end of a 
name, and there is no room in line 5 to have a name and Zeßac-. 


8 The ww should be dotted. 
? Gignac, Grammar I 190; I count 15 instances in a search of the DDBDP. 


10 A good parallel occurs in PSI VII 732.1-3 (Oxyrhynchos, 153/4): [Π]ᾳρὰ 
Ὡρίωνος Σαραπίωνος [τοῦ] Παείωνος δέςει τοῦ πρὸς [πα]τρὸς Διογ(ένους) 
IIacío(voc). 
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translating “... through NN freedman, to Dionysios alias Amois, son 
of Amois, (son) by adoption of Sarapion alias Dioskoros...." 


Another problem in this text also poses difficulties, namely the 
immediately following clause concerning payment through the bank 
(lines 9-14): 


ο. ὁμολογῶ ἀπέ- 
10 yew παρὰ cov διὰ τῆς ἐπὶ τοῦ 
πρὸς Ὀξυρύγχων πόλει Σαραπε[ί]- 
ου Αρτεμιδώρου καὶ τ.[ 
αυ......νω. [ τραπέζης ἀρ]- 
γυρίου κτλ. 


In the note, the editors comment “Youtie suggests καὶ τῶ[ν cvv]| 
αὐτῷ τεμένων (= ϑεμένων) and translates ‘Artemidorus and his co- 
founders.' The participle is used by Plato (Laws, 820E) to mean 
‘Mortgages’.” This was rejected by R. Bogaert,!! who pointed out 
that there was no parallel for such an interpretation and instead 
suggested καὶ τ[ῶν ctv] | αὐ[τῷ µετό]«χΣω[ν]. On the image and 
original, however, it is clear that this reading is not possible.!? It 
might be possible to read αὐτῷ but traces remain of the following 
letters, and the first is certainly not mu. 


Of Youtie's reading, the tau of his τεµένων seems secure. The 
second epsilon at first seems a bit problematic, because a trace of 
ink descends from the horizontal middle stroke. On careful 
inspection, however, this appears to be the right end of the original 
bottom, curving a bit too far up. Preceding it, either lambda or mu 
would be possible (the writer often makes mu like two overlapping 
lambdas); the surface is damaged where the first half of mu would 


11 “Les banquiers affermées de l'Égypte romaine,” Studi in onore di Cesare 
Sanfilippo III (Milan 1983) 48 = Trapezitica Aegyptiaca (Pap.Flor. 25, Florence 
1994) 84 n. 46. | 


12 Professor Bogaert, to whom I sent a print from the digital image, concurs 
(letter of 7 October 1998), pointing out also that the restoration of line 12 may 
also be a bit short. 
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be. Reading lambda, however, leads to no possible interpretation of 
the passage as far as I can see. The critical letter is then that 
following the tau. This I now believe is an alpha with a large and 
rounded body, like that in ᾿Αρτεμιδώρου in the previous line. 


Reading ταµενω strongly suggests a middle form of ἵστημι or 
one of its compounds. It is hard to avoid ευνεςταμένων, the term for 
nominees or representatives used in (e.g.) P.Turner 17.8, where it 
forms part of a descriptive phrase for the bank (lines 7-9): διὰ τῆς 
Σαραπίωνος καὶ ᾽Αμμωνίου τῶν «υνεςταμέν[ω]ν ὑπὸ Διονυς[ί]ου ὡς δ᾽ 
ἐπί τινων] Pavctov καὶ τῶν μ[ε]τόχων τρα[πέζ]ης.13 The key to 
reading the word here is the recognition (which I owe to Klaas 
Worp) that the alpha at the start of the line is extended to the right 
farther than one would expect, and that there are traces leading 
into the upsilon. This can be a sigma. Reading nu after upsilon is 
not difficult. In all, then, I read the line as 


a cvv[s ]cvapevov [. 


The a/pha is undeniably awkward, but it may be taken as the 
second syllable of a διά beginning in the previous line. Precisely 
what the correct reading and restoration there is, I cannot say. 
There are traces of some letters after the point at which the editors' 
text places the bracket. It is possible that we should read κ[α] τῶν 
ςὺ[ν αὐτῷ à-], but in the absence of parallels it is impossible to be 
confident of the correct restoration. Nonetheless, it seems certain 


13 See the correction of the text in P.Oxy. XLIX 3487.8-9n., rendering it as 
"sometimes called ‘of Faustus’.” The term «υνεετάμενος, in the singular, for a 
banker's representative also appears in this text, line 15, and in other papyri. 
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that the phrase contained a mention of nominees acting for the 
bankers.14 


ROGER S. BAGNALL 
Columbia University 


14 It should be noted that the restoration of lines 35-38 in the edition cannot 
be correct, as the lacuna at left is no more than 2 letters. I would restore as 
follows: 


[..] ἐμοί te κα[ὶ παντὶ τῷ ἐπιφέρον-] 
τι. κυρία ἢ ἀπο[χή. (ἔτους) . Αὐτοκρά-] 
[τ]ορος Καίεαρος Τίτ[ου Αἰλίου] 
[ Αδ]ριανοῦ [Αν]των[ίνου Σεβαςτοῦ] 
The editors' ὑπὲρ ἐμοῦ in 35 is too long for the available space. 
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The Death Declarations of Roman Egypt: 
A Re-appraisal 


Death declarations: provenance and seasonal distribution 


Under the Principate, the inhabitants of Egypt were registered 
in censuses held every fourteen years. The names of taxpayers were 
collated in separate tax lists from which they had to be removed in 
the event of their death. It is commonly assumed or implied that 
the authorities would be informed of such deaths by means of 
individual applications, now known as death declarations, that 
were filed by the family of the deceased. Eighty-seven of these texts 
have been published to date. They report the death of men, many 
though not all of them at ages that made them liable to pay poll tax, 
and usually state the month or months in which the death occurred 
and in which the declaration was filed; in a number of cases, only 
one of these dates is given or still legible. In terms of their 
distribution over time, the death declarations broadly resemble the 
census returns (Fig. 1).2 


1 See L. Casarico, Il controllo della popolazione nell'Egitto romano, 1: Le 
denunce di morte (Azzate 1985), a corpus of eighty-three texts with discussion, 
with four additional texts in U. Molyviati-Toptsi, “A Death Certificate from the 
Berkeley Collection,” ZPE 77 (1989) 281-2. Eighty-two of these documents can be 
dated (see Fig. 1). Previous studies include O. Montevecchi, “Ricerche di 
sociologia nei documenti dell'Egitto greco-romano, V.—Le denunce di morte,” 
Aegyptus 26 (1946) 111-29, and W. Brashear, “P.Sorb.inv. 2358 and the New 
Statistics on Death Certificates," BASP 14 (1977) 1-10. 


2 The data on the census returns have been taken from R. S. Bagnall and B. 
W. Frier, The Demography of Roman Egypt (Cambridge 1994) 8, Table 1.2, with 
the addenda 309-12. 
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Census returns 
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Fig. 1 Chronological distribution of death declarations and census returns 


Much the same is true for their geographical provenance. As 
usual, over three-quarters of these texts come from the Fayum, all 
but one of the others from the Oxyrhynchite nome (Table 1). The 
month of death is recorded in sixty-four cases. Forty-nine 
documents recording the date of filing are known, two-thirds of 
them from the Fayum (Table 2).3 | 


Table 1: Reported months of death 


Oxyrhynehites 
ma Be 

Pag [T — 4 — | [m 
FR 


3 These tabulations draw on the data collected by Casarico and Molyviati- 
Toptsi, superseding the presentation in Brashear, 7. 
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In thirty-nine texts both dates are preserved. This sample 
reveals the close proximity between the dates of death and the 
dates of filing: in 69.2 per cent of all cases both events are assigned 
to the same month, and in another 25.6 per cent deaths were 
reported in the following month. In only two cases (5.1 per cent) 
does the interval amount to two months. Several other declarations 
are too vague to be dated with precision, referring as they do to the 
*present year," the "last year" and the "current month." As a result, 


the seasonal patterns of mortality and formal documentation are 
mutually consistent (Fig. 2). | 


35 
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1199 194 
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Fig. 2 Monthly distribution of deaths in the death declarations 


The observed brevity of the intervals between death and filing 


permits us to expand our database. Thus, when the month of filing 
. is known, this information can be used to estimate the approximate 
month of death, which is likely to be the same or the previous one. 
In Table 3, I have assumed, on the basis of the attested pattern, 
that seventy per cent of all deaths occurred in the same month the 
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declaration was filed and thirty per cent a month earlier; hence, if a 
document is known to have been filed in a given month but the 
month of death is missing, I assign 0.7 deaths to that month and 
0.3 to the previous month. Through this adjustment, the database 
for the seasonal distribution of deaths may be increased from sixty- 
four to seventy-five. The overall pattern remains virtually 
unchanged (cf. below, Fig. 3). 


Table 3: Inferred monthly distribution of deaths 
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The picture is clear: mortality, as reported in the death declar- 
ations, is extremely low during a four-month period from March to 
June, gradually rises from July to January and conspicuously peaks 
in February, only to drop to close to zero in the following month and 
for the whole spring. Brashear has argued that “the number of 
extant certificates is too small to be statistically significant," and 
that, therefore, the pattern of a larger sample *might assume an 
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appearance radically different from the present one: the monthly 
distribution might be more equal.” This is not quite correct. 
According to the extant documentation (Table 1), 76.6 per cent of all 
deaths took place in the first half of the Egyptian year (Thoth to 
Mecheir). Coming from a random or near-random sample,5 this 
attested proportion is compatible, at a ninety-five per cent level of 
confidence, with an underlying range from sixty-five to eighty-five 
per cent. Thus, in one case out of twenty, a random sample taken 
from a population in which no more than sixty-five per cent of all 
deaths occurred in these four months would produce the attested 
incidence of 76.6 per cent; in nineteen cases out of twenty, it would 
not. The present sample is best consistent with an actual proportion 
of deaths of seventy to eighty per cent from Thoth to Mecheir. 
Hence, a “radically different appearance,” in the form of a fairly 
evenly balanced mortality distribution as envisaged by Brashear, is 
most implausible. The attested winter peak must already have been 
present in the original corpus of texts. 


The seasonal incidence of deaths and death declarations 


Having thus determined that the skewed distribution of 
reported deaths is not merely a function of small sample size, this 
pattern may be checked against other evidence of seasonal mortal- 
ity. Fig. 3 reveals that the monthly incidence of deaths in the death 
declarations is completely incompatible with the mortality pattern 
derived from Greek epitaphs in Upper Egypt.® Mortality among 


4 Brashear, 8. 


5 There is no obvious reason why death declarations of people who died in the 
first part of the year should have had a significantly better chance of surviving on 
the odd rubbish heap than other documents. 


6 The data on seasonal mortality in Upper Egypt come from R. Sallares and 
W. Scheidel, Disease and the Demography of the Roman World (forthcoming). 
They are corroborated by other evidence, such as Coptic texts from the same 
region (also collected in Sallares and Scheidel) and mummy labels from the early 
empire (analysed by W. Scheidel, “The Meaning of Dates on Mummy Labels: 
Seasonal Mortality and Mortuary Practice in Roman Egypt," JRA 11 (1998), 285- 
292). Epigraphic data from the Fayum are sparse; they may have differed 
somewhat from the evidence for the Nile Valley but are likewise incompatible 
with the pattern found in the death declarations. 
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teenagers and adults—the death declarations and the epigraphic 
record are dominated by the same age-groups—peaks in March and 
April, at a time when the death declarations register an annual low. 
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Fig. 3 Monthly distribution of deaths in Upper Egypt 


69.4 per cent of the extant declarations were filed in a four- 
month period from Hathyr to Mecheir, and 70.3 per cent of all 
deaths were reported from Phaophi to Mecheir. Áccording to the 
epitaphs, by contrast, no more than about forty per cent of all 
deaths occurred during the same five months from Phaophi to 
Mecheir. Thus, in the death declarations, the death rate for this 
period is three and a half time as high as in the tombstone inscrip- 
tions. This deviation cannot possibly be due to chance (p « 0.00001). 
We must conclude that the seasonal incidence of deaths docu- 
mented by the death declarations does not reflect reality. In fact, 
the distribution attested in these texts to some extent inverts the 
actual pattern. Either the reporting or the dating of deaths in the 
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death declarations was determined by factors that were extrinsic to 
the demographic regime of the region.? 


The Wilcken hypothesis 


This observation supports the idea that the unrealistic 
concentration of deaths in the early winter was the result of 
seasonal irregularities in the filing of death declarations, such as a 
rush to meet a deadline. Wilcken has suggested that individuals 
whose death fell into the first six months of the year only had to 
pay one half of their annual taxes.? This conjecture is not supported 
by other evidence (except for the fact that poll tax was often paid by 
installment rather than up front), and as I will show below, it raises 
serious questions that have yet to be addressed. 


For the Wilcken hypothesis to be tenable, the monthly incidence 
of deaths (unlike the incidence of filings) reported in the death 
declarations during the first half of the year needs to be broadly 
consistent with the actual mortality pattern as reflected in the 
epitaphs. This seems to be the case. Both samples suggest a 
gradual rise of the death rate over these six months (Fig. 4). This 
impression is strengthened by the smoothed distribution that . 
clarifies the central trend (Fig. 5). 


7 Montevecchi, 120 considers the pattern generated by the death declarations 
as improbable, as does B. D. Shaw, “Seasons of Death: Aspects of Mortality in 
Imperial Rome," JRS 86 (1996) 123. Brashear, 7-8 defers judgement. It is fair to 
say that the attested distribution is so extreme that it is a priori unlikely to fit 
any real mortality pattern. 

8 U. Wilcken, Grundzüge und Chrestomathie der Papyruskunde, I, 1 (Leipzig 
1912) 196. See also Montevecchi, 118-19, and most recently Casarico, 17. Brash- 
ear, 8 reports this speculation as fact. 
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Fig. 4 Monthly distribution of deaths in Upper Egypt 
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Fig. 5 Monthly distribution of deaths in Upper Egypt (three-month moving averages) 
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Geographical variation? 

At first sight, this finding might be thought to corroborate the 
Wilcken hypothesis. However, problems abide. For instance, it is 
not self-evident that the procedures for declaring deaths or 
remitting taxes must have been the same all over Egypt, or even in 
the two nomes that are documented at all. The reports from the 
Oxyrhynchites are concentrated earlier in the year than those from 
the Arsinoites (Fig. 6). 
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Fig. 6 Monthly distribution of deaths in the death declarations 


Needless to say, only the pattern for the Fayum is reasonably 
well established. Owing to the small size of the Oxyrhynchite 
sample, random fluctuation is more likely to muddy the waters and 
makes it difficult to identify genuine differences. Seventy-seven per 
cent of all deaths in the Oxyrhynchites occurred from Phaophi to 
Choiakh, compared with twenty-six per cent in the Arsinoites. 
Taking twenty-six per cent as the standard, the difference is highly 
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significant (p < 0.00001). The attested incidence for the Fayum is 
compatible, at a ninety-five per cent level of confidence, with an 
actual incidence of thirty-eight per cent. In this case, the discrep- 
ancy remains impressive (p < 0.0014). This suggests that in the 
Oxyrhynchite nome, deaths were significantly more likely to be 
recorded in that part of the year than in the Fayum. The contrast is 
even stronger for the period from Tybi to Mecheir, with forty-two 
per cent of all reported deaths in the Fayum compared to a mere 7.7 
per cent in the Oxyrhynchites. 


It would hardly be surprising to encounter a slight difference in 
administrative practice between different parts of the country. 
However, an earlier deadline outside the Fayum is hard to reconcile 
with the Wilcken model which requires the existence of a deadline 
right at the end of the first half of the Egyptian year. The available 
data are puzzling, yet in the absence of additional evidence we will 
never be able to solve this problem. At the very least, we must allow 
for the possibility that the fiscal system was more complex than 
suggested by the Wilcken hypothesis, and that deadlines may have 
been variable and therefore may have served a different purpose. 


Coverage by death declarations 


It has never been quite clear whether the submission of death 
declarations was a voluntary act or a legal requirement.? In this 
connection, it is interesting to note that about a quarter of all 
known texts report the death of individuals who were not liable to 
pay poll tax. Eleven items refer to minors and ten to men over the 
age of sixty-two.!? This pattern does not reflect the underlying age 
distribution of mortality. In Egypt, about half of all deaths would 
occur under the age of fourteen, thirty-five per cent from ages 
fourteen to sixty-two, and fifteen per cent later in life.!! These rates 
do not square with the attested split of thirteen, seventy-five, and 
twelve per cent. The death of minors was only sporadically reported 


9 Montevecchi, 119 notes that it was in the interest of the relatives to declare 
the death of a taxpayer but thinks that the system was compulsory. Casarico, 21 
also opts for compulsion. 

10 See Casarico, 14. 


11 On the male age distribution, see Bagnall and Frier, 91-110. 
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to the authorities. We may suspect that only older children, espe- 
cially young teenagers, received attention, while smaller children 
could safely be ignored. By contrast, the elderly were noted in a less 
haphazard fashion, albeit less regularly than taxpayers. In real life, 
about thirty per cent of all deaths over the age of fourteen took 
place over the age of sixty-two, but only fourteen per cent of all 
declarations refer to such cases. This means that the deaths of the 
elderly are about half as well attested as those of adults but four 
times as well as those of children. 


At this point, it is worth pointing out that the fact that the 
number of published census returns is three and a half times as 
large as the tally for death declarations cannot be taken to show 
that the former were more frequently filed than the latter.!2 Even 
assuming that the entire population (or the same proportion 
thereof) was obliged to provide both census returns and death 
declarations, it is impossible to infer the original totals from the 
extant record. When we apply Hobson's mean of 7.34 persons per 
household to the whole country (an estimate that is at least un- 
likely to be wide of the mark), six million Egyptians lived in about 
820,000 households.? The same number of census returns would 
have been due every fourteen years. If the death of every man aged 
fourteen to sixty-two was required to be documented by filing a 
death declaration, and if three-quarters of all such documents 
originated from that age group (see above), some 840,000 death 
declarations should have been drawn up in any given fourteen-year 
. period.!4 If we assume that the reported dates of death are correct, 


12 Cf. Casarico, 22. 

13 Households: D. W. Hobson, “House and Household in Roman Egypt," YCIS 
28 (1985) 220-1; population: W. Scheidel, "The Size of the Population of Roman 
Egypt: A Comparative Perspective," in id., ed., Debating Roman Demography 
(Leiden, forthcoming). Bagnall and Frier, 12 assume that the entire population of 
Egypt was subject to the census. 


14 At e(0)=25, 120,000 out of 3,000,0000 men died every year, 60,000 of whom 
would appear in death declarations; 14 x 60,000 = 840,000. 
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about forty per cent of all such deaths (from the second half of the 
year) went unrecorded, and the expected total of texts drops to 
about 500,000. Thus, the average number of census returns would 
either have been roughly the same as for death declarations, or at 
most 1.6 times as high. In the former case, the number of census 
returns currently known is 3.5 times as high as expected; in the 
latter, 2.1 times. However, the extant texts represent only a minute 
fraction of the (maximum) volume of the original corpus of texts, in 
the order of 0.00145 per cent, or one in 70,000. This would not be a 
serious problem if we could be sure that the surviving texts 
constitute a random sample of an erstwhile total. For that to be 
case, the chances of survival would need to be the same for both 
types of documents, or the differential rate of transmission would 
need to be known. No such information is available. From a statis- 
tical perspective, it is the fact that the extant texts cannot be shown 
to be random samples that is crucial. As a consequence, it is 
impossible to tell whether the 3.5 to 1 ratio between published 
census returns and death declarations reflects the ratio between 
the original totals, or whether this actual ratio may rather have 
been in keeping with the predicted rate of 1-1.6 to 1. In this 
particular case, the existing record cannot support inferences about 
the situation in the past. 


Weaknesses of the Wilcken hypothesis 


Death declarations are commonly taken to be the only docu- 
mented means of communicating deaths to the authorities.!5 If that 
was so, the observable gaps in the documentation require explan- 
ation. If this kind of registration was universal and compulsory, it 
was inefficient not only with respect to the young and the elderly, 
which would not be particularly worrying, but also with respect to 
taxpayers who died during the second half of the year. Why are so 
many of them missing? If the death declarations afforded protection 
from unjustified demands by the tax-collector, why did relatives so 
often fail to report deaths that occurred in the spring even though it 


15 E.g., Wilcken 196; S. L. Wallace, Taxation in Egypt from Augustus to 
Diocletian (Princeton 1938) 106. Montevecchi and Casarico do not consider alter- 
native procedures either. 

16 Brashear, 8. 
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would have been in their own interest to do so? At whose behest . 
were people who died in the second half of the year removed from 
the tax lists? If the tax year had been identical with the calendar 
year and if it had been vital to meet deadlines, as implied by 
Wilcken, death declarations ought to have bunched up not only in 
Mecheir but also in Mesore. It would surely have made sense to 
report deaths that occurred in the second half of the year before 
Thoth. Brashear argues that if persons who died during the first 
half of the year were charged only half a year's tax, “it would be 
logical to conjecture that conniving and procrastinating relatives 
would see to it that their dearly beloved's demise would fall—if not 
in fact, then at least on papyrus—before Mecheir 30.”16 Yet nothing 
could be less logical: if a death occurred before Thoth, relatives 
would certainly not “procrastinate” but make sure to report this 
event in time to avoid having to pay any taxes for him at all during 
the coming year. Moreover, a death that occurred after Mecheir 
could hardly be backdated: not only the recorded dates of death but 
also the dates of filing are concentrated before Phamenoth, and 
whereas the former may not have been known to the official who 
received the submission or the scribe who checked their accuracy, 
the latter were. It is hard to imagine how the report of a death that 
occurred in Phamenoth or Pharmouthi could have been filed in 
Mecheir. 


Another problem is introduced by the fact that seven out of ten 
minors and all seven over-age men whose month of death is stated 
are reported to have died during the first six months of the year.” 
In these cases, there cannot have been any need at all to meet 
Wilcken's supposed middle-of-the-year deadline. Why would rela- 
tives report such deaths for the first half of the year but hardly ever 
for the second? And it would be impossible to claim that death 
declarations were specifically designed to obtain a half-year's worth 
of tax relief. In this case, no deaths should have been reported for 
the second half of the year at all. Furthermore, individuals who 
were not obliged to pay the poll tax would not have been covered 
either. | Ä 


17 Casarico, nos. 20, 23, 29, 31-2, 52, 62, and 25-6, 33-4, 43, 57-8. 
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For all these reasons, the Wilcken hypothesis, despite its con- 
tinuing popularity in more recent scholarship, is unsatisfactory. It 
cannot explain the seasonal bias in reporting deaths, let alone the 
corresponding seasonal concentration of non-taxpayers, and it does 
not account for most people who died during the second half of the 
year. 


. Alternative explanations 


There are three possible alternatives. First, the reporting of 
deaths may not have been particularly important, and was there- 
fore neglected for part of each year. This is extremely unlikely. As I 
have tried to show, the number of extant documents is relatively 
large, and there is ample evidence of bureaucratic activity sur- 
rounding these documents, such as concomitant checks by local 
authorities. It was above all in the interest of the relatives of the 
deceased to report his death, which makes widespread evasion or 
indifference improbable. 


Second, some alternative process of reporting deaths may have 
been available. This assumption also entails serious problems. No 
such process seems to be on record, and given that it must have 
involved some form of written documentation, it would be quite 
extraordinary if we knew of eighty-seven death declarations but 
nothing about complementary means of reporting. Moreover, as 
some death declarations come from the second half of the year, 
these complementary means would only have covered some of the 
deaths in those months. Why would the Egyptians favour one 
system of reporting in the fall and winter and another in the spring 
and summer? A possible answer is that deaths in the latter part of 
the year may have been directly reported to the tax-collectors who 
were making their rounds after the harvest. This is certainly not 
inconceivable, perhaps even likely, but raises the question of 
whether this ^window of opportunity" would have been wide enough 
to cover a four-month period that coincided with the annual 
mortality peak. 

Thirdly, we may suppose that the apparent deadline at the end 
of Mecheir stood at the end of a twelve-month rather than of a six- 
month period. In this case, Wilcken's half-year tax relief did not 
exist; all deaths within a given twelve-month period (from Pham- 
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enoth to Mecheir in the Arsinoites) had to be reported by the end of 
that period, right before the tax-collectors would skim off the 
surplus from the main harvest. An annual deadline like this would 
also leave room for some variation between different nomes (see 
above). In this scenario, the filing of many death declarations could 
easily have been delayed until shortly before the deadline, as 
nothing was to be gained from doing it any sooner. Modern 
taxpayers still follow the same principle when submitting their 
annual tax returns. However, under these circumstances the 
seasonal incidence of the reporting of deaths had to be very differ- 
ent from the monthly distribution of the deaths themselves: while 
the former kept rising as the deadline drew closer, the latter ought 
to have matched the pattern evoked by the epigraphic evidence. In 
other words, the two graphs for the monthly distribution of deaths 
and reports could not possibly be synchronized—which, however, is 
the case (above, Fig. 2). This problem could be solved by speculating 
that the people of Egypt were not merely required to report deaths 
before the end of Mecheir but also to discharge their duty within a 
set term following the event, most likely within one month. This 
conjecture helps to make sense of the observed pattern. At the same 
time, it requires us to believe that a substantial number of declar- 
ants deliberately falsified the record by supplying notional dates of 
death in order to conceal their own negligence. 


This will seem a rash conclusion. Brashear points out that “the 
certificates were carefully controlled by the village scribe, and 
although collusion is not out of the question, it is not likely that it 
would persist over three centuries in all locales whence these 
declarations originate.”!® Even so, it is perhaps not impossible. 
Without Wilcken's half-year rule, for all practical purposes the 
precise date of death would have been irrelevant. Negligence and 
falsification of details that were of less than crucial importance to 
the authorities are otherwise well attested in the papyrological 
evidence.!? As it happened, mortality peaked when the incentive to 


18 Brashear, 8. 


19 Cf., e.g., W. Scheidel, Measuring Sex, Age and Death in the Roman Empire: 
Explorations in Ancient Demography (Ann Arbor 1996) 53-91; “What’s in an Age? 
A Comparative View of Bias in the Census Returns of Roman Egypt," BASP 33 
(1996) 25-59 (with BASP 34 [1997] 35-7). 
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report deaths was at its weakest, almost a year away from the next 
deadline. This makes any delays and ensuing falsifications easier to 
understand. Furthermore, not everyone was equally dilatory: some 
certificates were filed in the second half of the year, and only part of 
the population would leave it to the last minute. The fact that so 
many minors and old men were reported to have died in the first 
half of the year (see above) could also be taken to support this 
interpretation. Possibly in the absence of financial considerations, 
sheer indifference is the most credible reason why their deaths 
were filed with considerable delay. Many could not be bothered to 
declare such deaths at all, but those who did usually were in no 
hurry, although they took care to pretend that they had not been 
slow in reporting.2° 

This third explanation, which is about as speculative as the 
Wilcken hypothesis, has several advantages: it accounts for the fact 
that some declarations were made in the second half of the year, 
and for the gradual rise of submissions from a low in the spring to a 
peak in the winter. It also helps to understand the concentration of 
non-taxpayers in the months leading up to and including Mecheir. 


Even so, this interpretation is far from compelling. Other alter- 
natives are similarly unsatisfactory. As it is, the attested system of 
reporting deaths cannot reflect reality. If it was designed to cover 
only part of all deaths, we are left wondering about complementary 
procedures. If, one the other hand, the system was indeed meant to 
register all deaths, it must have worked poorly, given that a 
considerable proportion of deaths either went unrecorded or were 
misreported on a scale that would suggest widespread disregard for 
bureaucratic demands. In brief, we must accept the unpalatable 
conclusion that we do not seem to understand the underlying 
processes. As long as we cannot be sure what this system was 
meant to accomplish, we are unable to judge whether and to what 


20 One may note in passing that the birth declarations from Roman Egypt do 
not suggest the existence of a deadline, and certainly not in Mecheir. The sample 
of data is exiguous (B. D. Shaw, “The Birthing Cycle of Roman Women,” in W. 
Scheidel, ed., Debating Roman Demography, forthcoming): five fall into the first 
and thirteen into the second half of the year. This seems to invert the pattern of 
the death declarations; however, the sample is so small that the implied 
deviation from a completely even split between these two halves of the year is 
significant only up to a ninety per cent level of confidence. 
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extent the inhabitants of Egypt complied with certain rules that 
may have existed but also remain unknown to us. My own explan- 
ation is merely a tentative attempt to make sense of this puzzling 
body of documents. À full-scale reconsideration of these texts within 
the broader context of the tax system of Roman Egypt is clearly a 
desideratum.?! . | 


WALTER SCHEIDEL 
Darwin College, Cambridge 


21 Thanks are due to Bernhard Palme (Vienna) for discussion and advice. 
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Namesakes of Saint Thecla 
in Late Antique Egypt 


^Lord, give rest to the soul of your servant Thecla. 
She died in the Lord." 
A Greek gravestone from Egypti 


Thecla is one of a handful of saints' names, and the only female 
Christian name besides Mary, widely used by the Christian 
inhabitants of Egypt in Late Antiquity.? One papyrologist has 
observed that regional variation in the popularity of saints' names 
in Egypt would make an interesting study.? In this article, I focus 
my attention on the frequency, distribution, and religious context of 
the name Thecla in Egypt. 


First, who was Saint Thecla and why is she important for the 
study of Late Antiquity? It is unknown whether Thecla was act- 
ually an historical figure. Her story first appears in a late second- 

century Christian romance, the Acts of Paul and Thecla (=ATh).* In 


l KE ANATIAYCON ΤΗΝ ΨΥΧΗΝ THC AOYXHC COY BEKAAC ΕΚΟΙΜΥΘΗ EN Κῶ... (W. E. Crum, Coptic 
Monuments, Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire 
[Cairo 1902] 89, no. 8385; Gustave M. Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions grecques- 
chrétiennes d'Egypte [Service des Antiquités de l'Égypte; Cairo 1907] 22-23, no. 
101) The same formula—“Lord, give rest to the soul of your servant 
Thecla...”—also appears on another Greek stele in the Cairo Museum (Crum, 
Coptic Monuments, 126 and pl. XXXIV, no. 8598; Lefebvre, Recueil des inscrip- 
tions, 24, no. 107; Lefebvre corrects an error in Crum's transcription). | 


2 Roger Bagnall, “Religious Conversion and Onomastic Change in Early 
Byzantine Egypt," BASP 19.3-4 (1982) 110-11, compiles a list of seven such 
names that can be said to derive exclusively from Christian saints: Phib, 
Phoibammon, Shenoute, Tatianos, Thekla (Thecla), Theodoros, and Victor. 

3 Bagnall, op. cit. 


4 The fullest critical edition is still that of Richard A. Lipsius and M. Bonnet 
in Acta Apostolorum Apocrypha (Leipzig 1891). On later developments of the 
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that work, she is portrayed as a young woman living in Asia Minor, 
where she becomes a celibate disciple of the apostle Paul and 
eventually assumes the role of an itinerant preacher of the gospel. 
The popularity of her story was such that, by the fourth century, a 
burial shrine dedicated to Thecla had been established outside the 
town of Seleucia (Silifke) in Isauria, near the southern coast of Asia 
Minor. It quickly became a center for pilgrimage, attracting visitors 
not just from Asia Minor, but from all over the Mediterranean. 
Archaeologists this century have uncovered the extensive remains 
of this pilgrimage center.5 - 


Seleucia was the hub of Thecla's cult in late antiquity. But, at 
the same time, interest in the saint also spread quickly throughout 
the Mediterranean world. Egypt seems to have been a fertile 
ground for the cult of Saint Thecla. Thecla's name and image 
appear in a wide variety of media: Greek and Coptic papyri, lime- 
stone grave stelae, textile fragments, wooden combs, terracotta oil 
lamps and pilgrim flasks, and wall paintings. In Egypt as in Asia 
Minor, women's asceticism and pilgrimage proved to be important 
social contexts for the development of Thecla devotion.® In the 
fourth century, communities of ascetic women in Alexandria under 
Athanasius adopted Thecla as their patron saint. In the fifth and 
sixth centuries an active pilgrimage practice connected with Thecla 
developed in the environs of Alexandria. Her image appears on clay 
pilgrim flasks from the fifth and sixth centuries—I have catalogued 
16 published examples." By the sixth century, the martyr cult of 


legend of Thecla, see G. Dagon, Vie et miracles de sainte Thecla, Subsidia 
hagiographica 62 (Brussels 1978). 


5 E. Herzfeld and S. Guyer, Meriamlik und Κόιος Zwei christliche 
Ruinenstätten des Rauhen Kilikiens (Monumenta Asiae Minoris Antique, Volume 
II; Manchester 1930) 1-89. 


6 On the cult of Saint Thecla in both Asia Minor and Egypt, see Stephen J. 
Davis, The Cult of Saint Thecla, forthcoming from Oxford University Press (Early 
Christian Studies Series, 2000). 


7 On the iconography of these flasks and the social context of pilgrimage 
related to Saint Thecla in Egypt, see my article, “Pilgrimage and the Cult of 
Saint Thecla in Late Antique Egypt," in Pilgrimage and Holy Space in Late 
Antique Egypt, ed. David Frankfurter (Leiden 1999) 303-39 (catalogue of 
ampullae, 335-39). 
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Saint Thecla had penetrated the upper regions of the Nile Valley.® 


By studying namesakes of Saint Thecla in Egypt, I hope to gain 
further (indirect) insight into the popularity of the saint and her 
cult in late antique Egypt. The evidence for the practice of naming 
Egyptian children after Thecla comes from papyrological and epi- 
graphic sources. I will proceed by asking four types of questions of 
this evidence: 


1. Chronological: Is it possible to develop a chronology of this 
onomastic practice? For instance, how early does Thecla’s name 
appear? When did her name achieve the widest popularity? 


2. Geographical: How dispersed was the use of her name? In 
what different places does it appear? 


3. Linguistic: Does the evidence for naming children after 
Thecla cross linguistic boundaries? That is, does the name 
appear in both Greek and Coptic sources? Furthermore, do we 
observe any onomastic variants derived from the name Thecla? 
What significance do these variations have? 


4. Religious: What can we discern about religious assumptions 

(if any) behind the practice of naming children after the female 

saint? 

First, how early does the name Thecla appear among the inhab- 
itants of Egypt? One would expect the earliest evidence to be from 
the fourth century, when the cult of Saint Thecla began to attract 
attention in urban centers like Alexandria. According to the editors 
of the Oxyrhynchus papyri, however, the name Thecla appears even 
earlier: in a libellus from the period of the Decian persecution (ca. 
250 CE), a woman named Thecla is identified as the daughter of a 


8 An indigenous namesake martyr, whose legend is partly based on that of 
Saint Thecla, appears in both Greek and Coptic sources: P.Berl.Sarisch. 3 (fifth 
or early sixth century CE); E. A. E. Reymond and J. W. B. Barns, Four 
Martyrdoms from the Pierpont Morgan Coptic Codices (Oxford 1973) 33-79 (text), 
151-84 (translation). The primary setting for this legend is Upper Egypt (esp. 
Antinoopolis and the Hermopolite name). In The Cult of St. Thecla (see note 6 
above), I discuss this legend in the context of Thecla devotion and the Coptic cult 
of the martyrs. 
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man who made sacrifices to the Emperor. If this reading were 
correct, it would be quite noteworthy, for it would tell us that her 
parents were Christians,!? in all likelihood Christians familiar with 
the female saint and her story. In addition, it would indicate a 
remarkably rapid spread of Thecla devotion to the Nile Valley only 
fifty or seventy-five years after the composition of the ATh. 


Such early evidence for a namesake of Thecla in Egypt aroused 
my doubt, and I thought it necessary to have the editors’ reading 
checked. Nikolaos Gonis' recent examination of the papyrus in the 
British Library confirmed my suspicion: after close study he 
concluded that it was impossible to read Θέκλα from the traces.!! 
Thus, the editors' reconstruction of the name Thecla in this third- 
century libellus proves untenable. 


The earliest documented evidence for a namesake of Thecla in 
Egypt comes in fact, as we might expect, from the middle of the 
fourth century CE. A letter dated to this period from Oxyrhynchus 
is addressed by a man named Thonius to his “spouse and sister 
Thecla.”!2 The verso of the papyrus preserves the original address, 
“Deliver to Thecla in the house of Lallochus.”!3 From elsewhere in 
the Nile Valley, two papyri—one a land register from the mid- 
fourth century, the other a lease of land dated 394 CE-— record 
namesakes of Thecla in the city of Hermopolis (al-Ashmünayn).4 Of 


9 P.Oxy. XII 1464.r.10. 


10 John R. Knipfing, “The Libelli of the Decian Persecution," Harvard 
Theological Review 16 (1923) 360. 


11 Nikolaos Gonis, per litt., June 11, 1998. The original editors dotted the 
first, third, and fourth letters of the name (9, κ, and A) to indicate their imperfect 
preservation on the papyrus. According to Gonis, there are in fact "insignificant 
remains" of the first letter, the third cannot be kappa in the writer's hand, and 
the fourth is more likely iota than lambda. I owe thanks to Roger Bagnall, who 
arranged for Nikolaos Gonis to examine the papyrus for me and who facilitated 
our communications. 


12 P Oxy. I 182.r.1-2 (=P.Oxy.Descr. 11.rp.r.1); Dominic Montserrat, et al., 
*Varia Descripta Oxyrhynchita," BASP 31 (1994) 49, no. 11 with pl. 9. The 
editors date the letter to the fourth century CE based on paleographic compar- 
ison with the Papnuthis archive in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3387 (358 CE), 3390 (342 CE). 


13 P. Oxy. I 182.v.1; Montserrat, “Varia Descripta,” 49. 
14 p. Herm. 1 22.v.6 (394 CE); P.Herm.Landl. I rp.25.408 (4th century CE). 
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particular interest, two fourth-century ostraca recently unearthed 
at Kysis in the Kharga Oasis attest women named Thecla, a dis- 
covery that further confirms the popularity of the female saint 
among Christians living in that remote region.!5 


While there are likewise only a handful of references to 
namesakes of Thecla from the fifth century,!6 papyri from the sixth 
and seventh centuries attest the burgeoning popularity of Thecla's 
name. Indeed, the increase in the number of women named Thecla 
during this period can be depicted graphically by comparing the 
number of namesakes attested century by century in three 
geographical locations: Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis/the Hermopolite 
nome, and Aphrodite. 


Table 1 
[ Oyaa [Hermopalis [Aphrodite [Total 
ἱ ιυιυυ μμ MEN 
LEE NM NEN 
EEE νο 


These raw totals are simply the number of namesakes documented 
in each century; in the absence of some constant for comparison, 
they do not provide a direct basis for determining the popularity of 
the name Thecla. However, when one considers these numbers in 
relation to the Heidelberg database records for each century, one 


"μα 
LE 


15 O.Douch I 20.1 (306-430 CE); III 226.2 (4th century CE). For a discussion 
of wall paintings of Saint Thecla in the Kharga Oasis, and an argument for a 
community of ascetic female devotees exiled there in the fourth century CE, see 
Davis, The Cult of Saint Thecla, chapter 5. 


16 From Oxyrhynchus: P.Köln II 102.r.3 (418 CE); P.Oxy. L 3599.r.7, 23 (460 
CE); P.Wash.Univ. II 95.11 (4th-5th century CE); from the Hermopolite nome: SB 
V 7758.r.5 (497 CE); PSI 166.12, 34, 37 (5th cent.?). 
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can begin to calculate with more precision the frequency of the 
name's occurrences.!7 


Table 2 


Heidelberg Frequency of 

database records | occurrence 
.0022 (0.22%) 
.0196 (1.96%) 


263 (2.659) 
436 .0229 (2.29%) 
.0273 (2.73%) | 


Charting the frequency of the name Thecla in three different 
regions—Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis (and the Hermopolite nome), 
and Aphrodite—gives us a more accurate indication of its popu- 
larity over time. It is interesting that the greatest proportional rise 
in the name's popularity occurred from the fourth to the fifth 
century; during that period its frequency in our sources increased 
ninefold. The sudden increase in the occurrence of Thecla's name in 
the fifth century may very well be related to the fact that it was 
during this period that pilgrimage related to the cult of Saint 
Thecla first emerged as an active religious practice in Egypt. In the 
three centuries following, as the popularity of the saint increased, 
so did the popularity of the saint's name, although the increase in 
its frequency of usage was more incremental. 


The popularity of Thecla's name during the sixth and seventh 
centuries is also evidenced by the "density" of different namesakes 
within particular papyri. An early sixth-century document (July 5- 
14, 512 CE) from Aphrodite refers to three distinct women named 
Thecla: a mother of Anouphis, a mother of Mousaios, and a mother 
of Enoch.!® Likewise, a seventh-century Greek papyrus that records 


17 My figures for the total number of papyri recovered for each century come 
from the Heidelberger Gesamtverzeichnis der griechischen Papyrusurkunden 
Agyptens available on the web at: | 


www.urz.uni-heidelberg.de/institute/fak8/papy/hagedorn/ 
18 P Cair.Masp. III 67328, 4.5, 7.4, 10.4. 
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the purchase of a share of a house testifies to the prevalence of the 
name Thecla in Oxyrhynchus: the writer (Elizabeth) not only has a 
mother named Thecla; she also addresses her correspondence to 
another Thecla with a husband named Philemon.!? This latter 
Thecla, the wife of Philemon and the daughter of Dio, is identified 
in another papyrus from 647 CE as the owner of a house in 
Oxyrhynchus.? Yet another Thecla, identified as the daughter of a 
man named Jacob Cana, surfaces in the same document.?! The 
appearance of multiple namesakes in a single papyrus reinforces 
the impression that Thecla's name would have been encountered 
frequently in the daily social interactions of Egyptians during this 
period. 

Having discussed namesakes of Thecla from a chronological 
perspective, I now want to raise questions concerning geography 
and linguistic culture. How widespread was the practice of naming 
children after Thecla? In addition to the data for Hermopolis, 
Oxyrhynchus, and Aphrodite, there is also evidence for namesakes 
in a number of other locales (almost anywhere that provides docu- 
mentary evidence in some quantity). I have already mentioned 
fourth-century ostraca from the Kharga Oasis that refer to women 
named Thecla in that region. A seventh-century marriage contract 
from Apollonopolis Magna (Edfu) mentions another Thecla, who in 
this case was the mother of a man named Philemon.2 In addition, 
grave stelae inscribed with the name Thecla have been discovered 
in the Fayum,? at Hermonthis (Armant),2* and in the vicinity of 


19 SB VI 8987.2, 7, 24 (Oct. 644-Feb. 645 CE). 

20 SB VI 8988.7, 11, 20, 21, 23, 25, 53, 57, 68, 87, 101. This papyrus, although 
discovered in Apollinopolis Magna, witnesses persons and events in Oxyrhyn- 
chus. 


21 SB VI 8988.10. Another seventh-century papyrus published in the same 
volume names two other Theclas—the mother of Atretis, and the mother of 
Anoutis (SB VI 9595.3, 8). 


22 SB VI 8986.rp.8; cf. SB VI 8987.24 and P.Edfou I 4.r.4. 


?3 Albert Gayet, Le monuments coptes du Musée de Boulaq, Mémoires publiés 
par les membres de la Mission Archéologique Francais au Caire IIL.3 (Paris 1889) 
pl. XXVIII, fig. 33; Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions, no. 84. Three other stelae of 
uncertain provenance may have originated in the Fayum (Lefebvre, Recueil des 
inscriptions, nos. 96, 101, and 107). 
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Syene (Aswan). The image on the stele from the Fayum depicts 
the deceased holding a child—perhaps this Thecla had been a 
young mother at the time of her death, perhaps she and her child 
were buried together.?6 


Namesakes of Thecla were found not only among the Greek 
papyri or the Greek population. In excavations of the Monastery of 
Epiphanius (VI-VII CE) at Thebes (Luxor), the name Thecla 
appears in both Greek and Coptic materials. A Greek graffito found 
in Cell B offers the following petition: “[Lord, alnd power of the 
great saints, help your servant Menas, Tur..., ... kion, Thecla and 
Kir. Amen.”27 A Coptic ostracon discovered in the original mona- 
stery conveys a message to a woman named Thecla (and others) 
from a person in prison.?? Seven other Coptic papyri and ostraca 
with namesakes of Thecla have been recovered from Thebes and its 
environs;2? among them, three are personal letters written by the 
namesakes themselves.2° Outside of Thebes, the name Thecla is 
also found in a Coptic papyrus from Aphrodite dated 709 CE.?! 


24 Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions, no. 420. 


25 Lefebvre, Recueil des inscriptions, no. 574. Three papyri from Syene also 
refer to women named Thecla (P.Lond. V 1733.33; P.Miinch. I 5r.rp.1; P.Miinch. 
ΠΙ.1 102.r.9). 


26 This depiction of a woman named Thecla with her child may reflect the 
influence of Egyptian scenes depicting Isis and Horus and/or the Virgin and 
Child. On the influence of Isis iconography on early Christian images of Mary, 
see Michael Carroll, The Cult of the Virgin Mary: Psychological Origins 
(Princeton 1986) 8. 


27 G.Mon.Epiph. 689 (=SB IV 7501.3). Another Greek papyrus also attests 
namesakes of Thecla in the vicinity of Thebes (P.Herm. 31.5). 


28 O.Mon. Epiph. 177.30. 


29 P KRU 23.23; 48.12, 14; 100.73, 75 (all dated to the eighth century CE); 
O.Medin.Habu 165, 166, 209 (seventh or eight century CE); H. R. Hall, Coptic 
and Greek Texts of the Christian Period from Ostraka, Stelae, etc. in the British 
Museum (London: British Museum, 1905) 98, pl. 68, IV.1 (seventh or eighth 
century CE). For a list of Coptic sources in which namesakes of Thecla appear, 
see W. Till, Datierung und Prosopographie der Koptischen Urkunden aus Theben, 
Ósterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften, Philosophisch-historische Klasse, 
Sitzungsberichte 240. Band I (Wien 1962) 216. 


30 OQ Medin.Habu 166, 209; H. R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts, 98, pl. 68, 
IV.1; cf. O.CrumVC 94, a letter (of unknown provenance) in which a woman 
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Several variant spellings of Θέκλα are attested in this 
documentary evidence. In the Coptic sources, one finds the name 
rendered θηκλλ,ϑ2 θηκλε,99 θεΚλε,54 and even eck»oc.?5 The Greek sources 
attest other (mis-)spellings. Two eighth-century papyri from 
Aphrodite (now in the British Museum) include the form Taekla 
(Ταεκλα) in a list of names.36 A miscellaneous fragment in the same 
collection contains the name Tekla (Tex2[a]).?? This spelling seems 
to have been an early variant—two papyri from Hermopolis dated 
to the fourth and sixth centuries also refer to women named 
Τεκλ[α].33 Finally, a funerary stele in the Cairo Museum bears the 
inscription, Thekkla (Θεκκλα).39 The appearance of such alternative 
spellings further indicates how the saint's name was assimilated in 
different ways by Egyptian onomastic custom. 


Let me summarize my findings thus far. First, regarding 
chronology, namesakes of Saint Thecla are attested in Egyptian 
documentary evidence from the fourth to the eighth century CE. An 
increase in the popularity of the name Thecla in the fifth century 
(and in centuries following) may be linked to the emergence of 
pilgrimage practice related to her cult in Egypt during that period 


named Thecla addresses correspondence to a man named Pous on both the recto 
and the verso. 


31 P Lond. IV.1519. In addition, four Coptic ostraca of unknown provenance 
include references to women named Thecla: O.CrumCO 75, no. 447.4; O. CrumVC 
52.2; 94.1, 14; H. R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts, 123, pl. 85, 1.11. 


32 O.CrumCO 447.4; O.Medin.Habu 166.1. 

33 P KRU 100.73. 

34 H. R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts, 123, pl. 85, 1.11 

35 H. R. Hall, Coptic and Greek Texts, 98, pl. 68, IV.1 (eexxocecceai...). 


36 P Lond. IV 1488a; IV 1555.13 (date undetermined). The form Taekla may 
very well have been the result of Coptic confusion over the name Thecla. 
Someone may have thought the initial t- was the Coptic feminine article prefixed 
to the actual name (AJekla. To this root, the Coptic possessive article (fa-) was 
then added to form Ta-ekla, meaning “the (female) one belonging to (H)ekla” 
(Roger Bagnall, per litt., August 10, 1998). 


37 P.Lond IV 1491.D, Fr 2 (8th century CE). 
38 P. Stras V 310.8 (4th century CE); P.Stras IV 194.v.1 (6th century CE). 
39 Crum, Coptic Monuments, no. 8586, pl. XXXII. 
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of time. Second, Thecla's name was in use across a wide geograph- 
ical range—from the Fayum in the north to Syene (Aswan) in the 
south, with evidence for namesakes especially numerous in cities 
like Oxyrhynchus, Hermopolis, and Aphrodite. Third, her name is 
attested across linguistic boundaries (in both Greek and Coptic 
sources) and in a number of variant onomastic forms. 


Finally then, what religious assumptions lay behind the 
appropriation of a saint's name? We have only hints. In a fourth- 
century papyrus from the Kharga Oasis and a sixth-century 
papyrus from Aphrodite, we learn of two women named Thecla who 
named their sons Paul—in each case, perhaps a mother's expres- 
sion of devotion to the apostolic pair. A sixth-century papyrus 
from Oxyrhynchus provides an example of how a family's know- 
ledge of the pairing of saints in the Egyptian cult of the martyrs 
could influence a family's decision to name their daughter after the 
female saint.! It mentions a man named Menas who has a 
daughter named Thecla—Saints Thecla and Menas were commonly 
paired on pilgrim flasks from the fifth and sixth centuries.£ 


Finally, an Egyptian grave stele in the Coptic Museum in 
Cairo? provides a rare, personal glimpse into one Egyptian 
namesake's identification with Saint Thecla. The stele displays the 
roughly carved relief of a female orans. A Greek inscription, 
scrawled like a graffito around and below the figure, identifies the 
deceased as a namesake of Saint Thecla: *Lord, give rest to the soul 
of your servant Thecla....” Standing on a pedestal shaped like a 
parallelogram, this Thecla wears only a short apron; her torso and 
breasts are exposed. A cross has been incised over each upraised 
arm. The artisan also seems to have made an ill-fated attempt to 
etch two animals on either side of the figure. On the right, the head, 


40 Q.Douch I 20.1 (4th century CE); P.Mich. XIII 668.r.1 (542/557 CE). There 
are also two cases of namesakes from Oxyrhynchus who were married to men 
named Paul (P.Köln II 102.r.2 [418 CE]). 

41 P.Oxy. XXVII 2478.r.14 (595/96 CE); cf. a papyri from Antinoe that refers 
to a husband and wife named Menas and Thecla (P.Coll.Youtie II 92 rp.8; 569 
CE). 

42 See footnote 7 above. 


43 Crum, Coptic Monuments, 142 and Pl. LII, Nr. 8693; DACL XII.2.2318, 
2318, fig. 9098. 
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body, and tail of a crudely drawn animal are faintly visible. On the 
left, he or she apparently abandoned the project after only a few 
unsuccessful scratches. 


On this gravestone, the artist has actually tried to portray the 
deceased in the image of her patron saint. The portrait of Saint 
Thecla from the pilgrim flasks—where she appears topless and 
flanked by beasts—infuses the funerary image of her namesake.4 
The commissioning of one's own gravestone was not uncommon in 
antiquity: it is likely that this woman was familiar with such repre- 
sentations of the saint and arranged to have herself depicted in the 
image of Thecla on her own stele. Indeed, this stele suggests that 
some Egyptian namesakes understood their devotion to Saint 
Thecla ultimately as a form of imitation. In their lives, and in their 
deaths, they saw themselves as heirs to both the name and image of 
the female saint. 


STEPHEN J. DAVIS 


Evangelical Theological Seminary 
in Cairo 


44 On early Christian art related to Saint Thecla, see C. Nauerth and R. 
Warns, Thekla: Ihre Bilder in der frühchristlichen Kunst (Wiesbaden 1981); 
Coptic Encyclopedia II, s.v. Christian Subjects in Art: Thecla. In my recent article 
(see note 7 above), I discuss the iconography of Saint Thecla in relation to early 
Christian pilgrimage in Egypt. 
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A Note on Syriac Sabitha and Kollathon 
in the Papyri 


Epiphanius of Eleutheropolis (c. AD 315-403), noted for his 
work on the heresies (the Panarion), also composed a handy 
reference work on biblical and post-biblical weights and measures 
(De mensuris et ponderibus). Although apparently intended for 
readers of Greek versions of the Hebrew Bible, the tract has 
survived in its most complete form in a Syriac edition; the Greek 
text has survived in several fragments and in an epitome of the 
original.! As a consequence, details associated with a particular 
measure cited in the Syriac are often lost in the Greek, which can 
lead to faulty interpretations when only that text is in hand. 


There are two measures that Epiphanius cites as Syriac or used 
among the Syrians: the sabitha and the kollathon.? In the Syriac 
text, the sabitha is described as a Syriac measure among the people 
of Gaza, Ashkelon and the Shefelah. In Gaza and Ashkelon, “they 
call the jar which is the shäfithä the sapation which is translated 
‘the drawing vessel of the wine press’....” The Greek text reads: 
“Sabitha. This is a Syriac word which means ‘a wine press 
vessel'...."3 The Greek text significantly omits the term sapation. 


These two terms, sabitha and sapation, appear in the Egyptian 
papyri in different guises. Sabitha becomes nasalized as caußadov, 
ςάμφατον and «άµαῦον, which are cited in the documents as jars 
containing such items as wine, pickled mullet, cheese and myriads 


1 Epiphanius' Treatise on Weights and Measures-The Syriac Version, J. E. 
Dean, ed., Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 11 (Chicago 1935); for the 
Greek text, E. Mouslas, ed., “Τὸ Περὶ μέτρον koi ςταϑμῶν,” Ευλογια 44 (1973) 157- 
198. | 


? [ have treated the sabitha more fully in the three papers cited below; what 
follows is a summary of their conclusions. 


3 See my article, “Another Unreported Ascalonian Jar: The Sabitha /Sa- 
pation,” Israel Exploration Journal 46 (1996) 258-259. 
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of drachmae. If they approximate the Palestinian sabitha, they are 
rather large jars suitable for bulky items.* 


The word sapation, used in Gaza and Ashkelon as the 
equivalent of Syriac shäfithä, is a Hellenized variant of Syriac 
Sapita and represents the same vocables as sabitha.5 However, in 
the Syriac text sapation is given unvocalized as Spyt’, which is 
phonetically consistent with Greek ςπάτιον/επάϑιον, and this form 
turns up in the documents with the meaning of ‘wineskin’. Hence, 
Syriac sabitha appears in Egypt in two forms, one nasalized 
meaning a jar, the other unvocalized and meaning a wineskin. 
These two forms share another similarity. À sounding of the Duke 
Databank of Documentary Papyri (PHI CD-ROM 7) reveals that the 
two are cited only in documents of the Roman period, almost 
entirely of the fourth and fifth centuries. Since the primary function 
of the caßıðá and the επάϑιον was concerned with wine, it is 
possible that the two terms made their way into Egypt by the 
merchants who frequented the wine producing centers of Gaza and 
Ashkelon, which, as the Exposition Totius Mundi et Gentium (mid 
IV) inform us, exported a wine of excellent quality to all Syria and 
Egypt. | 

As for the kollathon, the Syriac and Greek texts of Epiphanius 
offer a simpler, straightforward definition: "Among the Syrians the 
kollathon is half of a liquid seah, which is 25 xestai." (Κόλλαϑον ἐστι 
παρὰ Σύροις τὸ ἥμιευ τοῦ ὑγροῦ. Ect δὲ Eectwv κε΄.) Unlike the 
sabitha, this measure/container is not associated with any special 
function, nor has it any distinguishing characteristic other than its 
capacity and its relationship to the biblical seah. This rather 
neutral meaning is supported by its etymology. The Syriac 
translates the Greek as qwl’twn, which, unvocalized, is derived 


4 See my article, “Epiphanius’ Sabitha in Egypt: Σάμβαδον/άμφαδον/σά- 
nadov,” BASP 35:3-4 (1998) 215-218. 


5 Above (n. 3), 259-60. 

6 See my article, “επάτιον/οπάϑιον--Α Wineskin," ZPE 121 (1998) 226-228. 
7 J. Rougé, ed. in Sources chrétiennes 124, XXIX, p. 162. 

8 Above (n. 1), Syriac, $33, p. 51; Greek, line 817. 
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from the determinative qülta, *a jar."? In other words, kollathon is a 
generic Semitic term for a (clay) jar, but “among the Syrians,” 
according to Epiphanius, it is of a size that can hold 25 xestai. The 
same Semitic word (in its generic sense) is used by Epiphanius in 
describing the sabitha as “a jar."10 

A search of the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri (PHI 
CD-ROM 7) yields eighteen documents in which κολλάϑον is said to 
appear, in one contracted form or another. Of these eighteen, all but 
five contain elements of the Semitic triliteral klt; the other five, 
using the contraction K®/, must be questioned.!! Of the remaining 
thirteen, three are dated to 703-715 (P. Apoll. 93, 94, 96), one to c. 
595, while the others are dated palaeographically to the VI-VIII and 
possibly could be dated somewhat later. 


If these documents are representative, it is tempting to suggest 
that the late appearance of the kollathon is due to a movement of 
Semitic (i.e. Aramaic) speaking people into Egypt following the 
waves of conquest by the Persians and the Arabs in the early 
decades of the seventh and eighth centuries. Be that as it may, the 
kollathon served as a container for a variety of products such as oil, 
vinegar, wine, pickled fish, fish sauce, cheese and poultry. 


Although Epiphanius writes of the kollathon as a measure of 25 
xestai, its appearance in Egypt is as a container, presumably 
capable of holding that amount: c. 13.5 liters at the rate of 0.54 1. 
per xes. If we are to compare this vessel with the ones recovered 


9 See now, det. nnop in M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian 


Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat Gan 1990) 563. See also K. Brockel- 
mann, Lexicon Syriacum (Reprint Hildesheim 1966) 490, 794. 


10 Above, (n. 3), 258-259. 


11 P. Laur. IV 192, P.Lond. IV 1434, 1515, and P.Lond. V 1754. The editor of 
P.Lond. IV raised this question in his note to 1414.25, where the contraction is 
associated with ἁλυκή. He states that k?/ seems to be a strange contraction for 
κόλλαϑον and goes on to state, “If the x°/ used here as a measure of salt is not = 
κόλλαϑον it is probably κύαϑος.” In the five documents mentioned above and 
throughout P.Lond. IV, the contraction is used exclusively with salt. The precise 
. meaning of this contraction is discussed further in my article on pp. 87-91 of the 
present issue of BASP. 
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from the seventh-century shipwreck at Yassi Adda, it would 
represent one of the largest types.!? 


In sum, the two Syriac vessels described by Epiphanius appear 
to have made their way into Egypt and its ceramic vocabulary over 
time, not so much as measures but as general containers for a 
variety of food products. If, like the sabitha, they were originally 
manufactured to hold wine, they had other uses when the wine was 
gone—in the terminology of the archaeologist, secondary use. The 
kollathon, on the other hand, seems to have been a general purpose 
jar of a certain size and capacity, much as we speak of a gallon jug. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 


12 Subtype Vb, resembling fig. 7 in P. G. van Alfen, “New Light on the 7*-c. 
Yassi Ada Shipwreck: Capacities and Standard Sizes of the LRAI Amphoras,” 
Journal of Roman Archaeology 9 (1996) 196-197. 
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ἁλυκῆς K?/ in the Aphrodito Papyri = 
ο, κόλλαϑον of Salt? 


In the preceding article (pp. 83-86 above) dealing with two 
Syriac containers (caßıd& and κόλλαϑον) cited by Epiphanius of 
Eleutheropolis, I excluded from my discussion of κόλλαϑον five 
references to the contraction «®/ that came up in a search of 
κόλλαϑον in the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri.! I did so 
on several grounds, primarily because the contraction dealt 
exclusively with ἁλυκή in the eighth century registers and accounts 
of Aphrodito and did not conform with the use of kollathon in other 
documents. I also had reservations concerning the interpretation of 
ἁλυκή as "salt." 


The Semitic word kollathon, unvocalized, is derived from the 
determinative gülta, “a jar,” which Epiphanius defines as “half a 
liquid seah, which is 25 xestai.” The thirteen instances that the 
Duke Databank takes as κόλλαϑον that are not abbreviated as k?/ 
(all from the VI-VIII centuries) contain the basic elements of the 
Semitic root klt—e.g., κόλ(λα)ϑίον). These instances also clearly 
indicate jars that could contain a variety of products, such as oil, 
vinegar, wine, pickled fish, fish sauce, cheese and poultry.’ 


Turning to documents containing the contraction x?/, H. I. Bell 
noted in his comments on the occurrence of the abbreviation in 
P.Lond. IV 1414.25 that it is also found in the Coptic text P.Lond. 
Copt. I 463, where it is resolved as κόλλαϑον. He also notes the 
appearance of κόλλαϑον in the Coptic texts CPR II 234.13 and 


1 “A Note on Syriac Sabitha and Kollathon in the Egyptian Papyri,” above, 
pp. 83-86. 

2 See n ^T, det. ΠΠΡῚΡ in M. Sokoloff, A Dictionary of Jewish Palestinian 
Aramaic of the Byzantine Period (Ramat Gan 1990) 563. 

3 See BGU II 37.3-4; CPR VIII 85.20; P. Apoll. 93.6,14,15, 94.3, 96.6-8; P.Bal. 


II 315.5; P.Got. 17r.3.11, v.15, 81.4; P.Laur. IV 184.3-4; P.Ness. III 89.43, 99.39- 
40; SB XVI 12262.2.4. 
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MPER V 32.4 Bell concludes his comments with “If the x?/ here used 
as a measure of salt is not = κόλλαϑον, it is probably κύαϑος.” In 
his list of abbreviations, the contraction is given as k/ = 
KóXAXaO90v(?), but in the index it is given without any mark of its 
being questionable.5 


The question that must be considered is whether x*/, as the 
equivalent of kollathon, represents a jar as it does in other 
documents, or whether the abbreviation does not represent koll- 
athon at all and is an otherwise unknown measure in post- 
Conquest Egypt. Another question to be raised is whether ἁλυκῆς 
associated with κὖ/ in the Aphrodito papyri should be taken as 
"salt." 


At the outset it is clear that the Aphrodito accounts and 
registers which record allowances of food (δαπάνη) for the 
households of Arab officials and the armed forces are stated not in 
terms of containers (i.e., jars) but in recognizable measures. Wheat, 
bread and poultry are measured out in artaba; oil, cheap wine/vin- 
egar and honey in xestai or metra.6 When these commodities were 
packed for transportation, they were undoubtedly put into sacks, 
jars or (wine)skins. It follows that where ἁλυκῆς K®/ appears in the 


4 Cited in Bell by the older abbreviations RKT II and PERM V. In CPR II 
234.13, the contracted form x*/ is part of a line in Greek, while kollathon is given 
uncontracted in the Coptic in line 10. In MPER V 32, the word is also uncon- 
tracted. W. E. Crum, in his notes on P.Lond.Copt. 1 463, cites the discussion in 
WO I, p. 764. 


5 Note in P.Laur. IV 192, a document from Aphrodito, κὖ/ in line 36 is 
expanded to κ(ολλά)ϑίου) without any indication that it is questionable. Note 
also, by way of contrast, in P.Laur. IV 184.2-3, of unknown provenance, the use of 
the Semitic triliteral in the expansion of κολλ(ά)δ(ων) in an account dealing with 
jars of wine. 


6 Metals such as iron and bronze were weighed. Anchors and γονάχια (cloaks 
or blanket-like wraps) were treated as individual items priced at so much per 
item. The word γονάχιον should be added to the list of Semitic words that crop up 
in the Egyptian documents. See my article, “The Words τομάχιον and γονάχιον in 
the Egyptian Papyri," ZPE (1990) 241-242. 
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context of items treated as measures, the contraction also signifies 
a measure and not a container known as a kollathon or a kuathos.? 


There are six Aphrodito documents in P.Lond. IV (1393 [SB III 
1241], 1414, 1434, 1435, 1448, 1515) and one in P.Laur. IV 192 that 
provide the number of k?/ of “salt” per nomisma. in P.Lond. 1434, 
1435 and P.Laur. 192, the number of x?/ per nomisma is 36, 
expressed as τοῦ Ac in 1435.106. Accordingly, each x?/ is the 
equivalent of 1.33 carats and fractions thereof (1/4 = 0.33 car.; 1/3 = 
0.44 car.). The three documents that reflect this relationship of 
ἁλυκῆς K?/ to the nomisma is summarized as follows: 


P.Lond. 1434.221-222: 36 = 1 nom.; 222a: 18 = 1/2 nom.; 223: 576 = 
16 nom.; 234 and 238: 1 1/34 = 3/48 nom.; 235-237: 1 1/34 = 1/24 
nom. 

P.Lond. 1435.82: 144 = 4 nom.; 106: 126 = 3 1/2 nom. 

P.Laur. 192: 2/3 = 1/42 nom. 

A different rate of k?/ to the nom. is given in SB 7241.60-61 
(=P.Lond. 1393), in which 122.5 are quoted at 20 to the nom. (τοῦ 
K), which would equal, if stated, 2.4 car. each or 80% more than the 
36 rate. Similarly 1414, a long but fragmentary account, offers 
another rate expressed by τ (ν) ιβ; e.g., line 58, 8 at the rate of 12 
per nom. = 2/3 nom.; line 101, 4 at the rate of 12 per nom. = 1/3 
nom.; lines 103 and 117, 2 at the rate of 12 per nom. = 1/6 nom.? 
This rate is triple the 36 rate and 80% more than the 20. Two 
accounts, 1448 and 1515, do not come close to these rates. in 1448, 
the price of 3 aA? x?/ is given as 1/2 nom., which would be the 
equivalent of 6 per nom.; in 1515 the price of 6 is 4 nom. or 2/8 nom. 
each. 


The above are data for numbers of k?/ of “salt” in terms of rates 
per nom. Other citations without rates are given in 1433.51.119.167 
of 1 3/4 k?/; similarly in 1449, there are 13 citations ranging from 1 
1/2 to 61 1/2 x. 


7 Unusually in a collection of papyri, the index of words to P.Lond. IV has 
only one clear reference to a jar, knidion in 1375.17. 


8 Incorporated into these figures for 1414 is a rate of 1 1/8 car. per k?/, which 
escapes this writer. 
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Another view has been put forth by R. Rémondon in P.Apoll. 93 
A 8n, and followed by the editors of P.Mert. II 100.3n, that «®/ 
should be expanded to κ(α)ϑ(αρά). The word ἁλυκῆς, for lack of a 
clearer meaning, is taken as “salt” which would make the phrase 
“clean salt." The editor of P.Mert. holds that “salt... seems the more 
likely sense, especially as it is a common item in food-supplies to 
the fleet and the workmen, and &Ac itself never occurs in the 
Aphrodito accounts." However, unlike the Aphrodito documents, the 
ἁλυκῆς in both of these accounts appears not associated with a 
measure but as the contents of a container known as a λάκον. 


If there is substance to the above analysis, x?/ should not be 
taken as a container known as a κόλλαϑον nor as the adjective 
καθαρά but instead as a measure of indeterminate nature. As for 
ἁλυκῆς, it is questionable that salt was the commodity that was 
being measured by units of x°/. The common word for salt &Ac does 
not loom large in the documents. Preisigke, WB and its supple- 
ments list a small numer of citations in contrast to the Duke 
Databank files for P.Lond. IV, which list 55 matches for ἁλυκή. 
Further, the measure for ἅλς, not often stated, is the artaba. 
P.Wisc. II 183 records one artaba "of fine salt" (ἁλὸς λεπτοῦ) as a 
load for a donkey. P.Oxy. VIII 1143.5.7 also cites the artaba as a 
measure for salt, and BGU III 7731.11.11 calls for 20 artabas of salt. 
In general however, purchases of salt are not given in terms of 
measures, certainly not in fractions of a measure as is GJ vk.? 


There is no doubt that the adjective ἁλυκός can mean “salted” 
as in BGU I 14.iv.22, where τιμῆς τυρῶν ἁλυκῶν is clearly “the 
price of salted cheese." As a noun or substantive in the feminine, 
ἁλυκή suggests something more than ἅλς, something that is salty 
or salted. A hint of this can be found in BGU IV 1069.v.9, an 
account which lists the τιμὴ ζύτου εὐπατρικ[ου] καὶ ἁλυκῆς. 
Preisigke, WB rightly suggests “Salzspeise (?)" rather than “salt.” 
The phrase that comes to mind is something like "beer and 
pretzels." In other words, a food rather than a mineral. 


The citations of ἁλυκή in P.Lond. IV bear a resemblance to the 
citation in BGU 1069 in that the word is closely connected to oil. 


9 See, e.g., P.Ryl. IV 629.45,90,294; P.Mert. II 34.10,11. 
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There are some 15 citations in the accounts and registers that read 
(ὑπὲρ) τιμης ἐλαίου (καὶ) ἁλυκῆς δαπάνης κτλ. for various Arab 
officials and workmen in Egypt and elsewhere. What is being dealt 
with in these accounts appears to be a staple food-product that is 
salted so that it will not spoil, one that travels well—like modern 
salted cod!?—and one that combines well with oil in the diet of the 
times. 


Το sum up, the precise meaning of x?/ and ἁλυκή in the late 
documents remains elusive. What can be said with some certainty 
is that the contraction κὖ/ should not be expanded to read κόλλαϑον 
and that it represents a measure of indeterminate nature, meaning 
units οἵ ἁλυκή. As for ἁλυκή in P.Lond. IV and P.Laur. IV 192, the 
word should not be taken as “salt” but as a salted or preserved food- 
product associated with other foods in the early Arab documents, 
such as wheat, bread, poultry, wine/vinegar, honey and, especially, 
oil. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University | 


10 It is tempting to speculate that ἁλυκή is made up of &Ac and ὕκης, salted 
sea-fish that can be sold whole or in pieces. If it is significant, it should be noted 
that the index of words has not one reference to γάρον or ὀψάριον. 
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Κα(μ)ψάκης in the Papyri, LXX and TLG 


Epiphanius' vade mecum on biblical and post-biblical weights 
and measures, best preserved in a Syriac version of the original 
Greek,! has yielded a modest harvest of Semitic measures/con- 
tainers that have made their way into the Egyptian papyri: 
«άμαῦδον/ςάβαῦον, επάτιον/επάδιον and κόλλαϑον.: To these we 
may add καψάκης and its nasalized version καμψάκης. 


Among the biblical measures and their Greek counterparts, 
Epiphanius cites the καµφάκης ὕδατος and its association with the 
prophet Elijah in I Kings (lines 754-55). The relevant portion of the 
Syriac version ($35, p. 51) reads: “The kapsakés of water has a 
capacity of 12 xestai.... This, however, is the great kapsakés, which 
is one-fourth division of the seah.... But that which was prepared for 
Elijah was also a kapsakés, with 4 xestai in the measure.... And it 
was equal in capacity to the stamnos, in which stamnos are 4 
Italian or Alexandrian xestai.” 


Κα(µ)ψάκης is a translation of MT nn9* (tzapahat). In the 
Hebrew Bible, the word is found four times (I Sam. 26:11,12,16, I 
Kings 19:6) as a vessel of water and three times (I Kings 
17:12,14,16) as a vessel of oil. Derived from M3%, meaning “to make 


1 Epiphanius’ Treatise on Weights and Measures-The Syriac Version, J. E. 
Dean, ed., Studies in Ancient Oriental Civilization 11 (Chicago 1935); for the 
Greek text, E. Mouslas, ed., “Τὸ Περὶ μέτρον καὶ ςταϑμῶν,” Ευλογια 44 (1973) 157- 
198. | 


2 See my articles “Another Unreported Ascalonian Jar: The Sabitha/ 
Sapation," Israel Exploration Journal 46 (1996) 258-259; “επάτιον/οπάϑιον--Α 
Wineskin,” ZPE 121 (1998) 226-228; “Epiphanius’ Sabitha in Egypt: Σάμβα- 
Όον/εάμφαῦδον/ ςάμαϑον,᾽ BASP 35:3-4 (1998) 215-18 and “A Note on Syriac 
Sabitha and Kollathon in the Egyptian Papyri," above, pp. 83-86. 
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wide, make broad,” the biblical word is defined as “flat flask/jug."? 
The almost universal translation of the word into English (coming 
from the King James Version) is *cruse." 


One would think that the word καμψάκης, associated with the 
Bible and the prophet Elijah, would have become popular in 
profane literature, but a search of the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae 
CD-ROM D yielded only a single instance, from Hesychius' Lexicon, 
where καμψάκιον is defined as γλωςςόκομον (box, case). Christian 
theologians, on the other hand, were attracted to the phrases in the 
Septuagint (LXX) version of I Kings 17:12 (ὀλίγον ἔλαιον ἐν τῷ 
καψάκη), 14 and 16 (ὁ καψάκης τοῦ ἐλαίου), and 19:6 (καψάκης 
ὕδατος), most writers preferring the nasalized version of the word. 
There are 41 instances of καμψακ-, of which 8 came from various 
manuscripts of Epiphanius; unnasalized καψακ- appears 4 times in 
the LXX and in four theologians. 


In the LXX, the Hebrew word tzapahat was translated as 
κα(μ)ψάκης in I Kings and as φακός in I Samt It is apparent that 
the translators sensed a distinction in the context of the two 
episodes. In I Kings 17, a famished Elijah arrives at the home of a 
destitute woman of Sarepta who exclaims that she has little to offer 
him, only a handful of meal and “a bit of oil in the kapsakes” (ὀλίγον 
ἔλαιον ἐν τῷ καψάκη). In 19:6, the prophet flees to the desert 
fearing for his life. Lacking food and water and close to death, he 
awakens from sleep to find, heaven-sent, food and a kapsakes of 
water near his head. The setting in I Sam. 26 is quite different. 
David, to demonstrate Saul's vulnerability, steals into his camp and 
takes the sleeping king's spear and his φακὸν τοῦ ὕδατος. In 
military parlance, this would be Saul's canteen, a (clay or skin) 
vessel shaped like the flat seed of the lentil plant (φακός).5 


3 E. Klein, A Comprehensive Etymological Dictionary of the Hebrew Language 
for Readers of English (New York 1900) 554. Gesenius has provided the 
etymology but in E. Robinson's translation (A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the 
Old Testament) 860 he gives the meaning as ^jar, jug, of flat or broad shape." 

4 The Latin Vulgate has scyphus for I Sam., lecythus for I Kings 17 and vas 
aquae for 19:6. 


5 LSJ cites φακός in P.Oxy. VIII 1088.46 as “hot-water bottle" supported by 
Hippocr. Nat.Mul. 34, which specifies small clay jars. Galenus has a broader 
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Although the Hebrew uses the same word in I Kings and I Sam., 
the Greek translation refects a difference in size between the two 
containers, the φακός clearly being smaller than the κα(μ)ψάκης. 


The Greek documentary papyri from Egypt make more precise 
distinctions between the use of the words κα(μ)ψάκης and φακός: 
the latter was commonly used for lentils themselves. A search for 
κα(μ)ψάκης in the Duke Databank of Documentary Papyri yielded 
eight documents ranging in date from III BC to AD IV. Three come 
from the Zenon archive—P.Cair.Zen. I 59012.85,107; P.Lond. VII 
1930.152,211; PSI IV 428.15,64—and deal with measures/ 
containers of honey, oil or wine, usually of one, two or three kaps. 
P.Cair.Zen. I 59012.85 lists two kaps. of honey, PSI IV 428.15,64 
two and three kaps. of honey. P.Cair.Zen. I 59012.107 is of special 
interest since it mentions 11 kaps. of oil, the equivalent of one 
μετρητής. P.Lond. VII 1930 records a distribution of wine to 
Palestinian inhabitants, mostly in terms of κοτύλαι (1/2 pints), the 
smallest in the scale of measures. Line 152 mentions one kaps., 
given to a certain individual. Epiphanius’ measure of 4 xes. (or c. 2 
liters) to the kaps. would make its capacity 8 times the kot. 


The remaining five documents offer less comparative material. 
If the lacuna in BGU II 387.ii.19 (AD 187) is restored to read 
κα[μψακ]ία χαλκ[η..., we would have evidence of a bronze kaps. 
P.David I 18 of about the same date has only a dotted reference to 
καμψάκιον, which might mean, if it is a diminutive, that it is 
Epiphanius' smaller kaps. P.Oxy. XX 2273.6, late III AD, a letter of 
a daughter to her mother, contains a list of a number of items that 
were being shipped to her, among which was a καψάκιον of oil that 
cost 600 drachmae. In P.Oxy. XXXVI 2784.25 (AD IIT), a letter of a 
father to his son regarding some shipping orders, he also asks that 
akawaknv be sent to him. The remaining document, P.Ryl. IV 


definition of the vessel in his Linguarum... Hippocratis explicatio 19.86.8 (106 in 
the TLG canon): ἀςκοὺς κεράµεις οὕς καὶ πριατοὺς καὶ φακοὺς ὀνομάζουειν. 

In I Sam. 1:10, the prophet anoints Saul with a φακὸν τοῦ ἐλαίου, usually 
translated “a vial of oil." In this instance, the translators of the LXX were faced 
with an uncommon Hebrew word JA (pa‘ch) and chose φακός to indicate a vessel 
that is thin and small as the seed of the lentil plant (cf. Latin lens/lenticula and 
English lens). In II Kings 9:1,3, the Hebrew word is again translated by φακός 
and is generally translated into English as "cruse." 
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627.164, a travel account from the Theophanes archive (IV), 
mentions an ἐλαίου καλοῦ konpá(knc). 


To the above may be added a graffito from Dura-Europus 
(Cumont, Fouilles, 13, p. 372), an inventory of temple gifts, among 
which were καμ[ψ]άκια τρ[ί]α. The editor would relate this reading 
to Latin capsa and capsarius, and cites Hesychius and the Edict of 
Diocletian (VII.75), both of which do not fit the context of the 
graffito. It appears more likely that a gift was made of three 
vessels, which may have been made of a precious metal as other 
items of gold are mentioned. Yet another mention of this vessel 
crops up in a fragment of P.Cair.Zen. I 59007, cited in the 
document’s introduction as µέ]λιτος Χαλυβωνίου καψάκης.. 


The translation of κα(μ)ψάκης ὕδατος/έλαίου as a “cruse” or 
*flask" of water/oil gives the impression of a small vessel, a jug or 
pitcher. According to Epiphanius' definition, however, it is not 
small. Leaving aside his mega kaps. of 12 xes. (the equivalent of 
some 6 liters), the smaller one of 4 xes. would be a container of 2 
liters, somewhat more than a half gallon. On this scale, P.Lond. 
1930 cited above provides a contrast between a kaps. and a kotule 
in terms of capacity, which by Epiphanius' standard is eight times 
the capacity of the kot. 


P.Cair.Zen. I 59012 is more compelling. This well-known 
commercial document from the Zenon archive deals with the 
valuation of imported goods. Line 85 lists 2 kaps. of honey with a 
value of 8 dr. each; line 107 lists 11 kaps. of oil with a total value of 
40 dr., or 3.64 dr. per kaps. It would appear that the vessel of 
honey, valued at 8 dr., twice the value of oil, was not a “cruse” or 
*flask" but a jar of some amount that would reflect the 4 xes. cited 
by Epiphanius. It is also apparent in a document of this sort that 
the term kaps. signifies a specific measure of quantity as reflected 
in the 11 kaps. of oil being the equivalent of one μετρητής.6 The 
κα(μ)ψάκης as a commercial vessel should have some relevance to 


6 Tt is also possible, since eleven 2-liter kaps. fell short of the Egyptian metr. 
of Zenon's time, that the vessel may have held more than the measure indicated 
in Epiphanius. Another possibility is that the capacity of this metr. reflected that 
of the exporter. It should also be noted that F. Hultsch's Griech. u. Róm. Metr. 
makes no mention of the kaps. In his Script. metr. reliq., he cites without com- 
ment several versions of Epiphanius' text. 
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Epiphanius’ definition as one of 4 xes., one that might better be 
called a “two-liter container” than a cruse or flask. What may be 
more significant is that in Hebrew and in all the citations in Greek, 
the κα(µ)ψάκης was a vessel for liquids. 

To sum up, it appears likely that Hebrew tzapahat in I Kings 
and I Sam. was intended to mean a vessel used merely for liquids 
without any distinction as to its size. In the process of converting 
the texts into Greek, the translators of the LXX particularlized the 
incidents of the two books, and substituted φακός for κα(μ)ψάκης in 
I Sam. It was this change that was responsible for such (inap- 
propriate?) translations as “cruse” and "flask" in English, “cruche 
d'eau" in French and “Wasserbecher” in German. In Epiphanius 
and the papyri, however, the κα(µ)ψάκης, influenced by the Hebrew 
tzapahat, was a vessel as well as a measure for liquids such as 
water, wine, honey and oil. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 
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Lease of a Vineyard* 
(Plate 6) 


P. Col. inv. 12 15 x 8.2 cm 4 Sept. AD 62(?) 
Euhemeria 


This dark brown papyrus has a large section missing from the 
lower right corner, substantial holes in the upper right and left 
center and smaller gaps scattered throughout. There is a margin 
only at the top. The hand is generally clear and the scribe tends to 
leave small spaces between his words. The writing on the front 1s 
with the fibers and begins to slant from the lower left to the upper 
right around line 19. The writing on the back is across the fibers 
and is either in a different hand or is more carefully written. 


The document records a two year lease of an unknown amount 
of anadendritic vineyard land (wherein the vines are trained up 
trees rather than on artificial supports) near the village of 
Theadelphia by its owner, Herakles son of Diogenes, to Zoilos and 
his wife. The conditions of the two year lease are as follows: all 
operational costs are to be deducted from the entire produce of the 
vineyard. An unknown portion (probably one third—see below) is to 
then be given to the lessees and Herakles is to receive the 
remaining proceeds as rent, from out of which he must pay taxes. 
Lines 15-17, though fragmentary, seem to discuss an additional 
payment by the lessees, perhaps an amount of coin or wine, for 
every ten jars of wine included in their portion. The lessees also 
have extensive maintenance duties. 


Vineyard leases are rather rare, but the following components 
are included in those that do exist. A formulaic introduction states 
the date of the lease, identifies the lessor(s) and lessee(s) and 
describes the size and type of land involved. The terms of the lease 
are then given, detailing payment and any additional charges or 


* This papyrus is published courtesy of the Columbia University Library. 
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expenses for either party. An extensive section listing all of the 
maintenance duties required to keep the vineyard functioning 
follows and the signatures of all parties involved close the lease. In 
a tenancy lease (of which the present document is an example), the 
lessees usually live on the land, cultivate and maintain most if not 
all of the vineyard, pay rent to the lessor from the vineyard's 
produce and keep the rest for themselves. 


By the early third century AD, labor contracts had almost 
completely taken the place of true tenancy leases. A labor contract 
assigns a specific type of work to an individual (often not a resident) 
in exchange for a wage to be paid by the land's owner. Labor 
contracts were also used by the owners of large estates to divide the 
work of a vineyard among a number of lessees. | 


The present document appears to be a typical example of a 
tenancy lease in most respects. The classification of the vineyard as 
^anadendritic" is unusual but not unique. The extant text does not 
preserve the portion of vineyard proceeds to be paid as rent. 
Common amounts in other leases range from one half to two thirds. 
P.Soter. 1 and 2 (first century AD leases from Theadelphia that 
parallel this document in many ways and contribute greatly to its 
restoration) contain a rent of two thirds; line 16 of the present text 
suggests that this amount is appropriate here. The bibliography on 
vineyard leases is limited. The commentaries to P.Col. X 280 and 
. P.Soter. 1 and 2 contain full lists of vineyard leases. D. W. 
Rathbone, Economic Rationalism and Rural Society in Third- 
Century A.D. Egypt: The Heroninos Archive and the Appianus 
Estate (Cambridge 1991) 188-195 discusses many aspects of vine- 
yard management—contracting and paying laborers, dividing and 
allocating land and sale of produce. P.Heid. V (pp. 233-259) and J. 
Rowlandson, Landowners and Tenants in Roman Egypt (Oxford 
1996) 226-236 describe in detail the various types of vineyard leases 
and their characteristic components. 


— [ἔτους ἐνάτου Νέ]ρωνος Κλαυδίου Καίσαρος Σεβαςτοῦ Γερμα[νικοῦ] 
[Αὐτοκράτορος] μηνὸς Σεβαςτοῦ ἑβδόμηι [ἐν] Εὐημερί[αι τῆς Θεμ(ίςτου)] 
[μερίδ(ος) τοῦ ᾿Αρευνοί]του νομοῦ. ἐμίεϑωςεν Ἡρα[κλῆς] Δ[ι]ογέ[νους ὡς ἐτῶν] 
νυν οὐλὴ] ὑπὸ μῆλον ἀριετερὸνΖωίλωι[.................. ] 
ei ὡς ἐτῶν τριά]κνοτα δύο οὐλὴ ὑπὸ. . .[.].νυ.[.............. . ] 


12 


16 


20 


24 


28 


32 
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EDDIE Japewc Περείνηι ὡς ἐτῶν εἰκοειδ[ύο.............. ] 
[. . . μετὰ κυρίο]υ τοῦ προγεγραμμένου αὐτῆς ἀ[νδρὸς Ζωίλου. . . .] 
mE τὸν ὑ]πάρχοντα τῶι Ἡρακλήωι περὶ Θ[εαδέλφειαν. . . . . ] 

[. - - . . . ἀμπ]ελῶνα ἀναδενδραδικὸν ἀρουρ.[....... Jov [. ἢ ὅσων] 

[ἐάν ᾖ. ἢ μίεϑ]ωεις ἥδη εἰς ἔτη δύο ἀπὸ τοῦ ἐνεςτῶτος ἐνά[του ἔτους] 

[Νέρωνος Κλαυ]δίου Καίσαρος Σεβαςτοῦ Γερμανικοῦ Αὐτοκράτορ[ος . . . .] 

[. . . τοῖς με]μιοϑωμένοις τῶν ἐκ τοῦ ἀμπελῶνος [ἐγβηεο-] 

[μένων γεν]ημάτων πάντων καϑαρῶ ἀπὸ δημοείω[ν πάντων,] 

[ἀνταναιρου]μένης ἐκ κοινοῦ τῆς τε οἰνικ[ῆς δ]απάνης π[άεης καὶ] 

[τοῦ ποθηςομένο]υ ἐπὶ ληνοῦ οἴνου καὶ ἐκ τοῦ ἐπ[ιβ]άλλοντοςτ....... ] 
ETEN PUT οἰ]νικοῦ τρίτου μέρους ὡς τοῖς δέκα κεραµίο[ις.. . . . ] 
Dona ani ds E μὴ ££]écvo οὖν τοῖς μεμιςϑωμένοις ἐντὸς [τοῦ χρό-] 

[νου προλιπεῖν τὴν μίς]ϑωςι[ν: ἀλλὰ καὶ «Ἰκαψάτωςαν κατ ἔτος τὸν [ἀμπελῶνα] 
[εκαφητοῖς δυεὶ, ἐνὶ χιμερινῶι τετρα]παλαίςτω[ι] κ[α]θα[ρ]ῶι.,.[....... ] 

[. . . καὶ τῶν ἑτέρωι ϑε]ρυνῶι μονοπλήγωυ καὶ τὴν τῆς ἀμπέλου τομὴν] 
[ποιείςθωςαν μέςην] καὶ δικαίαν μὴ μακροτόμο[ν. ἐπὶ δὲ τῆς ἐεομέ-] 

[νης kac ἔτος χω]φ[ο]ρίας καὶ κοπρηγίας ὁ μὲν Ἡ[ρακλῆς χορηγήςει óv-] 

[ους, οἱ δὲ µεμις Ἰβωμ[έ]νοι ἐπιεκάψωεικαϊἱε[κόρψ]ω[ευν.............. ] 
MITES τὸ]νδοϑοηςόμενον αὐτοῖς κα[..............-...... ] 
ΕΡΕ ]-ςουεικλείνεα εἰκοςιτὸν ὑπ[οςτυλιεμόν......... . οἱ] 
[μεμιςϑωμέ]νοι κατ’ ἔτος ἀπὸ Φαρμοῦθι νουμ[ηνίας μέχρι τοῦ ἐσομένου] 

[ἀπὸ ποδὸς] ποτιςμοῦ καθ’ ἡμέραν ἑκάςτην[.................... ] 
XT ]καὶποιείιοϑωςαντὴν αὐτή[ν.................... ] 
ee ]. ος ἐν τῷ ἀμπελῶνιϑυμο[................... . ] 
DIESER ]. . ἕνα καὶ τοῦ εκαφητοῦ 100[. . . . « 2.2: 2222er ] 


Verso 


Second hand 


t 


JM[(]cBw[c(tc) ἀ]μπελῶνο(ς) Ἰεαροῦτος | 


10 ἥδε 13 καθαρῶν 21 μακροτόμην 23 ἐπιςκάψουει, ςκόρψουει 24 δοϑηςόμενον 25 κλίνεα 


The ninth year of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus 


Imperator on the seventh of Sebastos in Euhemeria of the 
Themistos division of the Arsinoite nome. Herakles son of 
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Diogenes... scarred below his left cheek, has leased to Zoilos... 
thirty(?)-two years old, scarred below his..., and to... the daughter 
of..., a Persian about twenty-two years old, with, as guardian, her 
aforementioned husband Zoilos son of..., an anadendritic vineyard 
owned by Herakles near Theadelphia of... aroura(s) or however 
much it might be. This lease is for two years from the current ninth 
year of Nero Claudius Caesar Augustus Germanicus Imperator on 
the basis of a (third?) share for the lessees... of all produce which 
will come from the vineyard, free from public taxes, after deducting 
. from the whole all wine-related expenses and what will be required 
for the wine vat and from the additional... third portion of wine at a 
rate per ten jars of... The lessees are not to be permitted to 
abandon the lease before its completion; also let them dig the 
vineyards twice each year, once in the winter for four spans clear,... 
each winter and the other in the summer for one stroke; and let 
them make the cutting of the vineyard moderate and true and not 
excessive. And for the annual application of chous and dung, 
Herakles shall supply donkeys and the lessees shall dig and 
distribute... the thing that will be given to them... twenty beds, the 
prop.... The lessees each year from the first of Pharmouthi to the 
following (year?) from the bank of the ditch every day... and let 
them make the same... in the vineyard... one and of the dig... the 
same lessees.... (Verso) Lease of a vineyard for Isarous.... 


lff. According to P. Bureth, Les titulatures impériales, 33-35, 
the titulature of Nero that I have pieced together from lines 1-2 and 
11 is by far the most commonly used. The first two lines therefore 
allow me to postulate an average line length of 52 letters. 


1 ἐνάτου is restored on the basis of line 10. 


2-3 Fitting the appropriate territorial formula into the space 
between these lines has proven to be troublesome and my proposed 
solution is not wholly satisfactory. μερίδος is sometimes ab- 
breviated as shown (e.g., P.IFAO I 8.6), but no example of an 
abbreviation for Θεμίςτου is known. However, Πολέμωνος is 
frequently abbreviated to Πολ (e.g., P.Mert. III 110.5; P.Mil.Vogl. II 
68.4-5; PSI X 1142.4-5). I am therefore suggesting that Θεμίςτου 
can be abbreviated to Θεμ, which would fit the available space. 
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4 The ten letter space at the beginning of the line probably 
contained Herakles’ age. 


4-5 The use of Περείνηι in line 6 suggests that Zoilos could be 
given the description Πέρςηι τῆς ἐπιγονῆς somewhere in the thirty- 
one letter space between these lines. As the space between lines 7 
and 8 leads me to postulate a patronymic for Zoilos of eleven letters, 
that leaves only a twenty-letter space in which should be found 
Πέρεην τῆς ἐπιγονῆς (17 letters), ὡς ἐτῶν (6 letters) and the tens 
digit of Zoilos' age. The designation could be reduced in size to 
Tlépcy τῆς ἐπιγ (cf. P. Warren 9.3; P.Oslo III 141.5; P.Ross.Georg. II 
35 fr. B.3; PSI X 1124 r.4), which would leave a 2-4 letter space for 
the tens digit of his age. Considering the age of his wife, τριάκοντα 
seems much more likely than ἑξήκοντα, the only two alternatives. 

The designations Πέρςης τῆς ἐπιγονῆς and Περείνη had, by the 
Roman period, lost all ethnic connotations and had come to label 
debtors or lessees who agreed that, upon failure to fulfill their 
contractual oblications, they would be liable to seizure. Cf. P. W. 
Pestman, “A proposito dei documenti di Pathyris II,” Aegyptus 43 
(1963) 15-53; P. Mich. X 585, n. 4; and O. Montevecchi, La 
Papirologia (2"* ed. 1988) 277 for basic comments on this vast 
subject. 


5-6 The forty-seven letter space between the lines would have 
recorded Zoilos’ scarred body part, ἀριετερόν or δεξιόν if 
appropriate, kai and his wife’s name and then the beginning of her 
patronymic. The name that appears on the verso, Isarous, may be 
the wife’s name. 

6 Ilepcivnı—see note 4-5 above. 


6-7 The seventeen letter space between the lines probably 
contained some kind of identification formula for Zoilos’ wife, 
perhaps οὐλή and the location of her scar. 


7-8 The eleven letter space between the lines probably 
contained Zoilos’ patronymic. I can find nothing else that would fit 
here, and the guardian's patronymic is often repeated in μετὰ 
κυρίου constructions. 

9 The fragments at the end of the line appear to allow a sound 
reading of kovra, but this would require that the vineyard be at 
least thirty arouras in size. As this is huge in comparison with most 
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other vineyards, a fractional number is more likely (such as 
τέταρτον or µίαν τρίτον). 

11-12 The seven letter space between the lines ought to Berl 
the portion of the vineyard proceeds which are to be given to the 
lessees as wages. Both P.Soter. 1.12 and 2.10 read ἐπὶ τρίτωι µέρι at 
this location and line 16 suggests that one third is the proper 
portion. CPR I 244.7 reads τρίτῳ µέρι, which could fit into the space 
here. 

12-13 &£yßncouevwv is restored here on the basis of P.Soter. 
1.13; 2.11. 

13 πάντων is restored here on the basis of CPR I 244.8; P.Soter. 
1.15 and 2.12-13 read καὶ παντὸς ἔιδους. 

14-15 Restored on the basis of P.Soter. 1.15-17; 2.13-14. 

15-17 These lines cannot be completely restored because there 
is no parallel for them in P.Soter. or elsewhere. It appears that the 
lessees have an additional payment for every ten jars of wine that 
make up their portion of the vineyard proceeds. 

17-19 Restored on the basis of P.Soter. 1.17-21; 2.15-18. 

20-23 Restored on the basis of P.Soter. 1.21-26; 2.18-22. 

25 ὑποετυλιςμόν is restored on the basis of P.Soter. 1.28 and 
2.23. 

25-27 οἱ... ἑκάετην is restored on the basis of P.Soter. 1.29-32 
and 2.24-27, although the words occur in a different order there. 


31 μεμιςϑωμένοι is restored here to agree with αὐτοὶ. 
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P. Col. inv. 12 
(Photograph courtesy Columbia University Library) 
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P.Oxy. XXIV 2422 Revised: 


Report of a Collection of Meat 
(Plates 7-11) 


P.Oxy. XXIV 2422 43 x 22 cm 19 or 20 Dec. 290 CE 
Oxyrhynchus 


We present here a new edition of a five column report 
concerning the collection of meat from many of the known villages 
in the six toparchies of the Oxyrhynchite nome.! Since the account 
begins with one village and the total for the Upper Toparchy, it is 
clear that at least one column is lacking. The editor, J. W. B. Barns, 
committed several mistakes which impede an interpretation of the 
text; the correction of these greatly contributes to its better 
understanding. The editio princeps also lacked all diplomatics, e.g. 
indentations, blank lines, or the number of hands. Because many 
points in the new edition depend on restorations of abbreviations 
different from the editio princeps it may be helpful to discuss them 
in the introduction. 


An abbreviation which appears twenty one times in the account 
was read as εκγιί ) and resolved as ἐκγίνεται. While the first two 
letters, εκ, were read correctly, the third character was not. In lines 
16, 17, 21, 66 and 74 the string of characters is most easily 
deciphered, and the stroke read in the ed. pr. as the horizontal of a 
gamma extends to the left of the vertical and was clearly formed by 
a separate stroke. In these lines the letter conforms to a tau 
ligatured to an iota extending above the line with a horizontal 
intersecting it, and the correct reading is εκτι( ).? I had arrived at 


1 This papyrus is a part of the papyrus collection of the Egyptian Exploration 
Society, and is published with its permission. I wish to thank R. S. Bagnall, P. J. 
Sijpesteijn and K. A. Worp for their careful reading of earlier drafts of this article 
and insightful comments and suggestions. I also wish to thank J. Rea for 
checking particular readings, and to R. Coles for providing me with a photograph. 


2 There are several attestations for a similar stroke sequence used to form 
the abbreviation of τιμῆς. The following have clear photographs: P.Mich. XII 
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the conclusion that this abbreviation should be resolved ékxíuncic, 
and was subsequently pleased to gain support for this by the 
appearance of the same abbreviation in the Kellis Agricultural 
Account Book.? 


As a consequence of misreading ἐκγίνεται, the editor was able to 
offer no interpretation of this word within its context and therefore 
did not understand the process reflected in the document. In the 
papyri there are several examples of receipts for delivery of meat 
issued from collectors to individuals in which the taxpayer did not 
deliver meat but rather adaeratio, the money equivalent of the 
required amount of meat.* I believe that 2422 is the last in a 
sequence of perhaps three reports concerning this activity. In the 
first report (to a toparch?), a village official gave the sum totals of 
receipts issued to individuals in the settlement(s) for which he was 
responsible. This report would have had four figures: the amount of 
pork and beef actually collected, and the amount of pork and beef to 


650.20, 27 (provenance unknown, 293), P.Wash.Univ. I 28.7,8 (Oxy., sixth or 
seventh century), PSI I 83.10 (Oxy., 293) photograph in Pap.Flor. XII pl. xxxii. In 
addition, the editors of the following papyri indicate in the apparatus the last two 
characters to be a horizontal stroke through a raised vertical iota in P.Aberd. 158 
descr. (Arsinoite nome, second century), P.Oxy. XLIII 3121.2 (316-18), LV 3791.2, 
5 (318). 


3 The Kellis Agricultural Account Book, edited by Roger Bagnall (Oxford 
1997); ἐκτίμηεις occurs sixteen times. See Bagnall’s careful analysis of ἐκτίμηεις 
in the context of discussing the forms of “substitutionary payments" used in the 
accounting system (pp. 60-61). 


4 E.g., P.Cair.Isid. 43 (Karanis, 304), P.Col. VII 137.3, 6-7, [12?] (Karanis, 
301), 141.76-8 (Karanis, 309), P.Lips. 84.vii.1-7 (Hermopolis, 306?), P.Sak. 13.13- 
14, 15-16 (Hermopolis, 307), SPP III 201 (Hermopolis, fourth century; BL 8.437). 
A typical receipt of this kind is P.Oxy. LVI 3874.2.29 (345/6?), ὑπὲρ τιμῆς κρέως 
(τάλαντα) 300 meaning “for the value of meat, 300 talents" or P.Oxy. VII 1056.2 
(360), ὑπὲρ τιμῆς κρέως λιτρῶν πεντακοςίων for the value of five hundred pounds 
of meat. The same construction is common in receipts for delivery of several 
commodities; e.g., P.Col. VII 141.70 (Karanis, 308-10), P.NYU 18.2-3, 4-5 
(Karanis, 312 or later), P.Oxy. VIII 1131.5 (fifth century), XLIV 3194.8 (323), LV 
3791.2 (318), 3804.267 (566), 3805.22, 41 and passim (566 or later), LIX 3982.8 
(314), LIX 3983.10, 14, 15 (314), LX 4056.8 (154/5 ?). In all of the foregoing 
examples, even those in which the commodity directly follows ὑπὲρ τιμῆς, a 
monetary unit is given. For adaeratio with regard to the pork levy in Italy, see S. 
J. B. Barnish, “Pigs, Plebeians and Potentes: Rome's Economic Hinterland, c 350- 
600 AD," PBSR 55 (1987) 157-185, pp. 166-69 and passim. 
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be purchased from the adaeratio. The assessment was a quantity of 
meat, not an amount of currency.? The second step would be similar 
to the first, but at the toparchy level. Finally, 2422 was prepared to 
report nome-wide deliveries. The report at each level is written, 
however, from the opposite perspective of the transaction reflected 
in the receipts to individuals. Since the sum totals of 2422 surely 
are of weights of pork and beef it is necessary to record “of the value 
of X weight of meat." This process thus reflects payment of the 
equivalent value of meat in cash, and would be well expressed by 
the word ἐκτίμηεις. 


In every line which has the εκτι() abbreviation there is also one 
of two kinds of a check or control mark: either IZ or 47. In lines 8, 
13, 15-18, 21, 27, 41, 49, 64, 66-67, 74, 76-77, 79, 83, 94, the mark 
appears at the beginning of the line and in lines 60, 75, 98 it is 
contained within the text of the line. The two symbols mean that 
the entries were verified from some other source. The different 
marks may be for internal administrative purposes, referring to 
"list #17" or "list #97.” Iota zeta is almost always found with beef (8, 
13, 17, 21, 27, 49, 66, 67, 74, 76, 79; only ll. 26, 75 and 83 with pork) 
whereas qoppa zeta is only found with pork (15, 16, 41, 60, 98). For 
this reason qoppa zeta is restored in lines 18, 77 and 94. 


In every line which does not have the εκτι() abbreviation 
another part of the process is reflected and again the editor did not 
comment on it or perhaps did not understand it." Between the word 
μοςχ(είου) or χοιρ(είου) and the amount, the editor read a 
^numeral, varying roughly according to the final figure, and 
proportionately higher in the pork entries than in those for beef." 
The editor cites P.Oxy. XII 1545 to support the possibility that the 
numeral represents a day but the comparison is infelicitous. In 
1545 and other papyri in which reference is made to a number of 
days, the numeral is always preceded by ὑπὲρ ἡμερ(ῶν) or 


9 This is also reflected in P.Oxy. XLVIII 3420.43 (fourth century). 
6 For the same phenomenon, see P.Cair.Isid. p. 58. 


7 In line 34 I suggest restoring a numeral, probably a delta. The only lines 
which do not have the εκτι() and do not have such numerals are 26, 57-61, 63, 68 
and 96. These same lines are the only ones with marginalia; the two phenomena 
are surely not unrelated. 
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ἡμέρ(ας).ϑ There is no evidence that there was a standard annona 
during this period. It is clear from Table 1 that the numeral is in 
direct proportion to the amount of meat recorded for the village. 


Table 1 
Beef Pork 


num- | line weight num- | line μη 
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8 E.g., BGU XI 2074.1.9, 11.4, 9 (286/87) an account of wine for annona, CPR 
VII 38.7 (fourth century) a statement of wages, P.Oxy. XLIII 3115. 2 (271) an 
order to supply barley "for three days." 
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num- | line weight num- | line weight 
ber number | (tal/mnai) ber number | (tal/mnai) 
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The numeral may represent the number of live animals 
delivered, or more likely, the number of pieces or carcasses of the 
respective animals.? In support of the latter suggestion are three 
facts. First, Cato already described the process of curing hams in 
the second century B.C.E. (de Agricultura 162.1-3). Second, we 
know that deliveries of meat to the army in Africa were of laridum 
"cured pork", CTh 7.4.2 (355), 8.4.17 (389). Third, the average 
weight per unit in 2422 is unbelievably small for live weights of 
either cattle or pigs; figures are presented in Table 2.1? The average 
weight per unit of beef is 58.8 pounds, and of pork 17.65 pounds. A 
χοῖρος was a weaned piglet,!! equivalent of the modern shoat with 
an average live weight between 30 and 40 pounds. Recognizing the 
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9 To be fair, there is some evidence from earlier periods for delivery of live 
animals: P.Fay. 111 (95/6), P.Oxy. XLIII 3090 (216). But evidence of method of 
delivery does not exclude the ability of an expert eye estimating carcass weights; 
on this see P. van Minnen and J. Sosin, "Imperial Pork: Preparations for a Visit 
of Severus Alexander and Iulia Mamaea to Egypt,” Ancient Society 27 (1996) 171- 
181 at 178. 


10 All calculations are based on the talent of sixty mnai, as described by D. W. 
Rathbone, ZPE 53 (1983) 267, 100 mnai equal 104 1/6 librae or one mna equals 
1.041266 pounds. Explicit reference to such a talent is given in P.Oxy. L 3588.6- 
Tn (157) and SB XIV 11398.14-15 (Theadelphia, second or third century). Cf. G. 
Bastianini and J. D. Thomas who use an Alexandrian talent of seventy-five mnai 
equal to 43.66 kg or one mna equals 0.582 kg. (1.2804 lbs) in PSI VII 797v (Oxy., 
end of the third century); ZPE 27 (1977) 175-77. 


1l See G. Reger, Regionalism and Change in the Economy of Independent 
Delos (Berkeley 1994), pp. 148-49. 
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fact that the carcass weight of modern market pigs (average 200- 
300 pounds live weight) is 70-74% of live weight, and that due to an 
increased proportion of bones and connective tissues the carcass of 
a shoat is 58-62% of live weight,!? then the unit weights for pigs in 
Table 2 may reasonably be carcass weights.!? Similar calculations 
for beef, that is veal, with modern dead weight 45-5096 of live 
weight, give a reasonable live weight of the calves at time of 
slaughter of approximately 120 pounds.!4 


Table 2 
Beef | Pork 


num- | wt. of avg. weight/unit num- | wt. of avg. 
ber of | units (pounds) | ber of | units weight/unit 
units | (mnai) units 7 (pounds) 
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12 Thorough boning of the meat was required to produce laridum; Β. J. Buck, 
“Roman Law and Agriculture: The Evidence from San Giovanni,” Classical Views 
(= Echos du monde classique) 26 [n.s. 1] (1982) 243-58, p. 251. 


13 Preference for slaughter of young pigs, especially males, is supported by, 
e.g., P.Oxy. LI 3415.15 (fifth century), or, U. Albarella, V. Ceglia and P. Roberts, 
*S. Giacomo degli Schiavoni (Molise): an early fifth century AD deposit of pottery 
and animal bones from central Adriatic Italy," PSBR 61 (1993) 157-230; and, R. 
C. G. M. Lauwerier, “Pigs, Piglets and Determining the Season of Slaughtering," 
Journal of Archaeological Science 10 (1983) 483-88, p. 486. 


14 Modern veal calves range in age from 3 to 14 weeks, though calves between 
15 weeks and a year are frequently sold as veal, and are usually sold at weights 
between 100-200 pounds; Encyclopedia Britannica (1987) vol. 12, 286. 
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Use of the term mna as a weight designation of meat is not 
common in documents from the second to fourth centuries but is 
attested in abbreviated form.!5 The editor of 2422 misread the 
abbreviation throughout the document; for most of the occurrences 
he read a mu with a vertical stroke below it (correctly represented 
in the introduction) which he presumably thought was an iota and 
resolved the abbreviation as u(va)ı. including the dot after the iota 
and without accent. There are two problems with his rendering. 
First, it certainly was not common in Roman Egypt to form 
abbreviations using the first and last letter of a word. Second, a 
vertical stroke, drawn either through a letter or below it, is a 
common mark of abbreviation. Third, there is no attestation of the 
Greek transcription of the Latin mina in the papyri, and thus the 
sublinear stroke cannot be taken as the second letter of the 
abbreviated word. For these reasons I take the vertical stroke to be 
a mark of abbreviation and resolve the abbreviation as u(vot).16 In 
lines 18, 19, 43, 50 the mu has a horizontal stroke above it (also 
correctly represented in the introduction) and the editor resolved it 
uv(aı.). Clearly the horizontal stroke is not a nu and the resolution 
of the abbreviation in those lines should also be µ(νατ). 


The editor wrote in the introduction that "The calculations, so 
far as they can be checked, are all accurate." That statement is 
correct only with regard to the toparchy totals and the grand totals 
for the nome. The toparchy totals in lines 3-4, 23-24, 44-45, 69-70, 
80-81, and 99-100 are all secure readings. The sum of the toparchy 
totals of beef collections equals the figure in line 101, 96 talents 58 
 mnai, and the sum of the toparchy totals of pork collections equals 
the figure in line 103, 85 talents 19 1/2 mnai. In order to convert 
the total of beef collections to its equivalent in pork, the scribe 


15 See P.Giss. 49. 15, 16, 23, 24 (Oxy., third century), P.IFAO. III 29.3-4 
(provenance unknown, third century), P. Mich. XIV 679.5, 8-9 (provenance 
unknown, second century), P.Oxy. I 108 passim (183 or 215), PSI VIII 890.1i.44, 
46 (Oxy., third century), P.Stras. IV 299.2 (Oxy., second century), SB XIV 
11986.5 (provenance unknown, third century). Abbreviated: P.IFAO. III 29.3-4 
uv(ac) with a photograph, P.Oxy. I 108 passim pv(at) no photograph, P.Stras. IV 
299.2 uv(a) no photograph. 


16 For other cases of similar formation of an abbreviation see P.Roin.Cent. pp. 
121-26 and BASP 15 (1978) 117-18. 
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multiplied the figure in line 101 by 0.667 to arrive at 64 talents 38 
2/3 mnai, whereas the figure in line 102 is 64 talents 39 mnai. But 
the editor's claim for accuracy is not so secure with the weights of 
beef and pork collected from the individual villages. 


For the Western toparchy, the sum of the individual village 
contributions is 16 talents 41 mnai but the total in line 23 is 17 
talents 4 mnai, a difference of 23 mnai. A secure reading of the 
number of mnai of beef is lacking only from Syron (the editor failed 
to read the kappa in line 13 for Leukiou) and thus it is reasonable 
to restore ΚΥ΄ in the lacuna of line 9. Syron is the only village for 
which the number of mnai of pork is not secure, but the toparchy 
total dictates that λϑ΄ be restored in the lacuna of line 10. On the 
basis of these two restorations the totals for the toparchy work out 
perfectly. For the Eastern toparchy, the total of the individual 
village contributions of beef as given in the ed. pr. is 15 talents 10 
mnai, whereas the total in line 44 is 16 talents 4 mnai. The 
discrepancy is due to the editor's erroneous restoration of 3 talents 
6 mnai in the lacuna in line 34. When this restoration is corrected 
to 4 talents, the totals for the toparchy work out perfectly. For the 
Middle toparchy the total of individual village contributions is 
exactly as in ll. 69-70 if the reading in 1. 63 is pork (see line note). 
The sums of the individual village amounts equal exactly the totals 
for the Thmoisepho and Lower toparchies (lines 80-81, and 99-100, 
respectively). 


The data for all the calculations are summarized in Table 3. 
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Table 3 


Mesmimis 1 5 4 20 2 5 1 49 
3 33 45 4 21 27 
Western Toparchy 
Seryphis 6 2 1 40 7 18 4 47 
Paneuei 8 1 20 - -- 
Syron 9 2 1 [23] 10 5 1 39 
Senokomis 11 1 2 -- 12 10 3 37 
Leukiou 13 7 20 - -- 
Kerkethuris 14 1 1 16 15 2 -- 
Paeimis - -- 16 1 -- 
Herakleidou 
epoikion 17 - 23 18 - 30 
Pela 19 1 - 60 20 17 3 6 
Senao 21 - 52 - -- 
Mouchinaxap - - 22 1 - 19 
23 17 4 24 16 58 
Eastern toparchy 
Teryphis - -- 26 1 36 
Adaiou 27 2 6 - -- 
Phthochis 28 1 - 54 - -- 
Satyrou 29 1 - 40 - -- 
Thmoinepsobthis 30 1 - 24 31 4 1 30 
Pakerke 32 1 1 40 33 5 1 15 
Psobthis 34 [4] -- 35 5 [1] 18 
Taampemou 36 1 1 40 37 12 2 17 
Posompous 38 1 - 45 - -- 
Phoboou 39 4 3 -- 40 4 1 16 
Ophis - -- 41 2 -- 
Sarap. Chair. 42 1 - 55 43 2 - 31 
44 16 4 45 11 43 
Middle Toparchy 
Ieme - -- 46 5 - 59 
Nomou epoikion 47 2 2 50 48 8 2 6 
Petne | 49 1 52 - -- 
Istrou 50 1 - 45 51 5 1 16 
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Beef Pork 

Top./Village line units Tal. Mnai line units Tal. Mnai 
Middle Toparchy (continued) 
Tanais 52 1 1 40 53 9 2 3 
Taampetei 54 5 2 30 55 8 2 28 
Kerkeuran 56 1 1 35 = 
Mastingophorou - -- 57 - 27 
Peeno - -- 58 - 17 
Psobthis - -- 59 [-] 30 
Sento - -- 60 - 27 
Petenouris i ee 61 á 5 
Artapatou - -- 62 2 - 21 
Senopothis - -- 63 - 29 
Texei - -- 64 - 13 
Plelo - -- 65 - 15% 
Toka 66 - 44 - -- 
Herakleion 67 1 21 » E 
Takolkeilis - -- 68 - 46 

69 13 17 70 12 42% 
Thmoisepho Toparchy 
Teeis 12 4 3 50 78 14 4 27 
Paomis 74 1 32 75 2 -- 
Tholthis 76 - 24 17 - 616 
Sepho 78 1 - 50 - -- 
Kesmouchis 79 - 42 - -- 

80 7 18 81 6 33% — 
Lower Toparchy 
Talao - -- 83 1 35 
Tholthis 84 2 1 30 85 1 - 9 
Mouchintale - -- 86 3 - 57 
Tuchinphagon 87 1 - 50 88 3 - 51 
Psobthis - -- 89 4 1 15% 
Sesphtha 90 2 2 18 91 7 8 -- 
Sinary = ET 92 4 1 ee 
Dositheou 93 4 4 52 94 - 38 
Takona - -- 95 8 3 33 
Souis - -- 96 - 52 
Ibion Ammoniou Ä - -- 98 2 5 

99 9 30 100 15 55% 
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Nome Totals 


101 96 58 

102 which is- 64 39 
103 85 195 
104 149 58% 


Finally, intercolumnar shorthand notes, or marginalia, appear 
next to lines 56-59, 61, 63, 68, 89, and 96. Since, as we have shown 
above, the mathematical calculations apparently are correct 
throughout, whatever their content and purpose the marginalia can 
not have any effect on the sum totals. Some of the symbols which 
appear as marginalia appear in the text of lines 76, 77 and 94. The 
same symbols are used in lines reporting beef and pork, and the 
same symbols are used for entries reporting observed weights or 
adaeratio: some of the same symbols in the marginalia to lines 68 
and 96 (both lines reporting pork but neither has the εκτι() 
abbreviation) are used in the text of lines 76 and 77 (reporting beef 
and pork respectively, and both lines having the εκτι() abbrevia- 
tion); and some of the same symbols in the marginalia to lines 68 
and 96 are used in the text of line 94, also reporting pork but it has 
the εκτι() abbreviation. | 


The abbreviations are regular throughout and unless otherwise 
noted in the apparatus, a typical entry looks like that of the village 
Teeis (ll. 72-73): 


/τηεως uocx δ΄ Ly wv’ |χοιρ ιδ΄ LS wt’ 
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Column 1 (Plate 7) 


1 /Νεοεμείµ[ε]ως µοεχ(είου) ε’ (τάλαντα) ὃ (uvat) κ’ 
«κα χ[οιρ(είου)] ε’ (τάλαντα) a’ u(vat) ud 
γίνεται) μ[οςχ(είου)] (τάλαντα) Ay u(vat) με’ 
χο[ιρ(είου)] (τάλαντα) κα µ(νατ) KC’ 
5 Λιβὸς τοπαρχ(ίας)' 
/Σερύφεως pocy(etov) β΄’ (τάλαντα) α΄ u(vat) u 
χοιρί(είου) un’ (τάλαντα) ὃ u(vat) μζ΄ 
AZ Πανεύει pocx(etov) ἐκτίίμηεις) (τάλαντα) a µ(νατ) κ 
/Σύρων µοεχ(είου) β΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) [κγ΄] 
10 . χοιρ(είου) ε(τάλαντα) a u(vat) AD 
Σενοκώµεως μοςχ(είου) 'α΄΄ (τάλαντα) β΄ 
χοιρ(είου) ι΄ (τάλαντα) y u(vat) λζ΄ 
AZ Λευκί[ου μοε]χ(είου) ἐκτίίμηεις) (τάλαντα) ἕ μ(ναΏ κ 
«' κδ΄ Κερκεθύρεως µοεχ(είου) α΄’ (τάλαντα) a u(val) uc 
15 qZ χοιρ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) β΄ 
/4Z Πᾳείμεως χοιρ(είου) ᾿ἐκτί(μηεις)΄ (τάλαντα) α΄ 
[AZ Ἡρακλείδ(ου) ἐποικ(ίου) uocx(stov) ἐκτί(μηεις)’ µ(νατ) ky 
[/ ]Z xoıp(eiov) ἐκτί(μηεις) w(vat) λ΄ 
/Πέλα µοεχ(είου) α΄ u(vat) ν΄ 
20 χοιρ(είου) iG’ (τάλαντα) y u(vat) ς΄ 
AZ Zevaw μοεχ(είου) ἐκτίίμηεις) u(vat) νβ΄ 
fa’ Μουχυνάξαπ᾽ χοιρ(είου) 'a' ' u(vat) υϑ΄ 
γ(ύνεται) μοςχ(είου) (τάλαντα) ý µ(νατ) δ΄ 
χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) wc µ(ναῖ) νη΄ 


land throughout For the diagonal stroke at the beginning of the line, see 
CE 54 (1972) 279, uoc* 3,23 y 17 exow poc* 18,19 u 
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Column 2 (Plate 8) 


25 ᾽Απηλιώί(του) το(παρχίας)' 
/Τερύθεως χοιρ(είου) ZIZ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) Ag’ 
AZ 'Aóaíov µοςχ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) β u(vot) ς΄ 
/z' ig, Φϑώχεως μοεχ(είου) α΄ u(vat) νδ΄ 
/Σατύρου μοεχ(είου) α΄ u(vat) μ΄ 
30 /zxc' ϑμουνεφώβθίεως) µοεχ(είου) α΄ 
χοιρ(είου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) X 


, 


u(vat) κδ΄ 


Πακερκὴ μοεχ(είου) α΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) μ΄ 
χοιρ(είου) ε΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) ιε΄ 
Γψώβϑεως [μοεχ(είου) (τάλαντα) à '] 
35 χοιρ(ίείου) e [(τάλαντα) a] u(vat) m 
/Τααμπεμοῦ μοεχ(είου) ‘a’ (τάλαντα) a u(vot) μ΄ 
χοιρ(είου) ιβ (τάλαντα) B u(vat) ιζ΄ 
Φοβώου μοςχ(είου) ὃ (τάλαντα) y 
40 χοιρ(είου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) α u(var) ις΄ 
/47 Ὥφεως χοιρ(είου) 'ἐκτίίμηεις)΄ (τάλαντα) ιβ΄ 
/Σαραπίω(νος) Χαιρή(μονος) uocx(stov) ‘a’ ' u(vat) νε΄ 
Zug χοιρ(είου) β΄ u(vat) λα΄ 
γίνεται) µοςχ(είου) (τάλαντα) vc µ(νατ) δ΄ 
45 χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) ια u(var) μγ΄ 
/Μέςης το(παρχίας)' Ἰέμη χοιρ(είου) ε΄΄ n(vai) vd 
/Nóuov ἐποικ(ίου) μοςχ(είου) β΄’ (τάλαντα) β΄ μ(ναΏ) ν΄ 
χοιρ(είου) η΄ (τάλαντα) B u(vat) ς΄ | 
AZ Πέτνη μοεχ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) a u(vat) νβ΄ 


25,46 v) 26 read Τερύφεως e corr. ex C? 38 Ποςομποῦς BL 7.150 
«αραπι xan uoc* 43 u 46 ieun 47 eno 
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Column 3 (Plate 9) 


50 /Ἱετρο[υ] µοςχ(είου) ‘a’’ u(vat) με΄ 
χοιρ(είου) ε΄ (τάλαντα) α΄ u(vat) ις΄ 
/Τανάεως μοεχ(είου) 'a' ' (τάλαντα) α΄ µ(νατ) μ΄ 
χοιρ(είου) 9" (τάλαντα) β΄ u(vat) γ΄ 
Τααμπιτεὶ μοςχ(είου) ε΄΄ (τάλαντα) β΄ u(vat) λ΄ 
55 χοιρ(είου) η΄ (τάλαντα) B u(vat) κη΄ 
|" κε Κερκεύρων μοεχ(είου) 'a.' ' (τάλαντα) a u(vat) λε΄ 
/57. Ja Macvwy'ogóp(ov) χοιρ(είου) u(vat) κζ΄ 
[-/.' Πεεννὼ χοιρ(είου) u(vat) ιζ΄ 
/|.. Ψώβθεῳς [χ]οιρίείου)..,΄ u(vot) λ΄ 
60 /Σεντὼ χοιρ(είου). 4Z' u(vat) κζ΄ 
/. ε΄ Πετενούρεως [χο]ιρ(είου) w(vat) ε΄ 
/Αρταπάτου [χ]οιρ(είου) β΄ ' u(vat) κα΄ 
/[. Σενο[π]ῴϑ[εω]ς χ[ο]ιρ(είου) w(vat) κϑ΄ 
/IZ Τεξεὶ χοιρ(είου) [ἐ]κτί(μηεις) w(vat) ry’ 
65 ΠΙλελῷ χοιρ(είου) ἐκτί(μηςις) µ(ναῖ) veS ' 
[IZ Tóka μοςχ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) a u(vat) κα΄ 


PR ae τὸ HpakAstov µοςχ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) a u(vat) κα΄ 
> 
λγ».. Τακολκείλεως χοιρ(είου) u(vat) ps’ 


π΄ 5 γίνεται) wocy(Etov) (τάλαντα) vy u(vod) ιζ΄ 
70 χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) ιβ u(vat) ups ' 
Θμοιςεφὼ τοπαρχίας: 
/Τήεως μοεχ(είου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) y u(vat) ν΄ 
χοιρ(είου) Ld’ (τάλαντα) ὃ (vau) κζ΄ 


50 ἵετρουμ 54 read Τααμπετί μοςε 57 read Μαςτιγοφόρου 69 yty 
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Column 4 (Plate 10) 


AZ Παώμεως wocy(etov) ἐκτί(μηεις) (τάλαντα) α΄ u(vat) AB’ 
75 |. χοιρ(είου) ἐκτίίμηεις) IZ (τάλαντα) β΄ 
IZ Θώλϑεως μοεχ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) 5/ µ(νατ) Kö 
[4Z χο]ιρίείου).... 57 µ(ναῖ) sS’ 
/Σεφὼ uocx(stov) α΄ u(vat) ν΄ 
IZ Κεεμούχεως wocy(etov) ᾿ἐκτί(μηεις)' µίναι) μβ΄ 
80 γ(ίνεται) µοςχ(είου) (τάλαντα) G u(vat) η΄ 
χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) c u(vat) AyS ' 
Κάτω τοπαρχίας: 
NZ Ταλαὼ χοιρ(είου) ἐκτίίμηεις) (τάλαντα) α΄ μ(ναΏ λε΄ 
/Θώλϑεως μοςχ(είου) β΄΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) λ΄ 
835 χοιρ(είου) α΄ u(vat) 8΄ 
/Μουχυνταλὴ χοιρ(είου) Ὑ΄΄ w(vat) νζ΄ 
/Τυχινφάγων μοεχ(είου) 'α΄΄ u(vat) ν΄ 
χοιρ(είου) γ΄ u(vat) να΄ 
«Γκ. Ψώβθεως χοιρίείου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) a u(vat) S’ 
90 /Σέςφ[ϑ]α μοεχ(είου) β΄ (τάλαντα) β΄ μίνα1) in’ 
[χ]ουρ(είου) ζ΄ (τάλαντα) γ΄ 
Συναρὺ χοιρ(είου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) α΄ 
/ ju Δω[ειθ]έου µοςχ(είου) δ΄ (τάλαντα) δ΄ u(vot) νβ΄ 
[YZ χο]ιρ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) » u(vat) λη΄ 
95 /Τ[ακόνα] χοιρ(είου) η΄ (τάλαντα) y µ(νατ) λγ΄ 


80 y 84 μοςΐ 
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Column 5 (Plate 11) 


> u’ dy 
>fir w 
Ἰβιῶνος ᾽Αμμωνίου 
χοιρ(είου) ἐκτί(μηεις) 47 (τάλαντα) B μ(ναζ) ε΄ 
γίίνεται) uocx(etov) (τάλαντα) © u(vat) λ΄ 
100 χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) ιε΄ u(vat) veS’ 
vac. 
γίνονται) ἐπ(ὶ τὸ αὐτὸ) μοςχ(είου) (τάλαντα) 95’ u(vat) νη΄ ἀντὶ 
χοιρ(είου) (τάλαντα) Eð’ µ(νατ) Ad’ 
χοιρ(είου) ὁμοί(ως) (τάλαντα) πε u(vat) LOS’ 


Σούεως χοιρ(είου) u(vat) vB’ 


Neg 


γ(ίνεται) Ouo v ' χοιρείου (τάλαντα) puð [n(vat)] vnS’ 
vac. 
vac. 
vac. 
vac. 
105 G (ἔτους) καὶ ς (ἔτους) Χοιάκ κ΄ κα΄ 
χειρογραφία Χοιάκ Ky’ 


97 ἴβιωνος 99,104 y 101 ε) 105 TS cS 
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26 Between the word χοιρ() and the talent sign, the reading is 
cramped and difficult. If the reading is correct this is the only line 
in which the mark IZ appears without ἐκτίίμηεις). 


35 The epsilon is the same as in the end of line 83 or line 104. 


53 There seems to be a dot, or small omicron under the 
horizontal of the gamma. If it is not stray ink I have no suggestion 
of its nature. 

60 A small triangular fragment has shifted 90 degrees and 
covers at least one letter. 


63 The reading may be [u]ocx( ) a but this reading causes 
problems for the arithmetic. On the other hand, even though the 
arithmetic demands pork in this line, it is impossible to read 
χοιρ(είου). The chi is clear but there is not enough space after it for 
the rest of the word. Either the scribe wrote pocy(etov) but meant 
to write χοιρ(είου), or he added the amount to the pork total and 
should have added it to the beef total. 


69 Throughout the document, numerals are indicated with a 
small diagonal mark above and to the right of the letter. But there 
is a clear horizontal stroke above the gamma. 


77 There is space for four characters which may be ἐκτί(μηςις) 
as in the preceding line. 
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Transactions Involving yAevkoc/uovccoc: 
Must or Wine? Or Must Wine? 


In a recent paper, this writer attempted to spell out the 
meaning and function of ληνός, primarily in reaction to N. Kruit's 
article in ZPE 90 (1992), in which he stated (pp. 268-69): “With the 
meaning ‘fermentation vat’ ληνός is synonymous with xidoc,” and 
that "fermentation vat’ has to be the translation of ληνός... in 
orders for payment of wine since wine can only be delivered if it is 
fully fermented."! I have taken the position that the basic meaning 
of the word Anvöc is “a treading/pressing floor or platform” and that 
it also encompassed another feature, the ὑπολήνιον, that received 
the juice of the crushed or pressed grape as it ran off the Anvoc. By 
metonymy, the term Anvöc came to refer to the entire wine-making 
complex, which included the ληνός itself, the ὑπολήνιον and the 
storage jar (πίϑος) in which the must (γλεῦκος/μοῦςτος) was to be 
kept as such or fermented. 


Kruit's article raised another question concerning the relation- 
ship between must and wine. In the discussion of the meaning of 
ἀποίητος, where objections (p. 266) were raised to the translation of 
the word as “not sufficiently fermented" or “unfermented,” Kruit 
states the following: "not fermented' is, strictly speaking, an 
impossible qualification for wine. Wine is fermented must. Must 
has to be fermented in order to become wine, so unfermented wine, 
technically speaking, does not exist." 


It is true that, technically speaking, wine is fermented must, 
but in the Egyptian documents, must in many instances was con- 
sidered to be wine and was called such. (The significance of this 
observation will be taken up at the conclusion of the present arti- 
cle.) As for the view that wine can only be delivered if it is fully 
fermented, that is true if wine is taken in the modern sense of the 


1 «The Meaning and Function of λήνος and Related Features in the Pro- 
duction of Wine," ZPE (forthcoming). 
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word as fermented must. However, the documents and literary 
sources give evidence that must (γλεῦκος/μοῦστος) could be deli- 
vered unfermented (or partially so) even months after having been 
processed at the Anvöc, since there were means to abort or retard 
fermentation. Geoponica 6.14 describes how to keep must from fer- 
menting (Γλεῦκος un oxepxetcOau; 6.15-16 describes how to clarify 
must from impurities and make it fit for immediate use (Γλεῦκος 
παραυτὰ εἰς χρῆειν kavocti]cou) and how to have must year-round 
(Γλεῦκος ἐν ὅλῳ τῷ ἐνιαυτῷ ἔχειν).2 Pliny, N.H. 14.83 describes a 
process to produce "permanent must": Medium inter dulcia vinum- 
que est quod Graeci aigleucos vocant, hoc est semper mustum 
(Between sweet wines [=must] and [fermented] wine is what the 
Greeks call ἀεὶγλεῦκος; i.e., permanent must). The process required 
bottling the must directly from the /acus (Ξὑπολήνιον) and plunging 
the jars into water until the winter passed and cold weather set in. 
In other words, fermentation can be retarded by cooling or by other 
means in warmer climates. 


It is highly unlikely that some wines in antiquity could be com- 
pletely free of must, i.e., the residual grape-sugar that is present 
even in some modern wines.? The climate in Egypt, as Kruit rightly 
points out (n. 7), is ideal for wines undergoing fermentation. The 
treading operation began in July/August (the month of Mesore), 
and must flowing from the treading floor into ὑπολήνια was ex- 
posed to the summer heat, which would encourage fermentation. In 
the process of transferring must from the ὑπολήνια to the storage 
jars (πίϑοι), it would again be exposed to heat. However, it was 
possible to retard fermentation of must in storage jars. Geoponica 
6.14 prescribes the means that “will keep down the fermenting 


2 See also Cato, R.R. 120 and Columella 12.29. 


3 LSJ? first defined γλεῦκος as “sweet new wine" but changed it in the Suppl. 
to “unfermented grape-juice, must." OLD defines mustum as “unfermented or 
only partially fermented grape-juice.” The Oxford Companion to Wine, p. 652, — 
describes must as “the mixture of crushed or smashed fruit being prepared for or 
undergoing fermentation. 
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must (in storage jars)" (καϑέξει yàp eicw ζέον τὸ γλεῦκος τοῦτο 
μάλιστα). 


Turning to the documentary papyri, it is very clear that γλεῦκος 
or μοῦστος, its derivative from Latin mustum, was “must,” the 
unfermented or partially fermented liquid of the pressed grape. The 
word γλεῦκος describes the product as being “sweet,” appropriately 
so since it was sweet to the taste because part or all of its grape- 
sugar had not been converted into alcohol. In a variety of Ptolemaic 
and Roman transactions recorded in receipts, leases, sales and 
payments, γλεῦκος was sold or delivered as such without qualifying 
it as a wine.® | 


The association of γλεῦκος with wine (οἴνος) appears in Ptol- 
emaic documents such as P.Grenf. II 24.12, a loan of 6 jars of οἴνου 
γλεῦκος. Of the same period, P.Stras. VIII 742.9 is a receipt for the 
τιμὴν γλεύκους οἴνου. From a later date, P.Mich. XIII 667.16 
records that the rent for a lease of land was 50 jars οἴνου γλεύκους. 
An interesting variation appears in P.Köln IV 192.5, a contract to 
purchase 50 jars [οἴνου vé ]ov γλεύκους καλίστους ἀδόλου ἀνύδρ[ου] 
^new must wine that is the finest, unadulterated and undiluted." 
Another variation is found in SB I 4504.19 and 4505.22, late con- 
tracts for the sale of X number of coloba at a given price, in which 
the sellers agree “to give you X coloba jars of unadulterated must 
wine" (παραεχεῖν «οι ἐν οἴνου γλεύκους ἀδόλου κολόβων X). These 
citations in which must is considered as wine demonstrate, contrary 
to the position taken by Kruit, that wine can be delivered if it is not 
fully fermented. 


Apart from the above transactions involving the sale or delivery 
of must, there is a recurring phrase that bears on the question of 
whether wine or must was being delivered to the purchaser at the 
end of the treading period in the month of Mesore. The phrase ἀπὸ 
γλεύκους ἀδόλου, associated with advanced payments for wine, is 


4 Since must could be kept from fermenting, not all πίθοι in winemaking 
installations should be called *fermentation vats." 


5 P.Cair.Zen. III 59446.7; P.Col. III 55.8; P.Hamb. I 23.30; P.Heid. V 354.4; 
P.Lond. VII 2041.7; P.Mich. XIII 666.18; P.Mil.Vogl. II 61.32; P.Petr. II 40.8; 
P.Ryl. IV 583.8-10; PSI V 544.2; XII 1233.14; P.Vat.Aphr. I 2.1; SB VI 9294.20; 
O.Waafa 13.3; 51.3. 
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found solely in documents of the Roman period.6 The contracts 
generally begin with the vintner stating that for the price mutually 
agreed upon he will deliver wine or X amount of wine (oivoc) and 
then that he will deliver the oivoc at the Anvoc in the month of 
Mesore ἀπὸ γλεύκους ἀδόλου. Seemingly a simple statement, the 
editor of P.Oxy. XLIX 3512.14 translates it “in the form of unadul- 
terated must," while the editor of P. Mich. XI 608.10 has “free of 
must, unadulterated.” 


These two translations highlight the ambiguity created by the 
use of the word oivoc at the beginning of the document and in the 
clause concerned with delivery. The phrase ἀπὸ γλεύκους ἀδόλου 
clearly means "from unadulterated must," but the ambiguity arises 
from the fact that must and wine are both termed “wine.” Is it wine 
in the common meaning of the word being contracted for, or is it 
must? In the multitude of transactions involving the purchase or 
delivery of wine, a specification that the wine be free of or made 
from unadulterated must is not a common occurrence.® If the deliv- 
ery is guaranteed at the end of the treading process in Mesore, 
there is the probability that the buyers (wine merchants?) would be 
bottling must, not wine, in the empty jars (κοῦφα) that many 
contracts call for. It might also be must even if the ^wine" was guar- 
anteed to be good several months later (cf. Kruit, pp. 273-74). 


An unambiguous situation is provided in transactions that use 
the word μοῦστος. Unlike attestations of γλεῦκος, μοῦστος appears 
mainly in late documents, from the fifth to seventh centuries. In 
place of ἀπὸ γλεύκους ἀδόλου, contracts call for quantities of οἴνου 


6 A search of the DDBDP produced only 4 such documents: P.Heid. V 358.6 
and 359.11; PSI XII 1250.4; and SB V 8264.14. Two additional examples (not 
found in the search because of variant spellings) are P. Mich. XI 608.10, which 
has γλαύγους instead of γλεύκους, and P.Oxy. XLIX 3512.14, which has 
γλαύκους. 


7 The editor of P.Mich. XI 608 mistakenly put the word ἀδολο[ ] in the 
accusative 


8 Note that in P.Oxy. IV 729.19 the lessor of a vineyard was to be provided 
with wine at the Anvoc that was new and unadulterated (τὸ μὲν οἴνον παρὰ ληνὸν 
νέον ἄδολον). In P.Grenf. II 90.13 the phrase 15 οἴνου καϑαροῦ καὶ ἀδόλου, and in 
T.Varie 3.6 simply as oi(vov) kad(apov). In none of these instances is must 
mentioned. 
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νέου μούςτου (e.g., CPR IX 25.7; P. Amst. I 47.12; P.Gen. I 30.10), or 
that the must be οἴνου μούςτου εὐαρέςτου “of top grade” (CPR XIV 
4.8; P.Lond. II 390.2; SB I 4487.4). Other citations follow the phrase 
οἴνου νέου μούςτου with ἐν οἴνῳ νέῳ kaAA(cvo καὶ εὐαρίςτῳ 
(P.Lond. III 1001.19; SB XVI 12401.8; 124899). The specifications 
of μοῦστος in these documents and other like them indicate that it 
was new and of excellent quality, and that it was considered to be 
wine, or vinum mustum, as Cato (R.R. 115) puts it.? 


The vinum mustum of Cato brings us back to the observation 
that I made at the beginning of this article, namely, that in a good 
number of instances, must in the Egyptian documentary papyri was 
considered to be wine. As demonstrated above, oivoc was closely 
associated with γλεῦκος or μοῦστος. What is remarkable about this 
observation is that, with the exception of Cato's vinum mustum, 
literary sources never—certainly not on a scale that is found in the 
papyri—linked the word oivoc with γλεῦκος/μοῦστος or vinum with 
mustum: not in the Geoponica, nor in the medical writers who cite 
the word several hundred times, nor in the oenological commen- 
taries of Varro, Columella and Pliny the Elder.!? As a result of the 
conflation of οἴνος with γλεῦκος or μοῦστος, a number of editors 
and analysts of papyri appear to have been influenced by the 
anomalous association of the words and have treated transactions 
dealing with must as wine or sweet wine.!! 


? OLD takes mustum as an adjective and offers *unfermented wine, must" for 
Cato's vinum mustum. LSJ? treats γλεῦκος and povctoc as neuter nouns without 
solving the problem of whether either word or oivoc should be taken as nominal 
adjectives and translated literally as *must wine" or ^wine must." Note that this 
problem is avoided by the consistent use of genitives (e.g., οἴνου γλεύκους or 
οἴνου povctou) and by preceding the phrase ἀπὸ γλεύκους ἀδόλου with the word 
οἴνος. | 


10 There are 642 citations for γλεῦκ- in the TLG; the Packard Humanities 
Institute database of Latin texts (PHI disk 5.3) yielded only Cato's vinum 
mustum. 


1 E.g., CPR XIV 4, p. 29; P.Amst. I 47, p. 109; P.Lond. II 390, p. 332; III 
1001, p. 270; P.Mich. XV 734, p. 95; P.Stras. I 1, p. 9; SB XVI 12401, p. 117. The 
same holds for several of those documents concerning must in which oivoc is not 
mentioned: P.Lond. VII 2041, p. 189; P. Mich. XIII 666, p. 87. 
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In sum, there is substantial evidence in the Egyptian docu- 
ments that there was a considerable number of commercial trans- 
actions in γλεῦκος/μοῦστος which, contrary to the view taken by 
Kruit, involved the sale or delivery of the unfermented product. 
Although in many instances must was held to be oivoc, what was 
being sold or delivered was not wine in our sense of the term, nor 
that of Graeco-Roman antiquity, but must. Hence, references to 
these transactions as sales or contracts for ^wine" or "sweet wine" 
would be more accurately characterized if they were designated as 
“must” and, likewise, would give γλεῦκος/μοῦστος its due place in 
the production of Egyptian wine. 


PHILIP MAYERSON 
New York University 
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COTTON, HANNAH M. and ADA YARDENI. Aramaic, Hebrew 
and Greek Documentary Texts from Nahal Hever and Other Sites, 
with an Appendix Containing Alleged Qumran Texts (The Seiyál 
Collection II). Discoveries in the Judaean Desert XXVII. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1997. xxvii + 381 pages, 33 figures, 61 plates. 
ISBN 0-19-826395-3. 


The complicated title of this volume reflects the fact that most 
of the papyri published here come from clandestine excavations and 
entered what is now known as the Rockefeller Museum in 1952 and 
1953 as coming from Wadi Seiyál (or Nahal Se’elim, as it is shown 
in microscopic type on fig. 33, located above Masada).! Links to 
material later found in controlled excavations by Yigael Yadin at 
Nahal Hever show that the original attribution is untrue for at 
least some of this material. The volume also (despite the subtitle) 
contains material not from the Seiyál Collection. Part of it was 
found in Yadin's papers after his death (one item, no. 49, is 
republished here from a photograph found with these papers; the 
whereabouts of the original is unknown). The material in the 
appendix was originally attributed to Qumran cave 4, but Yardeni 
argues here that this also is inaccurate. As far as connections can 
be found, they are entirely to the known material from Nahal 
Hever. Nos. 9 and 69 may come from a cave higher in the same 
ravine system. The exception is no. 50, which joins Mur 26 and is 
the only item in the volume definitely from Wadi Muraba’at. 
Because of the tendency of unprovenanced antiquities to be grouped 
together for sale and attributed to a known site, it is unlikely, as 
the editors make clear, that we will ever be able to be confident of 
the source of every fragment in this volume, but it is evident that 
most of the substantial pieces come from the same source as the 
Babatha archive, of which the Greek portion has been of compelling 


1 The first part of the publication of this collection is DJD VIII: E. Tov, The 
Greek Minor Prophets Scroll from Nahal Hever (Oxford 1990). 
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interest (the documents in Semitic languages are still forthcoming). 
The rest, however, may well come from other locations.? 


The volume is beautifully and lavishly produced, with a high 
standard of accuracy except for 156-57, where a production blunder 
has omitted an intended quotation (from A. Wasserstein) and 
instead repeated 8 lines from 156 on 157.? Commentaries and notes 
are full, although the introductions to individual documents in the 
Aramaic section are somewhat less extensive and helpful than 
those to the Greek texts. The photographic documentation in the 
plates is exhaustive, even at times redundant; and for the Aramaic 
texts there are hand-drawings as well as photographs. The bulk of 
the texts in the volume are small fragments, many with little or no 
intelligible text, and it would not be hard to carp at the space 
devoted to them. But the body of documentary papyri from this 
region is still so limited, the range of open questions so wide, and 
the interest of the texts so great that it was surely better to err on 
the side of exhaustiveness as the editors have done. 


The numbering of papyri in this volume, which was not under 
the authors' control, is peculiar and nowhere fully explained. 
Numbers for the Aramaic (and few Hebrew) papyri run from 7 to 50 
(but without a 20 or 48), those for the Greek from 60 to 73, and the 
pseudo-Qumran material from 342 to 360a, but with no 347, 349- 


2 For an example of the unresolved difficulties, consider that except for nos. 7 
and 49 all of the Greek and Aramaic texts in the main body of this volume are on 
papyrus, whereas a significant number of the pseudo-Qumran documents are on 
hide (i.e., parchment); Yardeni discusses this matter in the introduction to no. 7. 
Since no. 49 does not actually belong to the Seiyäl Collection proper (and is in 
Hebrew rather than Aramaic), the evidence for the use of parchment in the 
milieu that produced the Nahal Hever texts is scanty. But no. 49's photograph 
came from the same Yadin papers where nos. 61 (frr. a, c, d) and 62 from the 
Salome Komaise dossier were found. 


3 Professor Cotton tells me that the missing passage is the following: *Along- 
side [Hellenistic civilisation]... and sometimes intermingling with it, there existed 
another supra-national civilisation, influenced indeed by the encounter with the 
Greeks (and, later, with the Romans), but formed, and informed and charac- 
terised by the common Aramaic inheritance that had existed for many centuries 
before then as an international and supra-national bond for people of many 
nations, not all of them Semitic." (Scripta Classica Israelica 14 [1995] 111-37 at 
130). 
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350, 355, or 360 (but there is a 360a). The explanation lies in the 
DJD editorial practice of referring to texts by cave and by inventory 
number.* The pseudo-Qumran texts are numbered following the 
numbers for 4Q (2 Qumran cave 4) already published. Emanuel 
Tov's Foreword explains also that nos. 5 and 6 are to appear in DJD 
XXXVI along with “five or six Nabataean texts.”5 Papyrological 
readers (and not they alone) may find the DJD numbering by cave 
number, site, and text number to have reached absurdity here, with 
the ugly “XHev/Se” as the siglum for these items, X meaning that 
the cave number is unknown, and Hev/Se waffling on the 
provenance. Since this siglum refers to items numbered in a single 
series but scattered across several volumes (and nothing in such a 
reference tells which DJD volume the item is in), while DJD plus 
volume and item number does not give a coherent and consecutive 
series of numbers (even within a single volume), easy reference is 
hardly well served.$ For that matter, Hev/Se is not easy to defend 
either, because of the presence of at least one text from Wadi 
Muraba’at. The Checklist of Editions has adopted the abbreviation 
P. Hever to refer to the volume. 


The first part of the volume, as well as the pseudo-Qumran 
appendix, is comprised almost entirely of Aramaic papyri, there 
being just two documents and part of another in Hebrew. Most are 
small fragments; Yardeni describes just thirteen of them (including 
the one Muraba'at text) as having *a modicum of running text" and 
a determinable nature. About half of these are sales (hence the 
more detailed discussion of these in the introduction). The 


4 The numbers in many cases go back to original labelling at the time of 
acquisition; they may be found in the inventory in E. Tov with S. J. Pfann, The 
Dead Sea Scrolls on Microfiche, Companion Volume, 2nd ed. (Leiden 1995), the 
straitjacket which has (for the most part) prevented reorganization and renum- 
bering. 


5 On p. 283 we learn that nos. 350 and 355 will appear in DJD XXXVI. No. 
347 is a part of no. 32 in the Seiyál Collection. 


6 The headers to individual texts are rather rebarbative. Àn example: ^21. 
XHev/Se papDeed of Sale E ar". The number is the item number in the volume as 
described above; then comes the cave number plus provenance indication, then 
the material (hide is not indicated; like Hebrew, it is a default setting), then 
(without a space) the document type, a letter representing which Deed of Sale is 
meant (A-D precede), and a code for script where it is not Hebrew (here Aramaic). 
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remainder include a renunciation of claims in a divorce,’ a receipt 
for dates, perhaps a ketubah, a deposit, a promissory note, and 
accounts. The sales are mostly double documents witnessed on the 
back. Most of them are written across the fibers, that is, with the 
short dimension of the roll, and rolled up from top to bottom. Many 
hands occur; these are not the work of one or two scribes. Yardeni 
gives a valuable enumeration of the clauses in the Aramaic sale 
contracts (the best-represented category in this volume). They show 
overall a *unified and well-established structure" of clauses; this 1s 
also true of promissory notes. Two main types occur, one of an “I 
have sold to you" formula (as in Greek, except first-person rather 
than third-person ἐξέδοτο), the other of an “NN said to NN, ‘I have 
sold to you” type, more reminiscent of the structure of Demotic 
documents. 


Yardeni notes that there are many variants in individual words 
and much non-uniform orthography. Five documents have dates to 
the “freedom” or “redemption” of Israel, i.e., the Bar-Kokhba revolt; 
they do not, unfortunately, bring us closer to pinpointing the 
starting date of that era. 


The most coherent and valuable part of the volume is the 
“archive” of Salome Komaise, daughter of Levi, consisting of no. 12 
(Aramaic) and nos. 60-65 (Greek). All of the Greek papyri have been 
published in articles except for the smaller fragments of no. 62, but 
they are brought together here with a detailed introduction (pp. 
158-65), to which is prefaced a general introduction to the Greek 
texts (pp. 133-57), the bulk of which also concerns the Salome 
dossier. The general introduction to the Greek texts also functions 
to some extent as an overall introduction to the contents and social 
milieu of the entire volume, as the introduction to the Aramaic and 
Hebrew documents is mainly diplomatic, linguistic, and palaeo- 
graphical. Salome Komaise shows a number of similarities and 
connections to Babatha, and her dossier is in effect a smaller and 


7 Now discussed further by Cotton and E. Qimron in Journal of Jewish 
Studies 49 (1998) 108-18, offering a new translation and arguing that Yardeni 
was too tentative in offering this identification of the text. Cf. below on the 
consequences of the identification. 
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somewhat less coherent? body of the same sort, covering (in the 
present state of our knowledge) the years 125-131. She was a Jew 
living in, and apparently fully integrated with, a Nabataean envi- 
ronment, but at the same time part of a Jewish society for which 
provincial boundaries had little meaning, as the fate of her papers 
in the Bar-Kokhba revolt suggests. She had some of the same 
neighbors in Mahoza as Babatha and uses some of the same wit- 
nesses.9 | 


The social and documentary milieu represented here helps to 
fill out the sense that the Babatha documents give us of a mixed 
population, mainly Jews and Nabataeans, living along the southern 
part of the west side of the Dead Sea and the south end of the sea. 
Both Greek and Aramaic are in normal use for business documents, 
and signatures in Áramaic can occur in Greek texts (and the 
reverse, see p. 129). Cotton notes in passing that in this context the 
phrase διὰ τὸ αὐτὴν un εἰδέναι γράμματα clearly means inability to 
subscribe in any language, not merely in Greek. The use of Greek in 
these legal texts, Cotton argues, reflects a desire to have legal acts 
easily recognized in Greek-language courts, i.e., Roman courts; the 
only court actually mentioned is that of the Roman governor of the 
province of Arabia. This may be true, but it is all the more striking 
that under Roman rule legal documents were also written in local 
languages; see further on this below. It is striking that double 
documents, with inner and outer text, long obsolete in Egypt, are 
found in nos. 62, 64, 65, and 69 of this dossier as in Babatha's 
(although the inner text is generally a short formality, with not 
enough substance to be of any real use). 

For the most part the documentary forms are purely Greek, 
although with some idiosyncrasies and semitisms (see p. 136, with 
reference to Lewis's introduction to the Babatha archive). A more 
exceptional case is no. 64, which is a crude translation from 


8 See p. 160 on the uncertainties involved in ascribing all of these texts to 
this dossier. 


9 See no. 64.46n., 49n. (the references on p. 159, n. 17, are incorrect). 
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Aramaic, back into which it can be turned with little difficulty.!? It 
is hard to see in other cases, however, why the Aramaic background 
should be held responsible for all the formulaic peculiarities 
enumerated on 136-37. Regional variation is found even within 
Egypt, and there is no reason not to think that it occurred widely in 
the Greek-writing legal world.!! In particular, the fact that a phrase 
appears in the Egyptian papyri only (or mainly) in a later period is 
not necessarily significant. Some parts of Egypt from which we 
have many late antique papyri are hardly at all represented in the 
legal documents from the first three centuries, particularly the 
whole stretch of the Nile including Heptakomia, Antaiopolis, 
Panopolis, and their environs. An instance (not involving this 
geographical factor) is the phrase μηδένα λόγον ἔχειν πρὸς αὐτήν, 
listed among the phrases that “may well be the result of the 
influence of the Aramaic world in which [the papyri] were written," 
with the comment, "In the Egyptian papyri it rarely occurs before 
the fourth century CE.”!2 The idiom is, however, attested at least as 
early as the late Ptolemaic period; it is found (and I cite almost at 
random from the hits in a search of the DDBDP) in BGU VIII 
1782.11-12 (Herakleopolite, 57/6 BC): καὶ περὶ τοῦ μη[δ]ένα λόγον 
λείπεςϑαι... πρὸς ὑμᾶς. 


The same reservations, to be sure, may be offered about some of 
the supposed Latinisms identified by Lewis in the Babatha archive 
(P.Babatha, pp. 18-19), like τῇ évectmcy ἡμέρᾳ. Lewis cites this only 
from P.Dura (29.7 and 30.6; ‘30.7’ is a slip), where the editors 
thought it represented hac die. But again, contrary examples are to 
hand. P.Yale I 64.11 (Oxyrhynchos, 75/6), for instance, uses the 
phrase in the context of a wife's loan to her husband, a distinctively 
Egyptian transaction in which a Latinism would hardly be the first 


10 Cotton cites P.Babatha 19 as a similar case, but there the most striking 
feature is the scribe's lack of any sense of Greek accidence, which is not the same 
thing. | 

11 On the general subject of variety and common elements see J. Hengstl, 
“Klauseln in hellenistischen Rechtsurkunden," in Hellenismus. Beiträge zur 


Erforschung von Akkulturation und politischer Ordnung in den Staaten des 
. hellenistischen Zeitalters, ed. B. Funck (Tübingen 1996) 355-75. 


12 The detail is given in no. 63, note to line 4 (pp. 200-01). 
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explanation to look for.!? Another early example is P.Oxy. I 45.8 
(AD 95). 

A palaeographical comment by David Thomas (pp. 137-40) 
returns to the long-debated issue of the relationship of the 
handwriting of these documents and others written in the Greek 
East outside Egypt to contemporary usage in Egypt. Citing recent 
work by E. Crisci, Thomas shows that there are strong similarities 
to Egyptian hands of the period, but also significant distinctive 
traits, including fewer ligatures than one would expect in Egyptian 
hands. Individual letter shapes, however, differ only in a small 
number of cases where the Judaean papyri seem more archaizing 
than the Egyptian. 


The concluding portion of the general introduction (153-57) 
carries the main burden of Cotton's argument about the relation- 
ship of the parties' Jewish identity to the legal forms they used. She 
considers that nothing in the legal forms displayed here (and in the 
Babatha papers) marks the individuals as Jews; only their names 
do that. She sees no influence of Jewish law in the texts.!* That 
does not mean that these texts "constitute evidence for the 
Hellenization of their writers," however; rather, they show the Jews 
living in a broader Near Eastern society which has undergone 
influence from Hellenism without having lost its character. Cotton 
argues that because the evidence for normative Jewish law is 
considerably later than these papyri, we cannot see an influence of 
such law on the documents, especially without knowing just what 
has in turn influenced the development of the rabbinic legal 
sources. The difficulties one encounters in assessing arguments 
about the legal context are considerable, and Cotton points out one 
especially telling case: “The use of a single term [ἐπίτροπος] for the 
two types of guardians is due to the influence of Roman law, but 


19 See T. Gagos, L. Koenen, and B. E. McNellen, “A First Century Archive 
from Oxyrhynchos,” Life in a Multi-Cultural Society, ed. J. H. Johnson (Chicago 
1992) 181-205, discussing the Yale papyrus on 192-93. 


14 Indeed, Cotton has argued that in some cases the law visible in the 
documents does not agree with Jewish law. In the case of the law of succession, 
she has now backed away from her firmer statements to this effect: see "The Law 
of Succession in the Documents from the Judaean Desert Again," Scripta 
Classica Israelica 17 (1998) 115-23. 
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also the very requirement for a woman to be represented by a 
guardian seems to have been imposed by the Roman authorities. In 
none of the Hebrew, Aramaic, or Nabataean papyri from the 
Judaean Desert do we find a woman represented by a guardian. Are 
we in the presence of two different legal systems, or is this merely a 
question of the language of the document? Unfortunately, the 
evidence is not sufficient to give an unequivocal answer.... The four 
deeds in languages other than Greek which would have 
necessitated the presence of a guardian of a woman under Roman 
law were not written under Roman rule" (145-46). Obviously a 
single new document could provide a counter example, but it might 
take a fair number of additional cases conforming to the pattern for 
us to be confident that it is not a fluke. 


Similar issues arise in the discussion of no. 13 by Cotton and 
Qimron (cf. above, n. 7): “All this [several turns of phrase similar to 
divorce documents] does not turn our document into a deed of 
divorce. Nevertheless, the use of the same formulae in reference to 
a writ of divorce given by a wife, combined with the fact that the 
writ of divorce is mentioned en passant as a background to the 
wife's renunciation—it is by no means the core of the document, 
even if it is its most interesting and provoking passage—convinces 
us that this is a matter of routine to be taken for granted. This is 
irreconcilable with the Halakha which makes the dissolution of a 
marriage the prerogative of the husband (e.g. mYeb. 14.1) (p. 115)." 


There is an important contribution also to administrative 
geography, discussed extensively on 150-52. Most significantly, the 
way in which the capital villages of toparchies are described 
suggests that they "achieved a degree of local autonomy and 
administrative responsibilities already in the first and second 
centuries" on the way toward becoming poleis with territories, a 
transformation that occurred at much the same time the Egyptian 
metropoleis acquired city councils (Severan dates are explicitly 
attested for some Judaean villages); Cotton draws an explicit 
parallel to the picture of an early Roman move to develop the 
political institutions of the Egyptian towns, as sketched by Alan 
Bowman and Dominic Rathbone (JRS 82 [1992] 107-27). The poleis 
of the earlier Roman period, by contrast, had huge territories, with 
Mahoza belonging to a district of which Zo‘ar was the capital, that 
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forming in turn part of the territory of Petra, which is located only a 
little less than 100 km distant. 


Despite the extremely fragmentary character of most of these 
documents, the assemblage as a whole is richly suggestive. 
Although disclaiming any attempt at a general overview of this 
society, Cotton (156) reiterates several key themes, most impor- 
tantly that the context in which these documents must be seen is 
that of “the Roman Near East as a whole (including Egypt)" and (as 
already quoted) that we cannot conclude that these individuals 
were hellenized. In fact, it is stunning just what these papyri do not 
(except, by the side, in the dating formulas of some of the Aramaic 
texts) tell us about their possessors (more than their writers), 
namely their ultimate allegiance to their Jewish identity and 
apparently to a movement for the liberation of Israel from Roman 
rule, which finally cost them their lives. Without their names, in 
fact, we would hardly be able to feel any confidence in identifying 
them as Jews. The use of languages here (and in the still- 
unpublished part of the Babatha archive) certainly shows that 
Aramaic remained usable in legal documents under Roman rule 
and that competent scribes in both languages were available in at 
least the more important villages; we still do not know accurately 
why one language was chosen for one document, the other for 
another. There is no evidence that the Romans discouraged the use 
of Aramaic. That may, incidentally, make one doubtful that the 
decline of Demotic in Egypt was the product of official policy.!° Nor 
is there any reason to think that the choice of language reflected a 
political agenda; even after revolt from Rome, and in circles where 
there may have been a preference for Hebrew or Aramaic, Greek 
was used where convenient.!6 


For the historian of the Roman East, particularly of Egypt 
(because of the existence of comparable documents), the impli- 
cations of the papyri from the Judaean desert are considerable. 
They should encourage more humility about the extent of our 


15 As argued by Naphtali Lewis, “The Demise of the Demotic Document: 
When and Why,” JEA 79 (1993) 276-81. 


16 See D. O. Obbink, BASP 28 (1991) 51-57, unfortunately unknown to B. 
Rochette, APF 44 (1998) 42-46. 
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knowledge of the individuals who produced the numerous legal 
documents in the Greek papyri of Egypt. For them we have no 
parallel to the historical and ideological context provided by the 
Bar-Kokhba revolt; we therefore have no way of knowing what 
ferment, if any, lay beneath the surface of normality provided by 
the humdrum property transactions recorded by professionals in 
the formulaic language one would want to be able to produce in 
court. For Babatha and Salome Komaise, on the other hand, we 
have no way of reconciling the apparently normal life on amicable 
terms with Nabataean neighbors documented in these contracts 
with whatever involvement in the Bar-Kokhba revolt it was that led 
them to their deaths and their documents to their preservation. 


Despite the fragmentary state of most of the texts, then, this 
volume offers an enormous amount to stimulate the reader. It is 
thus particularly fortunate that the quality of the texts (at least for 
Greek; I am not qualified to judge the Semitic languages) and of the 
commentaries is excellent. The authors deserve our warm thanks 
for carrying out a very difficult and surely often tedious task in a 
manner that brings out fully the value of these scraps over which 
they have labored and makes it possible for discussion of their 
significance to proceed with confidence. 


ROGER 5. BAGNALL 


Columbia University 
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CERVENKA-EHRENSTRASSER, IRENE-MARIA. Lexikon der 
Lateinischen Lehnwörter in den griechischsprachigen dokumen- 
tarischen Texten Ägyptens mit Berücksichtigung koptischer Quellen 
(Lex.Lat.Lehn.): Faszikel I (Alpha). Unter Mitarbeit von Johannes 
Diethart. Mitteilungen aus der Papyrussammlung der Öster- 
reichischen Nationalbibliothek (Papyrus Erzherzog Rainer), Neue 
Serie 27. Wien: In Kommission bei Verlag Brüder Hollinek; 1996. 
132 pages. ISBN 3-85119-264-8. 


Das Lexikon, dessen erster Faszikel hier besprochen werden 
soll, geht aus von einer systematischen Revision der zweiten 
Auflage von Sergio Daris’ Il Lessico latino nel Greco d’Egitto, Bar- 
celona 1971 (repr. 1991). Dieses wies erhebliche Mängel und Fehler 
auf, fehlten doch z.B. die Übersetzung und die etymologische 
Herleitung; Belegstellen waren oft nicht vollständig oder falsch 
angegeben. Eine Neubearbeitung dieses Feldes erschien daher nur 
zu angebracht, zumal áltere Arbeiten, wie z.B. C. Wessely, Die 
lateinischen Elemente in der Gräzität der ägyptischen Papyrus- 
urkunden, oder B. Meinersmann, Die lateinischen Wörter und 
Namen in den griechischen Papyri, in methodischer Hinsicht wie 
auch durch die erheblich angewachsene Materialbasis der heutigen 
Zeit vollkommen unzulänglich geworden waren. 


Der Projektleiter Johannes Diethart stützte sich beim Entwurf 
dieses Projekts auf langjáhrige eigene Vorarbeiten und die Er- 
fahrung, die er als Mitarbeiter des Lexikons zur Byzantinischen 
Gräzität gewonnen hatte. Frau Cervenka-Ehrenstrasser legte nach 
einer zweijährigen Laufzeit des Projektes den vorliegenden Fas- 
zikel vor, das den Buchstaben a umfaßt. Die Gesamtkonzeption der 
Lemmata und die Aufnahme aller Belege wurden ebenfalls schon 
abgeschlossen, so daß mit einer für ein Lexikon-Projekt dieser Art 
bewundernswert zügigen Erscheinungsweise der folgenden Fas- 
zikel zu rechnen sein wird. | 
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Die Belegbasis bildeten zunächst die von Daris verwandten 
Quellen, welche überprüft und anhand der papyrologischen Korrek- 
turinstrumente auf den neuesten Stand gebracht wurden. Von 
Daris nicht einbezogene ältere Editionen sowie neuere Publika- 
tionen wurden exzerpiert. Darüber hinaus wurden koptische 
Editionen—soweit indiziert—und das koptische Sammelbuch in die 
Belegbasis miteinbezogen, ebenso wie Inschriftenmaterial anhand 
der Editionen von À. und E. Bernand. 


Der Aufbau der einzelnen Lemmata ist inhaltlich sehr 
geschickt angelegt und ermóglicht es auch dem Nichtpapyrologen, 
sich schnell und sicher zu informieren. Jedes griechische Stichwort 
ist in drei Abteilungen gegliedert: Allgemeines, Belege, Weiterfüh- 
rendes. Unter Allgemeines wird die Übersetzung, das lateinische 
Grundwort, graphische Varianten, Abbreviaturen, die Etymologie, 
das griechische Synonym und das zugehórige Wortfeld angegeben. 
In der zweiten Abteilung, Belege, werden anhand der üblichen 
papyrologischen Abkürzungen sámtliche Belegstellen in chrono- 
logischer Reihenfolge aufgelistet, wobei möglichst auch der genaue 
Wortlaut im weiteren Kontext wiedergegeben wurde, so daf) sich 
der Leser sofort ein Bild über die jeweilige Belegstelle machen 
kann. Unter der letzten Rubrik, Weiterführendes, finden sich 
Verweise auf Lexika oder auf einschlägige Literatur und ein 
sprachlich-sachlicher Kommentar, der über den übliche Rahmen 
eines Lexikonartikels weit hinausgeht. In dieser letzten Abteilung 
sind die Lemmata bei den einschlägigen Begriffen aus dem 
juristischen, militärischen und steuertechnischen Bereich in der 
Regel zu beinahe enzyklopädischen Artikeln angewachsen, die den 
Forschungsstand, die wissenschaftliche Diskussion und eine 
kritische Besprechung der Belege bieten, vgl. nur z.B. die 
Stichworte ἀννῶνα, ἀκτουάριος oder αὐγυςτάλιος. 


Den Lemmata voran geht ein allgemeines Abkürzungsver- 
zeichnis, gefolgt von weiteren separaten Abkürzungsverzeichnissen 
der durchgesehenen griechischen und koptischen Editionen sowie 
der reichhaltig zitierten Sekundärliteratur. Am Ende des Lexikon- 
blocks folgen zwei Verzeichnisse, die zu streichende Lemmata 
vereinigen: Dabei wurde der Unterschied zwischen solchen Fehlern 
gemacht, die in verschiedenen Lexika und Indices zufällig gefunden 
worden waren, und solchen, die sich bei der systematischen 
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Revision von Daris' Lessico ergeben haben. Dem Benutzer wäre hier 
eine einzige Liste der Lemmata Delenda vielleicht dienlicher 
gewesen. 


Zuletzt folgt eine Liste aller papyrologisch belegten Abbre- 
viaturen der Stichwórter, ein typisch papyrologisches Instrument, 
dessen praktischen Wert nur der Paläograph richtig zu schätzen 
weiß. 


Der erste Faszikel dieses Werkes macht im Ganzen den besten 
Eindruck, den sich der Benutzer von Spezialwörterbüchern wün- 
schen kann: Nützlich wird dieses Buch nicht nur den Papyrologen 
und Althistorikern sein, auch Sprachwissenschaftler, Archäologen 
oder Koptologen werden auf dieses Werk mit Gewinn zurück- | 
greifen. 


RUTH DUTTENHÓFER 
Brauneberg-Trier 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 36 (1999) 143-146 


WALKER, SUSAN and MORRIS BIERBRIER [and others]. Ancient 
Faces: Mummy Portraits from Roman Egypt. London: British 
Museum Press; 1997. 224 pages [numerous illustrations]. ISBN 0- 
7141-0989-4. £18.99. 


This volume has been shaped to be useful to scholars in various 
disciplines and to the general public, both of whom are well served 
by most of the brief introductory essays in the first section and the 
complete set of high-quality illustrations. As Part IV of the series 
^A Catalogue of Roman Portraits in the British Museum," the 
volume is intended for scholarly use and it succeeds, in large part 
thanks to fine entries by Susan Walker in the “Catalogue” section. 
More discursive pieces—the brief essays, and slight chapter 
headings preceding each group of catalogue entries—are appealing- 
ly worded abstracts of recent research (both original and previously 
published), without reference apparatus or discussion of unresolved 
questions about long-accepted truths: this is common practice in 
exhibition catalogues that address popular audiences. 


The first two essays present summaries of Graeco-Roman and 
Egyptian traditions. "Before the Portraits: Burial Practices in 
Pharaonic Egypt" by John Taylor offers a synopsis of ancient 
Egyptian burial traditions and their developments, and introduces 
the idea that the mummy portraits represent a fusion of pharaonic 
Egyptian and classical traditions. “Mummy Portraits and Roman 
Portraiture" by Susan Walker describes later burial practices in 
Egypt and the full range of types of mummy portraits on wooden 
panels, linen shrouds, and modelled plaster masks. Especially 
noteworthy is Walker's attention to the communicative value of 
details of dress and adornment (the sort of detail that is intricately 
described in contemporary Egyptian letters and legal documents, 
but not taken up elsewhere in this volume). The third essay, R. 3. 
Bagnall's "The Fayum and its People," notes that mummy portraits 
have been closely associated with the Fayum since their earliest 
discovery and that dense concentrations of written sources were 
also discovered here; hence the geographical focus of his essay. The 
reader, however, has had little prior warning that the region might 
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be important (the Fayum is simply highlighted on the map placed 
before Taylor's essay, and not mentioned in either of the first two 
essays), and because Bagnall's is the only essay that emphasizes 
the Fayum it strikes an odd note within the context of this volume 
regardless of its historiographic relevance. Bagnall's essay exploits 
the Fayum as a source of information about the whole of Roman 
Egypt and further elicits expectations for culturally integrated 
descriptions of the portraits. Effectively cutting off this line of 
thought with a drastic change of direction is "Technique" by 
Euphrosyne C. Doxiadis, which emphasizes a Greek aesthetic 
heritage for the portraits and, given the author's unique talents as 
an artist and scholar, is unfortunately limited to explaining how 
paint was applied. The mis-placement of this essay is the first of 
several quixotic arrangements that are never explained. Following 
Doxiadis' essay is Morris Bierbrier's “The Discovery of the Mummy 
Portraits,” then “The Conservation of the Portraits and Associated 
Antiquities," by Colin Johnson, Karen Hignett, Richard Jaeschke 
and Gillian Roy (a relatively lengthy, incongruously detailed piece), 
while more essays concerned with analysis of the physical remains, 
including the final chapter of the Catalogue, “Scientific Research," 
are strewn throughout the volume. Bierbrier's essay returns to 
historical concerns, helpfully outlining who found the portraits, 
where and when (between 1615 and 1914, by which time most of 
the major collections had been formed). He concludes by charac- 
terizing the development of the study of mummy portraits so as to 
underscore the organizing principles for the volume: 
Fortunately, scholarship has now progressed so that Egyptol- 
ogists and classicists no longer view their subjects in isolation, 
and the growth of interdisciplinary studies has led to the 
revival of interest in Roman Egypt, the culture of which period 
is now appreciated for its own sake.... New studies have illum- 
inated aspects of this hybrid culture including the mummy 
portraits. Coincidentally, new portrait discoveries [prove] that 
the use of portraits in burials was by no means confined to the 
Fayum or Middle Egypt but was spread throughout the 
country. (p. 24). 
. Thereafter, the catalogue section of this volume is organized 
around brief chapters on find-sites and types of portraits 
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(“Ptolemaic and Early Roman Burials from the Thebaid and 
Akhmim," “Portraits and Mummies from Hawara,” *Gilded Masks 
from Hawara,” “Portraits from er-Rubayat,” “Portraits from Antino- 
opolis and other Sites," “The Soter Burials" from Thebes, and 
"Portraits from Deir el-Bahri"). Each chapter is introduced by an 
informative paragraph or two, but the catalogue entries by Susan 
Walker form the interpretive core as they not only provide the 
expected terse descriptions of monuments, but also read the 
physical remains, costuming, iconography, and results of scientific 
analyses. That is to say, each entry addresses the subjects taken up 
so briefly in the essays. Another essay devoted to the inscriptions or 
even one more generally concerned with similarly condensed verbal 
expressions of identity would have enhanced Walker's discussions 
of the inscribed portraits. There are, moreover, few signposts any- 
where in the volume to direct our attention through the 346 entries 
to especially significant mummy portraits (many of which are 
inscribed) or to important comparative materials from Egypt and 
elsewhere (presented in chapters on “Stone Funerary Stelae" and 
"The Cultural and Archaeological Context," which includes several 
groups of entries for "Portraits in Stone and Other Media," and two 
sections on items from Hawara). 


The alluring cover image of a face (but not the whole head) and 
bland title of this volume and the series to which it belongs do not 
suggest the depth or scope of its scholarly contributions, or the 
focused studies it has already nurtured that have been published in 
a companion volume.! Further, as other reviews have already 
pointed out, Ancient Faces raises interesting questions for cultural 
historians to pursue.? The discrepancy, for example, between 
packaging and content that stems from the different needs of the 
volume's audiences points to new public arenas. Specialists in this 
field are beginning to teach interdisciplinary courses based on such 
publications and often end up confronting growing popular 


1 Morris Bierbrier, ed., Portraits and Masks: Burial Customs in Roman Egypt 
(London, 1997), reviewed below by David T. Frankfurter on pp. 147-151. 


2 Especially interesting for its historiographic perspective is James Fenton's 
review article in The New York Review of Books 44 (July 17, 1997) 57-62. 
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audiences hungry for proofs of their own ancient heritages? as well 
as others who seek ancient spiritual wisdom in studies about magic, 
gnosticism, paganism and Christianity. Thus, despite the optimism 
inspired in Bierbrier by recent studies that Roman Egypt is now 
studied for its own merits, it is unsettling to find older, problematic 
conceptions still lingering on. Although individual monuments are 
given fairly precise dates in Ancient Faces,* the Roman period 
inhabits a post-pharaonic/pre-Islamic limbo that may end in AD 
235 (where the “Chronology” stops, although fully ten percent of the 
items catalogued are given dates extending after that endpoint) or 
may continue through the fourth century and thereby encompass 
the chapter about two “Late Antique Shrouds from Antinoopolis.”5 
This chapter, incidentally, has two of the weakest interpretive 
entries in the volume, hinging, as they do, on vague allusions to an 
imminent, wide-eyed Christian spirituality (pp. 160-1).9 


| THELMA K. THOMAS 
University of Michigan 


3 See, for an example of how this scholarly project might affect contemporary 


social identities, the comment at the end of Eleni Vassilika's review of this 
exhibition in Burlington Magazine 139 (July 1997): 488-9. 


4 Other aspects of this neglect of chronology are discussed in the review by 
Dominic Montserrat in AJA 102 (1998): 210-11. 


5 The “Select Bibliography" singles out Barbara Borg's Mumienporträts: 
Chronologie und kulturelle Kontext (Mainz 1997) forthcoming when Ancient 
Faces went to press, and includes Euphrosyne Doxiadis' The Mysterious Fayum 
Portraits. Faces from Ancient Egypt (London 1995) and Lorelei Corcoran's 
Portrait Mummies from Roman Egypt (I-IV Centuries A.D.) With a Catalogue of 
Portrait Mummies in Egyptian Museums (Chicago 1995). Although the “Select 
Bibliography" does not cite a single recent historical study, Bierbrier (p. 24) is 
indisputably correct as regards interdisciplinary trends: each of these recent 
catalogues of mummy portraits draws much more heavily upon primary written 
sources for formulations of the interpretive setting than did previous scholarship 
on these monuments and, generally, visual analysis is tempered by evidence from 
archaeological contexts. 


6 The new arena for discussions of post-pharaonic Egypt has been drastically 
enlarged by the World Wide Web, in which nearly immediate responses to 
scholarly statements can be charted. See, for an example of elaborations of this 
- Spiritual interpretation, the web site at <http://sgwww.epfl.ch/berger/> and go to 
“Roman Portraits from Egypt." 
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BIERBRIER, MORRIS [and others]. Portraits and Masks: Burial 
Customs in Roman Egypt. London: British Museum Press; 1997. 
viii + 130 pages, 48 plates. ISBN 0-7141-1904-0. £40.00. 


Morris Bierbrier's collection of essays on mummies and their 
iconography in the early Roman period gives energy and data to a 
century's discussion of the fate of Egyptian mortuary practice. The 
“portrait mummies" excavated abundantly from the Fayum and 
scattered among the world's Egyptological collections have pro- 
voked numerous questions about their function, their relationship 
to classical Egyptian mortuary beliefs, and their reflection of Greco- 
Roman values and styles. If Egyptologists are accustomed, for 
example, to mortuary rites and iconography that assimilate the 
individual deceased to the god Osiris, then how should one 
understand the ostensible individualism of the mummy “portraits,” 
which might seem to elevate the historical personalities of the 
deceased? If the portraits imply a new cultural interest in the 
memory of the individual, then did the disposal of the mummies 
themselves also reflect this interest—displayed in some way for 
purposes of commemoration instead of immediate burial? Are the 
portrait mummies an Egyptian or a Greco-Roman development, and 
what do they tell us about the ethnicity or cultural self- 
representation of the deceased? 


This question of cultural derivation inspires some of the most 
interesting speculation in the present volume. Barbara Borg (“The 
Dead as a Guest at Table? Continuity and Change in the Egyptian 
Cult of the Dead") derives the use of individualized portraiture from 
the private commemorative figures traditionally kept in Egyptian 
temples. This shift of iconographical practice from temple to home 
would be part of a multi-dimensional process of domesticization of 
temple tradition during the Persian and Greco-Roman periods (cf. 
Jan Assmann, “Magic and Theology in Ancient Egypt,” in Envis- 
toning Magic [Leiden 1997]). In contrast, Susan Walker (“Mummy 
Portraits in their Roman Context") proposes the influence of Roman 
commemorative portraits, reflected in coiffure and other facial 
details; and Silvia Rozenberg (“Earlier Plaster Masks from Sinai: 
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Forerunners to the Roman Plaster Masks") links the portraits with 
Persian-era sarcophagi excavated from a Cypriot necropolis in the 
Sinai. As with many aspects of Roman Egyptian culture (Her- 
metica, magical papyri, novels), one has the sense that “origins” 
should not be limited to single cultures. Indeed, Caroline 
Cartwright (“Egyptian Mummy Portraits: Examining the Wood- 
workers’ Craft") points out that much of the wood used for the 
portraits came from outside Egypt, suggesting that at least this 
domain of the mortuary craft participated in a wider Mediterranean 
culture of trade, custom, and portraiture. Even the quest to locate 
mummy-owners according to ethnicity is highly problematic by the 
Roman period, as Roger Bagnall shows (“The People of the Roman 
Fayyum"), since Greek and Egyptian cultures were almost entirely 
interwoven, and even self-designations (“Egyptian,” “Hellene”) 
could change according to social or bureaucratic context. 


If the portrait mummies show a tendency away from the 
Egyptian tradition of assimilating the deceased to Osiris, there is 
much debate over the degree of “individualism” represented. Both 
Walker and Borg discuss those Greco-Roman and Egyptian 
traditions in which the deceased was venerated individually, the 
portrait providing a link or focus for the social memory and 
sometimes (so argues Walker) the degree of Roman culture of the 
deceased. Dominic Montserrat, in an exhaustive and extremely 
useful review of the entire mortuary process in Roman Egypt 
(“Death and Funerals in the Roman Fayum”), argues that the 
portraits represented an idealized "social body." One reason for 
imagining the portraits' symbolic rather than mimetic role in 
funerals is the occasional discrepancy between the age of the 
portrayed individual and the age of the corpse at burial (a subject 
also addressed in Joyce Filer’s “If the Face Fits: A Comparison of 
Mummies and their Accompanying Portraits Using Computerised 
Axial Tomography"). Montserrat's notion of the "social body" is far 
more nuanced than previous hypotheses that portraits made in the 
prime of life were kept around until death or even, as Lorelei 
Corcoran argues (“Mysticism and the Mummy Portraits"), that the 
mummy portraits commemorated the deceased's initiation into a 
mystery cult, hung up like diplomas in one's house to trigger 
ecstatic memories of epopteia. Facing a lack of data on such 
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initiations in Egypt, Corcoran's article suffers from an over-reliance 
on non-Egyptian and historically remote sources. 


What of the original accessibility or visibility of these 
portraits—how and where were the mummies deposited to account 
for such exquisite and expensive portraiture? When Petrie first 
found a cache of such mummies at Hawara in the Fayyum, he noted 
the abominable condition of some of them—apparently decomposed 
before being haphazardly dumped in the tomb. (Paul Roberts 
analyzes Petrie's notes on the excavations in “One of Our Mummies 
is Missing’: Evaluating Petrie's Records from Hawara"). Connecting 
the mummies' conditions to various ancient authors' assertions that 
Egyptians kept mummies in their homes, Petrie proposed that the 
mummies had been first displayed in this way before being 
unceremoniously disposed of in a mass tomb (Hawara, Biahmu and 
Arsinoe [London, 1889]). Hence the portraits: they facilitated the 
domestic veneration of the deceased by making a mummy look like 
a living member of the family. 


Borg supports this theory of exhibited mummies, arguing that 
the temple-based practice of exhibiting commemorative sculpture of 
the deceased had become relocated to the domestic sphere. The shift 
from sculptures of the deceased in the home to portrait mummies in 
the home does not seem implausible to Borg. Walker doubts that 
the mummies were exposed at all, since the ancient testimonies are 
inconsistent and vague; but she does allow that the wooden 
portraits may have been carried in funeral processions before being 
attached to the mummies. Montserrat also doubts that the 
mummies were exhibited in homes, but rather because Egyptian 
homes would not have been big enough to afford separate funerary 
areas. The portraits may reflect another place of exhibition, 
however: family necropolis chapels. Consequently, the mummy- 
dumps that Petrie found would reflect the necessities of disposal 
after many years, when a chapel was full or the deceased forgotten. 
A new necropolis excavated in northern Egypt by the Polish 
mission, complete with portrait mummies of several generations 
(W. Daszewski, “Mummy Portraits from Northern Egypt: The 
Necropolis in Marina el-Alamein"), seems more to reflect the 
carefully laid-out chapels proposed by Montserrat than to duplicate 
the Hawara mummy-dump. 
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The volume contains surprisingly little on the nature of mor- 
tuary beliefs in the early Roman period. Certainly the combination 
of evidence—papyri, mummies, iconography, and texts—gives no 
coherent picture of a belief system, but work remains to be done in 
giving the data some preliminary sense. For example, if funerary 
inscriptions (cf. Guy Wagner, “Nouvelles inscriptions funéraires — 
grecques," ZPE 114 [1996] 115-40) reflect an awareness of the aöros 
state—the notion of the untimely dead— was there no fear of aöroi 
or kleidopoioi involved in commemorating the deceased boys and 
girls who appear repeatedly among the corpus of mummies? 
Elsewhere in the Greco-Roman world and even in the Greek 
Magical Papyri the untimely dead operate in a dangerous liminal 
zone and can be quite frightful (see now Sarah Iles Johnston, 
Restless Dead [Berkeley 1999]). The only paper addressing issues of 
mortuary belief in the present volume is Jan Quaegebeur's post- 
humous contribution on the state of funerary papyri in the early 
Roman period (“Books of Thoth Belonging to Owners of Portraits? 
On Dating Late Hieratic Funerary Papyri"). In the early Roman 
period, most funerary books—heirs to the tradition of the Book of 
the Dead and the Book of Gates—were attributed to the god Thoth. 
This use of Thoth might correspond to the god's increasing popular- 
ity as teacher in the Demotic Thoth books (presently fragmentary 
and scattered among papyrological collections) and as revealer in 
the Greek Hermetica. Unfortunately, Quaegebeur could find no 
archaeological links between portrait mummies and the use of such 
funerary books. | | 

One of the more interesting questions addressed in this volume 
is the relationship of the mummy portrait to the Orthodox icon. 
Among the various prototypes to the icon, mummy portraits tend to 
be significant for their sheer number. (The portraits of the god 
Heron, also from early Roman Egypt, are functionally more similar 
to Christian icons, since they could be hung in homes; but they are 
too scarce to provide a secure origin for Christian icons). In a brief 
essay accompanied by numerous plates, Euphrosyne Doxiadis 
(*From Eikon to Icon: Continuity in Technique") shows that the 
mummy portraits and icons were both created according to the 
same compositional procedures—i.e., working from dark to light. 
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The rest of the papers are on much more focused topics. The 
archaeology of Roman-era mummies is surveyed in Bierbrier 
 (*Fayyum Cemeteries and their Portraits") and Smith (“Dating 
Anthropoid Mummy Cases from Akhmim: The Evidence of the 
Demotic Inscriptions"). Individual mummies are analyzed in Graefe 
(“A Mummy Portrait of Antinous from Thebes”); Scott (“A Portrait 
Mummy in Blackburn"); Alexopoulou-Agoranou, Kalliga, Kanakari, 
and Pashalis (“Pigment Analysis and Documentation of Two 
Funerary Portraits which Belong to the Collection of the Benaki 
Museum"); and Corzo, Stulik, Doehne, and Wallert (*Scientific 
Analysis of a Fayum Portrait by the Getty Conservation Institute"), 
who show how one mummy portrait was proven to be a nineteenth- 
century forgery. Aspects of mummy conservation are covered in 
Jaeschke (“Mechanical Cleaning and the Conservation of Portraits 
from the Petrie Museum of Egyptian Archaeology") and Johnson, 
Gill, Miller, and Hignett (“Aspects of Consolidation”). A brief 
concluding essay by Klaus Parlasca (“Mummy Portraits: Old and 
New Problems") offers some general observations on the use of 
mummy portraits but seems to take dating as the central issue in 
their study. 


The volume is complemented by a large number of beautiful 
plates. However, the range of papers—from the well-grounded to 
the eccentric, from the synthetic to the microscopic, from the 
historical to the chemical—makes for an ill-balanced and, ul- 
timately, unhelpful volume for general readers in Egyptology or art 
history. Scholars devoted to mummies will certainly find these 
reports essential, while those interested in the culture of Roman 
Egypt will probably not want to read beyond the articles of Walker, 
Borg, and Montserrat. 


DAVID T. FRANKFURTER 
University of New Hampshire 
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Papyrologische Studien: Zum privaten und gesellschaftlichen Leben 
in den ersten islamischen Jahrhunderten. Vorbereitet von ADOLF 
GROHMANN, neu bearbeitet und erweitert von RAIF GEORGES 
KHOURY. Codices arabici antiqui 5. Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 
Verlag, 1995. 266 pages [including plates]. ISBN 3-447-03692-3. 


The present publication represents the completion of the 
“Handbuch der Orientalistik" volume left unfinished by Adolf Groh- 
mann, the father of Arabic papyrology, at the time of his death. The 
Foreword informs us that the present volume departs from 
Grohmann's planned volume only in the inclusion of a tri-lingual 
glossary, the bibliography and indices, and the number of docu- 
ments included, which has been reduced due to cost considerations. 
The subtitle of the book, “in the first Islamic Centuries,” will lead 
readers of BASP to expect documents from the first two centuries of 
Islamic rule in Egypt. The volume, however, includes documents 
dating from the seventh to the fourteenth century A.D. It includes 
editions and translations of 38 documents (and plates of all but 
five), most of them not previously published, and provides a sample 
of a variety of documents. The documents exemplify personal law, 
business correspondence, inheritance, legal proceedings, and drafts 
of documentary formularies. The book includes a 25 page biblio- 
graphy, a 70 page Arabic-German-French glossary, and indices. 
The indices include personal and place names. Two additional 
indices are of personal and place names cited in the annotations. 
The latter two indices include brief bilingual German-French 
introductions, as does the glossary. 


The readers of this journal will be primarily interested in the 
documents from the first Islamic century. One document (no. 17), a 
contract for the sale of a mule, is dated to the seventh/eighth 
century. À contract for the sale of a house (no. 22) is dated to the 
eighth century. And one contract for the lease of agricultural land 
(no. 26) is dated 796. 


The majority of the documents are from the ninth (16) and 
tenth (10) centuries with the latest (no. 21) dated 1322, a contract 
for the purchase of land in Nubia. Ninth century documents include 
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two records of a debt, no. 6 dated 878 and no. 7 dated 889; a private 
receipt for something is dated to the ninth century (no. 8). The 
record of a debt due in installments (no. 9) is dated 857. Five 
related witnessed quittances for provisions for minor children sup- 
plied by their guardian, all on the same papyrus sheet, are dated 
800-805 (nos. 10-14). A contract for the sale of a camel is dated to 
the ninth century. There are three contracts for the lease of agri- 
cultural land: no. 27 dated 852; no. 28 dated to the ninth century 
and no. 29 dated 938. Also dated to the ninth century are a 
fragment from the division (no. 30), a witnessing clause from a debt 
(no. 37), and a formulary for the rent of a house dated 880 (no. 38). 


Among the more interesting later documents is a quittance for 
payment on a mortgage for date palm and garden land in Nubia 
dated 915 (no. 5). There are also two contracts for the purchase of 
land, one dated 1026 (no. 19) and one dated 1064 (no. 20). Three 
documents represent court proceedings from Ushmünayn/Herm- 
opolis: no. 31 dated to the tenth century, no. 32 dated 999, and no. 
33 dated 1035. 


Additional eleventh century documents include a dowry dated 
1052 (no. 1), a contract for the division of palm trees dated 1064 (no. 
3), a contract for the division of slaves dated 1078 (no. 4), a contract 
for the sale of a roofed courtyard dated 1017 (no. 23), and a 
declaration of emancipation dated to the eleventh century (34). 


A more select bibliography would seem to be in order in such a 
sampler. G. Khan, Selected Arabic Papyri (Oxford 1992) and Arabic 
Legal and Administrative Documents in the Cambridge Genizah 
Collections (Cambridge 1993) are not included in the bibliography; 
neither are any of Khan's articles. To bring the non-Arabic 
papyrologist up-to-date, there have also been major publications in 
Arabic papyrology since 1993: in particular, three additional 
volumes by Werner Diem. 


GLADYS FRANTZ-MURPHY 
. Regis University 
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HUNTER, RICHARD. Theocritus and the Archaeology of Greek 
Poetry. Cambridge and New York: Cambridge University Press; 
1996. xii + 207 pages. ISBN 0-521-56040-3. 


In recent years there has been a welcome influx of books 
devoted to Theocritean studies. To name just a few, Theocritus’ 
Pastoral Analogies (K. J. Gutzwiller [Madison 1991]) explores the 
origins of the genre of pastoral poetry and focuses in particular on 
Idylls 1, 3-7, and 11, Theocritus's Urban Mimes (J. B. Burton 
[Berkeley 1995]) concentrates on explicating Theocritus’ “mimic” 
poems, Idylls 2, 14, and 15, and the diverse collection of Hellenistica 
Groningana II, (Harder, Regtuit, and Wakker, eds. [Groningen 
1996]), devotes itself entirely to the subject of Theocritus and his 
poetry. Now Richard Hunter has taken on a group of less discussed 
Idylls, which, with one exception, do not fall into the categories of 
mime or pastoral: Idylls 22 (chapter two), 16 (chapter three), 18 
(chapter five), and 12, 29, and 30 (chapter six). Even in the fourth 
chapter, in which Hunter analyzes the mimic Idyll 15, his interest 
in the genre of mime lies primarily in how it informs the hymnal 
second half of the poem. In this challenging new book, Hunter 
strives to unite these diverse and difficult poems through what he 
argues is one of Theocritus' most distinctive strategies: the appro- 
priation of archaic texts as a commentary on both archaic and 
Alexandrian poetics. Hunter does not investigate intertextual allu- 
sions in Theocritus simply in order to emphasize the learned nature 
of Theocritus' poetry—an exercise which has been performed too 
often already for Theocritus and the other major Alexandrian 
poets—but does so in order to explore how these Idylls interact with 
^the social and literary setting which gave rise to such surprising 
texts" (p. 13). 


In *Locating the Site" (chapter one), Hunter employs the 
“archaeology” in the title of his book as a metaphor for *uncovering" 
Theocritus’ social and poetic background. He begins by summar- 
izing one of the more common explanations for the advent of 
Hellenistic poetry: as the link between lyric poetry and the polis 
was weakened at the end of the fifth century, and as the archaic 
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and classical poems were transmitted more and more in the fourth 
century only as written texts, poets remained interested in lyric 
forms, but of necessity exploited and developed in their own poems 
literary rather than performative aspects of those works (pp. 3-6). 
Hunter, however, is more interested here in demonstrating the 
“bookish” nature of the Idylls than in fully explaining their origins.! 
This he immediately illustrates by comparing the so-called Frag- 
mentum Grenfellianum (P.Grenf. 1 1) with Idylls 2 and 3; while the 
lyric meters and "natural" language of the Fragmentum indicate 
performance, the hexameters and artificial Doric of these Idylls 
suggest rather a literary evocation of performance (pp. 8-10). He 
then emphasizes the self-conscious artifice of such “bookish” poetry 
by listing generally accepted intertextual allusions in Idylls 24 and 
17 (pp. 11-13), and later, in more detail, allusions in Idyll 7 to both 
Theocritus’ past influences and his poetic contemporaries (pp. 20- 
28). In the remaining two sections of “Locating the Site," Hunter 
surveys the scanty remains of Erinna, Philetas, and Asclepiades as 
possible direct influences on Theocritus' poetic style (pp. 14-20), 
and, lastly, he gives a succinct and expert overview of the dialects 
employed in the Idylls (pp. 28-45). This last section is especially 
impressive because of the way in which Hunter seamlessly 
combines a history of scholarship on Theocritean dialects with an 
insightful analysis of the nuances Theocritus achieves with 
alternative dialectical forms. This section is recommended highly 
for non-specialists interested in obtaining a general sense of the 
complexity and great subtlety of Theocritean composition.? Thus, 
although contributing little that is new in and of itself, “Locating 
the Site" serves as a very competent introduction to the aspects of 
Theocritus’ poetics with which Hunter concerns himself for the rest 
of this book. 


1 Alan Cameron, in Callimachus and His Critics (Princeton 1995), has 
recently attacked the generally accepted view that the focus for much of 
Hellenistic poetry switched from the public performances of the Archaic and 
Classical ages to the centrality of the written text; see, especially, pp. 24-103. 


. 2 For a more detailed and technical analysis of the most commonly used 
dialect in the Idylls, see now J. G. J Abbenes, “The Doric of Theocritus, A 
Literary Language" in Hellenistica Groningana II, eds. M. A. Harder, R. F. 
Regtuit, and G. C. Wakker (Groningen 1996) 1-19. 
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In the remaining chapters, the “archaeology” of the Idylls comes 
to mean, as Hunter makes explicit in his epilogue, the study of the 
way in which "the poems themselves dig deeply into a (real or 
constructed) archaic world for much of their matter and their form" 
(p. 196). In “All the Twos’: Idyll 22" (chapter two), Hunter's indi- 
vidual arguments are complex and often difficult to follow. This is 
especially true in the second section (pp. 57-63), in which Hunter 
explores a hypothetical relationship between the Polydeuces nar- 
rative (Idyll 22.27-134), Idyll 13 and corresponding scenes in 
Apollonius (Argonautica 1.1153-1357 and II.1-163). Taken as a 
whole, however, the chapter is commendable for attempting nothing 
less than the redemption of an Idyll which A. S. F. Gow once 
pronounced *a very unsatisfactory poem."? Gow's—and others—crit- 
icism stems primarily from a dissatisfaction with the third section 
of the poem, a hymn to Castor, which nevertheless portrays Castor 
in a negative light, and from the final concluding section, which 
many have felt simply to be an uninspired means to end the work. 
Hunter tries to answer these criticisms by reading Idyll 22 not only 
as two hymns to the Dioscuri, but also as Theocritus' personal 
meditation on his poetic heritage. Critics have been puzzled by 
Theocritus' depiction of Castor in the narrative in which he and 
Polydeuces encounter Lynceus and his brother Idas (Idyll 22.133- 
211). In Pindar's version of the story, Castor is the victim of the 
brothers' irrational rage (Nemean 10.58-72). In Theocritus' version, 
however, Castor is the main aggressor and Lynceus and Idas 
become the blameless victims. The previous Polydeuces narrative 
(vv. 27-134) had presented Polydeuces in an appropriately positive 
light, sparing Amycus after defeating him in a boxing match. Why, 
then, has Theocritus chosen (or invented) an unsavory version of 
this story about Castor in a hymn that is supposed to praise both of 
the Dioscuri? Hunter argues that the answer lies in the usually ill- 
regarded conclusion of the poem (vv. 214-223), in which Theocritus 
asserts that he, like Homer, possesses the gifts of the Muses: "the 
end of the poem reasserts the external agon of the poem, that is 
between Theocritus and inherited tradition, just as the opening sets 
out the structure of the internal agon, that is between the two 


3 Theocritus II (Cambridge 1950) 385. 
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encomiastic narratives" (p. 76). Therefore, it is not that Theocritus 
. has succeeded in hymning Polydeuces and failed in properly 
hymning Castor, but, on the contrary, that he has intentionally 
presented the Dioscuri as dual sides of divinity: the compassionate 
and the unforgiving. Theocritus has made the usually inseparable 
brothers of tradition distinct from one another, and, though tied 
inextricably to Homer and the poetic tradition, he has also made his 
own voice singular through his choice of mythological narratives. 


In “Idyll 16: Poet and Patron" (chapter three), Hunter examines 
the way in which Theocritus uses his poetic heritage to define the 
relationship between poet and patron. Hunter takes a non-linear 
approach to this Idyll, as he does with all the Idylls, and thus 
avoids directly addressing many of the controversial problems of 
this poem, such as its structure and consistency of tone. In return, 
however, Hunter's approach yields a much more thorough survey of 
Theocritus' sources than has previously emerged. In the beginning 
of the chapter, Hunter argues that Theocritus here seeks various 
models to define his own position in regard to his patron, and that 
this explains the abrupt shifts of focus throughout the poem (p. 82). 
Hunter structures the rest of this chapter around these various 
models: in “the Pindaric Pattern" (pp. 82-90), Hunter compares 
Pindar's odes to Hiero I to Theocritus’ meditation on Hiero II; in 
"Theocritus and Homer" (pp. 90-97), the reputation of Homer as a 
wandering poet in the *Herodotean" Life of Homer is linked to 
Theocritus’ representation of himself at the beginning and end of 
Idyll 16; and in *Theocritus and Simonides" (pp. 97-109), Hunter 
discusses the importance of Simonides' reputation in the anecdotal 
tradition as a “poet for hire" for a proper understanding of this 
Idyll. Many of these connections have been made before, but what is 
unique about this chapter is the original connections Hunter makes 
between these sources and other indirectly related texts. The rate 
at which Hunter finds and analyzes similarities between texts 
seems at first dizzying, but rewards a second reading: a discussion 
of hybris in Pindar leads to a comparison between Works and Days 
225-47 and Idyll 16. 89-97 (pp. 87-8); Hunter finds a surprising 
allusion at the end of Idyll 16 to the second stasimon of Euripides’ 
Heracles (pp. 94-7); and finally, in reference to charis and 
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Simonides, Hunter takes a fascinating look at Xenophon's Hiero 
(pp. 98-100). 

In Idyll 15, Gorgo and Praxinoa attend a festival at the palace 
of Philadelphus and Arsinoe and listen to a hymn to Adonis. While 
most scholars have praised Theocritus for his expert handling of the 
mimic material derived from Sophron prior to the hymn, the compo- 
sition of the hymn itself has been criticized for being mediocre and 
unsatisfying. One of the more prominent goals Hunter sets for 
himself in “Idyll 15: Imitations of Mortality" (chapter four) is to 
defend the Adonis-song by observing how Theocritus juxtaposes this 
"lofty" hymn with a specimen of *popular" mime. Hunter notes that 
the origins of mime, stemming from Sophron, are Doric, and that it 
is thus no coincidence that Theocritus has made Gorgo and 
Praxinoa Syracusan. As the women have moved from Syracuse to 
Alexandria (dyll 15.90), so has Theocritus made the Doric mime 
Alexandrian: "With their [Gorgo's and Praxinoa's] admission to the 
palace, the Syracusan mime tradition has reached the Alexandrian 
court" (p. 119). Therefore, during the Adonis-song, not only are 
Gorgo and Praxinoa listening to the performance, but the genre of 
mime itself is looking at, and reacting to, the more literary and 
elevated genre of the hymn. In analyzing the song itself, Hunter 
discusses in brief the acknowledged relationship between Aphrodite 
and Adonis and the Alexandrian royal family, but he also finds a 
less acknowledged connection between how Adonis is described 
physically here and how Homer describes the deaths of Hector and 
Patroclus in the Iliad (pp. 132-4). Even further, by analyzing the 
rhetoric of a literary epitaph dating probably from the late 
Hellenistic period (pp. 135-7), Hunter discerns Homeric reworkings 
in the Adonis-song's catalogue of demigods (Idyll 15.136-142). In 
this song, then, Hunter imagines Theocritus once again meditating 
on his poetic heritage and Ptolemaic social circumstances. The 
genre of mime, Hunter argues, is yet another way for Theocritus to 
explore these two overarching concerns of his poetry, and it is in 
this context that Hunter understands the end of this Idyll (pp.137- 
8). 

In some ways Idyll 18 is the most straight-forward of the Idylls 
analyzed in this book. Its form, the epithalamion, and its subject- 
matter, the wedding of Helen and Menelaos, are well-defined. 
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However, for Hunter's primary concern here, which is uncovering 
Theocritus' literary influences, this Idyll proves to be the most 
difficult, as he himself concedes at the end of “Idyll 18 and the Lyric 
Past" (chapter five): "Through this poem the past has dripped and 
trickled until the whole text is saturated, and it is no longer 
possible to allot particular elements to particular chronologies" (p. 
166). Nevertheless, Hunter does argue that Idyll 18 is a composite 
text, both allusively and structurally, indebted primarily to Ste- 
sichorus’ Helen, Sappho's epithalamia, and Alcman’s “Louvre 
Partheneion” (pp. 150-7). One of the more interesting courses 
Hunter pursues in this chapter is demonstrating the multiple ironic 
readings possible by looking at Idyll 18 in classical Spartan and 
contemporary Alexandrian terms (pp. 161-66). Hunter notes the 
direct contrast between the peaceful and joyous Spartan wedding 
ceremony in this Idyll and the account in Plutarch of “Lycurgan 
marriage" as violent and decidedly unromantic (Life of Lycurgus 
15.3-5). In a Ptolemaic reading, Hunter then compares the impor- 
tance for Alexandria of the alternate tradition of Helen's stay in 
Egypt throughout the Trojan War with the depiction in Idyll 18 of 
Helen and Menelaos as happy newlyweds long before Paris' visit to 
Sparta. Therefore, this epithalamion becomes an evocation of a 
simple Golden Age to be read against the more complex future to 
come. Although Hunter produces satisfying readings of Idyll 18, his 
attempt to highlight the specific links between this poem and 
archaic choral performance is not altogether successful. In the 
second section of this chapter, “The Lyric Past and the Argonautica" 
(pp. 141-9), Hunter does a superb job of illustrating how Apollonius 
incorporates representations of the choral past into his epic through 
close readings of six passages from the Argonautica. While he does 
argue that Theocritus is working in a similar fashion, he does not 
look in detail at select passages from the text of Idyll 18 as he had 
for the Argonautica. The unfortunate result is that by the end of the 
chapter we are persuaded that Idyll 18 is, in part, an exercise in 
“cultural rescue-archaeology" (p. 157), but we never gain a full 
appreciation of the sheer artistry to be found in this poem. 

In *For the Love of Boys: Idylls 12, 29, and 30" (chapter six), 
Hunter examines the much neglected non-pastoral love poetry of 
Theocritus. Each of the speakers in these poems is plagued with a 
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burning love for a boy. Instead of simply conceding that pederastic 
themes are a part of the heritage of Greek poetry, Hunter searches 
for direct sources in order to elucidate these Idylls. Behind all three 
of these poems, Hunter argues, is Pausanias' distinction between 
noble eros, which nurtures a form of paideia between an erastes and 
his eromenos, and base eros, which only promotes crude physical 
passion (Plato Symposium 180C-185E). In Idyll 29 especially, 
Theocritus exploits "the possibilities for deconstruction offered by 
the classical literary representation of ‘noble paederasty” (p. 179). 
Thus the speaker in Idyll 29, in attempting to legitimate his 
passion, quotes Alcaeus (fr. 366 Voigt) and claims that he and the 
object of his affection will be ᾽Αχιλλέιοι φίλοι (Idyll 29.34), yet then, 
ironically, compares himself to Heracles, a notoriously ignoble 
lecher (pp.175-8). As in Idyll 29, Theocritus has the speaker of Idyll 
30 allude to the literary past in order to lend “both historical 
perspective and historicising irony to the pain of unrequited 
passion" (p.186). The speaker conveys his passion by addressing his 
thumos, a type of address which is a common motif in erotic poetry. 
Nevertheless, Hunter argues persuasively that a fragment of 
Pindar (fr. 123 Sn-M), in which the speaker seeks to reconcile 
reason and desire by speaking directly to his thumos, is the most 
important model for Idyll 30 (pp. 182-4). In turning to Idyll 12, 
Hunter urges caution against drawing hasty conclusions about 
Theocritus' literary influences. Instead of pursuing allusions to the 
poetry of Sappho and Anacreon, as many have done so before, 
Hunter closely examines the similarities between Idyll 12 and 
various parts of the Theognidean corpus with respect to both motifs 
and rhetoric (pp. 186-95). By directly comparing passages from 
Theognis and Theocritus, and by commenting on the significance of 
these similarities, Hunter produces a sensitive and convincing 
reading of this Idyll. 


Thus Hunter ends his survey of the various ways in which 
Theocritus evokes the literary past. One of Hunter's primary goals, 
as he states in both the preface and the one-page epilogue, has been 
to correct the tendency of scholars to generalize about Alexandrian 
poetry, to look at the whole instead of its individual parts. Hunter 
fully succeeds in this regard by employing his "archaeological" 
methodology: Theocritus becomes a “site,” which, once “excavated,” 
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can yield glimpses of the fragmented past. Unlike most archae- 
ological excavators, however, Hunter does not seem interested in | 
attempting a complete reconstruction of the site. Although Hunter’s 
method does break down generalizations, it does not reconfigure the 
evidence so as to offer a “big-picture” synopsis of Theocritus’ poetic 
design. That is why a full-length conclusion at the end of this study 
is sorely missed, one which would have served to synthesize all the 
complex insights Hunter has to offer. One question in particular 
begs to be answered: given that many of the Alexandrian poets 
were obsessed with the past, what exactly distinguishes Theocritus’ 
intertextual strategies from, say, those of Callimachus’? That is, 
what is precisely “Theocritean” about Theocritus? Hunter has done 
Theocritean scholarship an important service by demonstrating 
what Theocritus is not: he is not simply a writer of pastoral poetry 
or of mimes. However, it still seems possible to better define the 
versatility of Theocritus’ singular voice for all of the authentic 
Idylls, from the pastorals to the mimes, from the hymns to the 
pederastic verse. That such questions and thoughts emerge after 
reading Theocritus and the Archaeology of Greek Poetry is in itself a 
testament to Hunter’s provocative work. 


DAVID KUTZKO 
Michigan State University 
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DEPAUW, MARK. A Companion to Demotic Studies. Papyrologica 
Bruxellensia 28. Bruxelles: Fondation Egyptologique Reine 
Elisabeth, 1997. 198 pages. 


Depauw's stated goal in producing his Companion is to make 
Demotic studies more accessible to Greek papyrologists and 
Egyptologists, and he has certainly succeeded. No attempt is made 
here to teach the Demotic language; the aim is to facilitate the non- 
Demotist's use of the published Demotic sources. | 


Firstly, there is a general introduction in which Depauw 
reinforces the importance of Demotic for the study of the last 
millennium of Egyptian history and in particular the Ptolemaic 
period. The main chapters of the book are: “Demotic: Script and 
Language," "Demotic Studies: Origin and Evolution," *Scientific 
Tools," *Methodology," “Writing Demotic," *Demotic Literature," 
^Demotic Documentary Texts," *Archives and Libraries," and 
“Selected Topics." The final chapter includes “The calendar system,” 
"Measures, weights, and money," “Prosopographies” and *Demotic 
as a source for the late Egyptian political history." This last section 
provides examples of how Demotic texts include a wealth of 
information on Egyptian history and stresses the point that 
Demotic material should not be ignored by the non-Demotist. 


Since this book is intended for reference some discussion of the 
layout is necessary. The starting point is the detailed table of 
contents. This is divided into chapters by the topics listed above. 
The chapters are broken down into further sub-headings under 
each of which is a concise summary of a topic followed by indented 
bibliographic information. Occasionally the bibliographic references 
are accompanied by further comments, in smaller print. The 
breakdown of the text into sub-sections and indented bibliography 
makes it unintimidating and user-friendly; it is easy for the reader 
to see which is summary and which bibliography. The reader can go 
from a query, via the table of contents, then through the main 
section of the handbook, to the particular sub-section where the 
answer to the query is to be found complete with bibliographic 
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references. The careful breakdown into appropriate topics and sub- 
headings makes the search for information straightforward. 


The topics are followed by Appendices and Indices; a thoughtful 
inclusion here is the Demotic “alphabet” (Appendix A) which will 
facilitate the non-Demotist's search for Demotic words in indices of 
publications and dictionaries. D's Appendix C lists useful 
papyrologically-related web-sites (not just Demotic) and as such is a 
good starting point for the web-user for using the increasing 
amount of information available on-line. The indices of authors, 
sources, general topics and Demotic words are full and will enhance 
the usefulness of the book. 


Sections I myself have already found useful include: *Archives 
and Libraries," which includes sub-sections on "private archives" 
divided by period and geographical region; the summary of taxes on 
pp. 134-135, where the taxes are listed by English translation, 
followed by the Demotic and a brief description; and the section on 
the history of the study of the language which provides a handy 
summary of the beginnings of Demotic studies. The sections on 
literary and funerary texts are equally full. 


For the non-Demotist this book is an essential starting point for 
Demotic questions and bibliography. D's Companion will certainly 
make the published Demotic sources more accessible and hopefully 
go some way toward illustrating just how varied and extensive the 
Demotic material is and that it surely deserves greater attention 
than it has been given in the past. For the Demotist this book is an 
invaluable ready-reference for Demotic studies. Every scholar 
interested in the later periods of Egyptian history should obtain a 
copy of this book. 


ALEXANDRA A. O'BRIEN 
University of Chicago 
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HARRILL, J. ALBERT. The Manumission of Slaves in Early 
Christianity. (Hermeneutische Untersuchungen zur Theologie 32) 
Tübingen: Mohr, 1995. xviii + 255 pages. ISBN 3-16-146285-8. 


In the present volume, Harrill is concerned with two questions: 
the interpretation of 1st Corinthians 7:21, where St Paul counsels 
slaves on how to deal with the prospect of freedom, and the concern 
of St Ignatius of Antioch over the use of common funds for 
manumissions. However, in order to discuss them intelligently, 
Harrill spends much of his book discussing slavery, manumission, 
and collegial associations in antiquity. The book is divided into four 
parts, and for many readers the value of the book may be more in 
chapters one and three, which fill in the background on ancient 
slavery and the common funds of ancient associations, than in 
chapters two and four, which deal with the narrower issues 
concerning the texts of Paul and Ignatius. 


The literature on ancient slavery is vast, of course. In his first 
chapter, Harrill takes the reader on a tour through the primary and 
secondary sources, which anyone looking for a general introduction 
to the subject, either for himself or to recommend to a student, will 
find very helpful. He reviews questions of definition, sources, 
numbers, position, and manumission, with a useful excursus on evi- 
dence, especially epigraphical, concerning Jewish /iberti 1n Rome. 
Among other points, Harrill correctly emphasizes that, in the 
context of Roman society, any reluctance by Paul or anyone else to 
encourage manumission had nothing to do with any sort of social 
conservatism (something any classicist would know but which is 
apparently news to many New Testament scholars). 


The interpretation of 1 Cor 7:21 is a problem at least as old as 
Chrysostom. “Were you a slave when you were called? Do not let 
that trouble you; though if a chance of freedom should come, 
μᾶλλον χρῆςαι” (REB). How to treat μᾶλλον χρῆεαι7 Is St Paul 
advising slaves to seize an opportunity for freedom, or remain 
enslaved? Modern translations will frequently pick one and put the 
other in a footnote; it is interesting that while the RSV chose “but if 
you can gain your freedom, avail yourself of the opportunity" and 
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gave “make use of your present condition (i.e., slavery) instead" as 
an alternative, the NRSV does the opposite. Over 70 years ago, C. 
H. Dodd published an article ("Notes from Papyri," JTS 26 (1924-5) 
77-8) in which he argued that the use of ἐχρησάμην in P.Oxy. XVI 
1865: 4-6 paralleled 1 Cor 7:21 and supported the "choose freedom" 
interpretation of μᾶλλον χρῆςαι (though he acknowledged that the 
papyrus' sixth century date "detracts somewhat from the value of 
the comparison"). Inspired by this, Harrill has used the TLG to 
collect seventeen examples from Greek literature that employ some 
variant of μᾶλλον plus χράοµαι and subjected them to philological 
analysis. He concludes in favor of “choose freedom." 


Next, Harrill examines the use of a common chest by religious 
and charitable associations such as Greek orgeones and thiasoi and 
Roman collegia, and the role of both slave ownership and slave 
membership in such communities. This chapter is also a useful 
summary of a great deal of evidence and literature and provides the 
background for his discussion of Ad Polycarpum 4.3, where St. 
Ignatius of Antioch enjoins Polycarp against the manumission of 
slaves using funds from the church's treasury. In this connection, 
Harrill’s examination of P.Oxy. IX 1205 (=CPJ 3.473), a third 
century AD deed whereby a synagogue manumitted a Jewish 
family, and Bosporan inscriptions of a similar nature is particularly 
revealing. Harrill concludes that Ignatius had no brief against 
manumission per se, but only against the use of funds which 
Ignatius, in his efforts to assert episcopal authority, believed should 
be under the control of the bishop. 


The book is marred by a few infelicities. The classicist may 
smile at a sentence that begins “We hear of a certain Nikias in 
Athens...." There are a few small typos in the Greek. Also, there is 
an irritating tendency towards political correctness (is a quotation 
from Susan Treggiari really improved by editing it to read 
“freedmen [/women]”?). But these are minor matters. The book on 
the whole is eminently readable and informative, and his con- 
clusions appear sound. 


Readers of this journal in particular may be interested in 
Harrill's use of papyrological evidence. At times, it is disappointing. 
In the division between those who view the Roman Egypt revealed 
by the papyri as a typical province of the empire and those who 
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dismiss it as atypical, Harrill clearly belongs to the latter camp: 
"The papyrological evidence is specific to Hellenistic and Roman 
Egypt; although useful, its application to other parts of the ancient 
Mediterranean world is limited" (p. 23). He sets aside the three 
volumes of evidence collected in the Corpus der ptolemäischen 
Sklaventexte as “specific to a single geographic region." Although he 
spends much energy analyzing material turned up by searches on 
the TLG, he appears never to have tried to find any helpful par- 
allels to 1 Cor 7:21 in the Duke Data Bank. (My own search turned 
up no combinations of μᾶλλον and χράομαι; but then, neither do the 
two appear together in P. Oxy. XVI 1865. A search for other 
instances of χράομαι in the DDBDP that parallel [or fail to parallel] 
the passage in Paul, while daunting, might be illuminating.) 
However, he does credit Dodd's article with leading him to his 
solution of the μᾶλλον χρῆςαι dilemma, and also makes use of S. R. 
Llewelyn's study of P.Turner 19 (a deed of manumission) in New 
Documents Illustrating Early Christianity 6. P.Oxy. IX 1205 (=CPJ 
3.473) is important for his understanding of St Ignatius. The book 
is of value for anyone looking for examples of the use of docu- 
mentary materials for social history and the interpretation of early 
Christian texts. 


TIMOTHY TEETER 
Georgia Southern University 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 36 (1999) 169-176 


LLEWELYN, S. R., Editor [with contributions by J. R. Harrison 
and M. Harding]. New Documents Illustrating Early Christianity 8: 
A Review of the Greek Inscriptions and Papyri Published 1984-85. 
Macquarie University: Ancient History Documentary Research 
Centre (Distributed in the US by William B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Company); 1998. vi + 198 pages. ISBN 0-8028-4518-5. 


This volume of New Docs is the first to appear with an 
established publisher and will be more widely disseminated than its 
predecessors. It covers texts published in 1984-85 with hold-overs 
from 1982-83. Of the 45 texts presented individually, five were first 
published in 1984 and only one in 1985 (admittedly some were 
republished in these years). In contrast, nine texts were first 
published in 1982-83. The other texts were first published between 
1895 and 1989. Of the 45 texts presented individually as many were 
first published before as after 1979. One is almost tempted to 
rename this volume Old Docs-not just because the documents 
themselves are old. 


New Docs has suffered considerable delays since the publication 
of the first three volumes in 1981-1983, which covered texts 
published in 1976-1978. Volume 4, which covered texts published in 
1979 and in all of I. Eph., did not come out until 1987. Volume 5 
followed in 1989 and contained a number of original essays on the 
language of the New Testament but no new documents. Volumes 6 
and 7, which came out in 1992 and 1994 and covered texts 
published in 1980-81 and 1982-83, offered exhaustive discussions of 
a few more general topics and the present volume continues that 
format. This has had the unfortunate effect that New Docs no 
longer includes all new documents illustrating early lau 
published in a given period of time. 


The original goal of New Docs was to keep New Testament 
scholars “abreast of emerging documentary evidence” (I am quoting 
from the blurb on the back of the present volume, but see New Docs 
1, pp. iv-v). The effect of the recent shift in focus from texts (with an 
emphasis on language) to essays (with an emphasis on social 
history) has been to keep them “behind” and to exclude numerous 
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documents. In the introduction to the present volume the editor 
announces that in future volumes the presentation of the texts will 
be much shorter. It is to be hoped that the new format will adhere 
closer to that of BÉ, SEG or AÉ and be more concise and to the 
point. This will allow the future editor(s) to include all new docu- 
ments relevant to the study of the New Testament and to tackle a 
considerable backlog. 


In the present volume the texts discussed individually are not 
numbered consecutively. There are seventeen topics numbered 1- 
17, each dealing with one or more texts. This makes it very 
awkward to refer to the individual texts. The new format could 
remedy this problem by numbering each text individually. 


There is an odd imbalance in the present volume in that it 
presents 35 papyri in depth as against only 10 inscriptions. In the 
grand old days of Ramsay and Deissmann inscriptions and papyri 
both demanded the attention of New Testament scholars. Now- 
adays inscriptions have almost lost the field. One reason is the 
accessibility of most papyrological publications as against the 
inaccessibility of most epigraphical publications. Translations, ex- 
haustive commentaries and full indices are rare in epigraphy. 
Papyrologists tend to assume that their readers need a lot of help-a 
winning strategy towards the end of the twentieth century. If 
future volumes of New Docs would aim at comprehensiveness, the 
balance between inscriptions and papyri as sources for the study of 
the language and background of the New Testament could be 
redressed. 

There is sometimes only a tenuous link between the realia 
discussed in the present volume and the New Testament. The 
editor clearly uses a broad definition as to what constitutes an 
“illustration” of the New Testament. If one removed the tenuous 
links, there would of course be no reason to publish these particular 
essays in this form, but that would be an unfair assessment of the 
series as a whole and of the original idea behind it. I think there is 
an urgent need for greater availability of a larger number of texts, 
but perhaps not for the kind of editorial comment found in the 
present volume. Surely New Testament scholars are able to make 
their own applications once they have access to the texts. They can 
write their own essays, but they need the tools to do so. 
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The problems I have with the present volume are in large part 
caused by the nature of the enterprise as a whole. New Docs aims at 
a number of I think mutually exclusive goals: (a) the need to 
illustrate various features of the New Testament (language, realia, 
etc.); (b) the need to report on texts published in a given period of 
time; and (c) the wish to present in-depth topical discussions. It is 
(c) that has caused most of the problems in recent volumes (further 
delays; selectivity instead of comprehensiveness), but as I have 
already indicated this is about to change. Still, (a) and (b) can also 
cause friction. Each year a large number of texts are published. The 
topics illustrated by these texts are completely random. Potentially 
we will get a series of entries on the same topic in a series of 
(bi)annual surveys. But most of us have learned to live with that 
problem (see SEG and AÉ). Would it be different for New 
Testament scholars? I think New Docs could profit from a narrower 
definition as to what constitutes an illustration of the New Testa- 
ment (currently: any topic in ancient social history, so it seems). 
What needs illustration in the first place? In future volumes the 
much shorter entries could perhaps be arranged topically according 
to a fixed outline (as in the first part of BÉ). One could then browse 
the (bi)annual survey quickly for topics of personal interest. The 
very helpful indices in the present format should of course be kept. 


There are several topics in the present volume: slavery (covered 
by $$1-3), taxation ($$4-6), public courtesies and conventions (a 
hodge-podge; §§7-10), Judaica (§§11-13), and ecclesiastica ($$14-17). 

The first topic opens with the well-known inscription from 
Amyzon about a crucified slave ($1, I.Amyzon 65). The rest of the 
topic is concerned with runaway slaves, more specifically the 
involvement of the government in their pursuit, almost exclusively 
from a papyrological point of view. The text discussed in $2 (SB XIV 
12184) is not concerned with a runaway slave at all; someone has 
claimed that it is, but this is rightly rejected by the editor. He also 
discusses the role of acclamations in the Roman empire. He thinks 
these were “an alternative avenue to influence imperial opinion,” 
but this is surely overstating the case. Using acclamations to 
influence a decision-making process seems to me a quite uncertain 
undertaking. I think the acclamations found in Alexandria and 
published by Borkowski, which mention a defeat of the Greens and 
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a victory of the Blues, could just refer to the races, not high politics 
as Borkowski thought. In that case the date of these texts is quite 
uncertain. There is a brief discussion of the new acclamations from 
Aphrodisias. $3 opens with P.Oxy. LI 3616 and 3617. The latter text 
is supplemented in line 1 in such a way that the text would concern 
a runaway slave. The supplement was given in the editio princeps 
in a note. I think line 1 must have contained the main verb of the 
text and that the wanted man was not a slave at all. He is desig- 
nated as an Egyptian in a derogatory way; he may have been some 
sort of rabble rouser. In what follows there is an extensive dis- 
cussion of UPZ I 121 and other Ptolemaic texts (P.Lond. VII 1950 
and 2052; BGU X 1933; PSI VI 570; BGU VIII 1774; and P.Heid. III 
212), drawing on Scholl’s corpus. In BGU VIII 1774 «εκευῶν τε καὶ 
βιβλίων Ιπατρικῶν/ is translated as “both utensils and patrimonal 
documents." I think it should be “both utensils and documents that 
belonged to their father." The utensils may also have belonged to 
their father. The translations in this volume are not always fool- 
proof (on p. 31 πρὸς τὴν ςὴν τοῦ ἐμοῦ κυρίου τάξυν is translated as 
^to your office of my lord" instead of "to the office of you, my lord;" 
on p. 33 Φαύςτου becomes Festus; on p. 38 “elder” goes with Orseus 
the son, not Orseus the father; etc.). In line 15 of BGU VIII 1774 
the editor, following others, translates οἱ ἐντετευχότες as "those 
finding (her)" (= the slave girl). I wonder whether we should not 
give οἱ ἐντετευχότες its usual meaning: "the petitioners." They 
would probably be looking for the girl themselves and might be 
expected to hand her in to the proper authorities once they find her. 
She apparently ran off with the petitioners' mother and is partially 
held responsible for the removal of the utensils and documents that 
belonged to their father. There follows an extensive discussion of 
texts of Roman date (P.Oxy. XII 1422; P.Harr. 1 62; P.Oxy. XIV 1643 
and XII 1423). P.Harr. I 62 is concerned with a number of runaway 
slaves. The strategus orders minor officials to make every search 
for them and τό[ν ἐν]τυχόντα προςαγαγεῖν μοι. The editor, following 
the editio princeps, translates this as "the person who finds (them) 
. to bring (them) to me.” It seems to me that the minor officials are 
also the subject of the verb npocayayeıv. They should search for the 
runaway slaves and bring τὸ[ν ἐν]τυχόντα to the strategus. I would 
translate τὸ[ν ἐν]τυχόντα (or τὸ[ν ἐπι]τυχόντα, τὸ[ν ευν]τυχόντα or 
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just τὸ[ν] τυχόντα) as “the first one they find” and regard it as the 
object of the verb προςαγαγεῖν. The slaves would not be found as a 
group by a single person, but the minor officials might find one of 
them at a time. In that case they should not wait until they find the 
others. In the “power of attorney" (ἐπίεταλμα, not “letter”) P.Oxy. 
XIV 1643 the writer Aurelius Sarapammon alias Didymus is i.a. a 
citizen of Athens (the editor translates καὶ ᾿Αϑηναῖος as “and 
Athenaeus" as if a second person were involved). In P.Oxy. XII 1423 
the writer does not entrust his slave to the addressee of this "power 
of attorney," but he entrusts the addressee with bringing the slave 
back in chains (δέσμιον). It is probably just an awkward translation, 
because the text is correctly interpreted in the commentary (except 
that I think the official who is to accompany the addressee back 
does not have to be arrested; he has to show up in his official 
capacity, perhaps because he has apprehended the slave and 
informed the authorities about it). On the influence of Roman law 
on the way runaway slaves were dealt with in Roman Egypt see 
now the important article by B. Kramer, ZPE 69 (1987) 143-161. 
According to the editor "[s]laves stole to support themselves in 
hiding." I think they were trying to get even with their owner for all 
they had done for him. The question as to why slaves took to flight 
is illustrated with two texts (PSI VI 667 and P.Berl.Leihg. I 15). 
The section ends as expected with a discussion of Onesimus in 
Paul's letter to Philemon. 


The second topic opens with tax farming and “publicans,” as 
they are called in the New Testament ($4). Most tax farmers in the 
Greek East including Egypt were not publicani in the Roman sense. 
I find the application of the findings to the New Testament rather 
disappointing here and on pp. 95-96, and the complications intro- 
duced by Herrenbrück are mentioned but not adequately dealt 
with. The first text discussed (SB XVIII 13914) concerns a female 
tax farmer. The reference to P. Amh. II 64, which mentions a female 
gymnasiarch, seems less pertinent (the gymnasiarchy has nothing 
to do with tax farming). Other texts discussed are SB XVI 12506 of 
the Ptolemaic period and SB XVI 12504 and XIV 11902 and 12087 
of the Roman period (for Palmyra, mentioned on p. 59, note 59, see 
now J.F. Matthews, JRS 74 [1984] 157-180). In SB XVI 12504 a 
very tentative supplement is introduced in the text in line 21, which 
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makes C. Antonius Gallicus a “veteran from the cohort at Thea- 
delphia" (it should be “veteran from Theadelphia,” if at all). SB XIV 
12087 is occasionally mistranslated (“benefaction” for βοήθεια and 
“harvest” for καταεπορά; in the latter case the fact that the 
extortion takes place at sowing time and in winter is highly 
relevant; in harvest time there would be plenty of money, but not 
afterwards). $5 deals with various donkey taxes (or licenses for | 
operating donkeys) and is of interest to papyrologists, who will 
appreciate the many tables. Texts included are P.Gen. II 95; 
P.Mich. XV 709; BGU XV 2520 and III 969. On p. 81 the editor 
explains the anomaly of the payment to a praktor rather than to a 
tax farmer in P.Ryl. II 194 of A.D. 134-136, a relatively early text, 
as an irregular payment (of arrears vel sim.), which was more often 
collected through praktores. Note 30 on pp. 88-89 discusses the 
Ptolemaic ἀνιππία tax. $6 deals with a more general phenomenon of 
interest to papyrologists, that of anachoresis, here defined as "flight 
from personal obligations to the state." There is a useful collection 
of data in S. Strassi Zaccaria, L'editto di M. Sempronius Liberalis 
(Trieste: Bernardi, 1988) 76-91. Texts discussed in depth are SB 
XIV 12015412018 and P.Gen. II 94. Whether we are really dealing 
with flight from obligations towards the state in all texts discussed 
in $6 is uncertain. I think the question to the sortes ("Shall I take to 
flight?") and its answer ("You will not be able to get away with it") 
could address all kinds of personal reasons to leave one's present 
habitat (family quarrels; troubles with neighbours; etc.). In my view 
it is unwarranted to draw a parallel between anachoresis and early 
monasticism (p. 104) or “the early Jesus movement" (p. 105). > 


The third (miscellaneous) “topic” opens with benefaction ide- 
ology and the care of widows in the New Testament ($7, authored 
- by J. R. Harrison). Surprisingly there are no references to any of 
the classic works on euergetism in the ancient world (Bolkestein, 
Hands, Veyne, Gauthier). The text discussed is SEG XXX 1892, 
which interestingly attests euergetism towards villagers. $8 deals 
with an inscription about a student who died away from home 
(I.Klaudiupolis 70). The usual themes are broached in this text, and 
for these the commentary refers to Lattimore. The application to 
the New Testament is anything but obvious. $9 briefly discusses 
prescripts and addresses in papyrus letters, using P.Oxy. LI 3645 as 
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a starting point. On a related note, $10 discusses P.Oxy. LI 3611, a 
rescript to victors of sacred games (those authorized by the em- 
peror). The editor is mainly interested in the format of the rescript 
in contrast to that of imperial letters (see also Tyche 2 [1987] 63- 
69). He discusses BGU I 267 and P.Stras. I 22, which is not trans- 
lated very accurately. There are no references to J. H. Oliver, Greek 
Constitutions of Early Roman Emperors from Inscriptions and 
Papyri (Philadelphia: American Philosophical Society, 1989), which 
now provides a corpus of such texts. There are brief comments on 
early rescripts to individual Christians and to bishops acting on 


behalf of their churches. 


The fourth topic ("Judaica") opens with a contribution by M. 
Harding on a prayer in Hebrew from Egypt published in ZPE 51 
(1983) 80-84. A new translation is offered for line 7 (“they have put 
a horn to death," which would refer to the quelling of the Jewish 
uprising in Egypt in A.D. 115-117). $12 discusses two inscription 
from Delos (SEG XXXII 809-810) erected by Samaritans (Israelites, 
not Jews) in honour of two (gentile?) benefactors to their com- 
munity. $13 discusses the career of T. Mucius Clemens known from 
SEG XXXIII 1266. Against earlier scholarship the editor shows that 
only for one stage of this man's career does a clear link with Judea 
exist (when he was praefectus castrorum in Agrippa’s army). 


The last topic (“ecclesiastica”) opens with a convincing explan- 
ation of the original meaning of the Christian symbol χμγ, using SB 
XIV 12658 as a starting point. Just as the parallel 90 was an 
isopsephism for ἁμήν (1+40+8+50=99), xuy was originally an iso- 
psephism for ϑεὸς βοηϑός (9+5+70+200+2+70+8+9+70+200=643). 
The latter expression occurs frequently at the head of inscriptions 
from late antiquity (see ZPE 100, 1994, 256). In $15 two model 
letters of recommendation are discussed. The first example (SB XVI 
12304) comes from the covers of the Berlin gnostic codex and was 
issued by a papas. The other text, P.Oxy. LVI 3857, was published 
in 1989. $16 discusses a confessional inscription from Lydia (now 
no. 43 in the new corpus of such texts in EA 22, 1994). $17 discusses 
another inscription, presumably referring to baptism in rather 
obscure terms (J. Chr.Macéd. 5). 


To conclude: future volumes of New Docs could profit from a 
clearer format and a better definition of what to include and why. 
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Perhaps they can be produced without further delays yet offer a 
wealth of interesting material as well as brief but helpful obser- 
vations. Useful but lengthy original essays on general topics such 
as that on the isopsephism χμγ in the present volume should in my 
view be published in journals. 


PETER VAN MINNEN 


University of Leuven 


Bulletin of the American Society of Papyrologists 36 (1999) 177-181 


WORP, K. A. and A. RIJKSBARON, edd. The Kellis Isocrates Codex 
(P. Kell.Gr. 95). With an introductory chapter by J. L. Sharpe III. 
Oxford: Oxbow Books; 1997. 292 pages + 18 figures + [17] plates. 
(Dakhleh Oasis Project: Monograph 5 [Oxbow Monograph 88]). 
ISBN 1-900188-43-0. 


Kellis of the Mothite nome, in the Dakhleh Oasis out in Egypt's 
Western Desert, was gradually abandoned at the end of the fourth 
century A.D., hence the site's modern name Ismant el-Kharab, 
“Ismant the Ruined.” House 2, excavated in the town's residential 
area in 1988, was the find-spot not only of papyri but of two wooden 
tablet books—something of much greater rarity and inherent 
interest. One of 8 whitened boards, containing a series of four years' 
farm accounts from the early 360s, has now been edited in this 
same series by R. S. Bagnall as The Kellis Account Book (Oxford: 
Oxbow; 1997). The other of 9 whitened boards contains Isocrates' 
first three Cyprian orations, Ad Demonicum, Ad Nicoclem, and 
Nicocles, and is edited here for the first time by K. A. Worp and A. 
Rijksbaron (henceforth W-R.). 


Papyri of these speeches are not uncommon (W-R., pp. 50-52, 
list some 40+ examples) but none of them are as long or as complete 
as this codex. It is therefore particularly gratifying to have such a 
thorough editio princeps as this. It begins with an introductory 
chapter of Codicological Observations, on the physical make-up of 
the book, by John L. Sharpe III, expanding upon his preliminary 
report on the codices in JSSEA 17(1987) 192-197 and his paper on 
their place in the history of the early codex (pp. 127-148 in É. Lalou 
ed., Les tablettes à écrire de l'antiquité à l'époque moderne, Turn- 
hout 1992). Sharpe ranges gratifying widely here, referring not only 
to the well known Assyrian ivory writing boards from Nimrud, now 
in the British Museum, but to the Late Bronze Age wooden diptych 
found in the Ulu Burun shipwreck! before discussing the physical 
details of the Kellis codex. In addition he provides a series of photos 


J Ione Mylonas Shear, JHS 118 (1998) 187-189, now argues convincingly for 
the existence of similar wooden tablets in Mycenaean Greece. 
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(Figs 1-18) illustrating the physical format of the codex. 
Unfortunately the measurements and details of construction 
mentioned at the end of Ch. 1 (p. 21) have not been included with 
his introductory remarks to the photos. 


With Chapter II, The Discovery, Date and Purpose of the 
Codex, we pass to the work itself. W-R. conclude on palaeographical 
grounds that the writing can be assigned to early/mid A.D. iv, but 
also raise the possibility that it might be earlier rather than 
contemporary with the Farm Account Book found with it. From the 
quality of the writing they believe that it was perhaps the copy of a 
local schoolmaster rather than a scholar's copy (p. 28) and suggest 
that it was most likely produced within the Oasis itself by way of 
dictation (pp. 30-31). 


In Chapter III, Analysis of Writing Errors in the Codex, W-R. 
collect and analyse the great number of spelling and writing 
“errors” (perhaps "variants" would have been better) made by the 
three scribes whose hands can be distinguished in the codex. These 
are not the same as variant readings, which are listed separately in 
tabular form in Chapter VII, with selected discussion in Chapter 
VIII. W-R. conclude with their judgement on the text's quality: 
“despite the many writing errors it is, after all, not too (their italics) 
bad a piece of work.... Even so, it must be stated that we are 
dealing with a rather ‘vulgar’ text, not with a high-quality product 
of a ‘scriptorium’ geared to the needs of demanding scholars" (p. 48). 
Sad but true. They might have added, however, that most literary 
papyri, perhaps inevitably, also fall into that former category. 

Chapter IV lists the sigla of the relevant medieval Isocrates 
MSS as well as providing the very full list of papyri of these 
speeches which has already been mentioned. W-R. conclude this 
chapter with an excursus on their reuniting of two of the papyri of 
the Ad Demonicum, P. Vindob. G 39879 and P.Amh. II 25 = Pack? 
1252; while interesting, this is only marginally relevant and would 
perhaps have been better published elsewhere as an independent 
article. 

The Text itself occupies pp. 56-140. W-R. give a diplomatic 
transcript, with the addition of word divisions, on the odd pages, 
with an apparatus at the foot of the page noting scribal corrections. 
On the facing even pages they give the text of E. Drerup's standard 
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edition (Leipzig 1906) in parallel line-by-line format, with the 
addition of a critical apparatus giving the readings of the principal 
medieval MSS and the papyri. For some reason the variant 
readings of the codex itself are not incorporated here as might have 
been expected, although it would have been relatively easy to do so. 
For those the reader has to flip forward to the tabular comparison 
of variant readings given in Chapter VII, pp. 151-237. This system Ἢ 
is not ideal but one eventually gets used to it, just as one gets used 
to turning to the end of the volume for the photos of the text. 


Ad Demonicum occupies 4.5 sides of the first three boards (1v- 
mid 3v: 1r [illustr. Fig. 2] was left blank as the book's front cover) in 
289 lines. It offers 31 variants which W-R., p. 151, characterize as 
^new readings", i.e. serious alternatives to the existing text, as 
distinct from "(new readings)," which make no sense in the context, 
or “new readings?," whose viability is uncertain; the relevant 
statistics are given in Chapter VI, p. 146. The text is preceded by a 
four-line generic hypothesis, its multi-purpose nature emphasized 
by its almost verbatim repetition, except for necessary name 
changes, at the start of Ad Nicoclem. The margins of tablets 1v and 
2r also carry a series of lemmata, glossing difficult or unfamiliar 
words in Ad Demonicum as far as sect. 15. W-R. do not note any 
difference here in the hand, but the handwriting seems to me 
different from that of the copyist of the body of the speech. I wonder 
whether it is the work of the schoolmaster owner of the text? and 
whether by sect. 15 he had already come to feel about Ad 
Demonicum as George Norlin, the Loeb translator, would (*But 
there is lacking not only unity of form but unity of spirit:” Isocrates 
I [Cambridge, Mass. 1928] 3). The text ends with an end title and 
criss cross quire pattern, written by the copyist 1n a larger format 
than the body of the text. 

Ad Nicoclem, in 249 lines, occupies 5.5 sides of 4 boards from 
mid 3v to the end of 6r. It is preceded by the generic hypothesis, 
written by a second hand, and a third hand has taken over the 
copying from the middle of line 19 of the text. M. 3 was also 


2 Another possibility is that the lemmata were written in the same hand as 
M. 3, the copyist of most of Ad Nicoclem and Nicocles; but if so, that would imply 
that the owner was also one of the copyists. 
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responsible for the end title and the much more elaborate quire 
pattern at the foot of 6r. There are many more “new readings" here, 
67 as against 31. Finally Nicocles, with 84 “new readings," takes up 
the rest of the book to the foot of 9r, in 334 lines on 6 sides of 4 
boards. Although M. 3’s writing was smaller, he soon found that he 
was getting less lines per side than his predecessor and had to 
insert a narrower board, borrowed from a used codex, as Tablet 8 
(see pp. 15-16). Even so, at the bottom of 9r he found himself in mid 
sentence in Nicocles sect. 53, with enough text still left to fill 
another side. Whether he intended to continue on 9v, the “back 
cover," we do not know; all that is there now are illegible traces of 4 
lines of unconnected text. Possibly the copying stopped while he 
searched, unsuccessfully it seems, for another board which could be 
reused as the back cover. 


In Chapter VI, The Codex and the Textual Transmission of 
Isocrates, W-R. discuss the relationship of the codex to the later 
tradition of these speeches. They emphasize its large number of 
new readings and eclectic nature (a characteristic shared with 
many literary papyri, cf., e.g., the shifting allegiances of the 
Demosthenes papyri) and are therefore rightly cautious about the 
pre-eminence still accorded the Urbinas against the other medieval 
MSS of Isocrates. But their suggestion (p. 150) that many of the 
new variants may have originated with Isocrates himself is not 
finally convincing, given the obviously long period of use of these 
speeches as a “school text." | 


After the tabular comparison of variant forms presented in 
Chapter VII, the second longest section of the work after the text 
itself, there follow chapters commenting on selected passages 
(Chapter VIIT) and on hiatus in the codex (Chapter IX). In the latter 
the explanatory section on the role of hiatus in establishing the text 
of Isocrates (pp. 277-279) might more usefully have come at the 
beginning of the chapter, and the conclusions might have been 
expressed more clearly. As it is, the codex seems to offer here the 
same eclecticism as it does with its variant readings. Finally in two 
short Appendices W-R. survey the paragraphi used in Nicocles and 
the word order with νομίζευν. A Bibliography for Chapters VI ff. 
ends the work. 
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Following the plates (Figs 1-8) illustrating Sharpe’s Chapter I, 
there is a full series of plates of the individual boards of the codex 
reduced to 75%. Although W-R. speak of the difficulties facing the 
photographer Robert Colvin, the photos are in fact excellent. My 
‚one complaint is that they lack a scale so that one must refer back 
to p. 11 for the boards’ measurements. 


Despite occasional irritations offered by the work's format, this 
is an excellent editio princeps which should be of interest to all 
papyrologists, not just those interested in the text of the Greek 
orators. And since W-R. were not charged with the edition of the 
codex until several years after its discovery, they are to be com- 
mended for the speed with which they have produced this volume 
as well as its very high standard of accuracy and completeness. 


JOHN WHITEHORNE 
University of Queensland 
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KUHN, K. H. and W. J. TAIT, editors. Thirteen Coptic Acrostic 
Hymns from Manuscript M574 of the Pierpont Morgan Library. 
Oxford: Griffith Institute, Ashmolean Museum, 1996. vii + 162 
pages + 2 plates. ISBN 0 900416 66. £30.00; $80.00 from the North 
American distributor, David Brown Books. 


The Pierpont Morgan Library Coptic codices from the Fayum 
Monastery of St. Michael at Hamouli are of the greatest signi- 
ficance for the study of literature in Coptic, both for the variety of 
the works they contain and for their collective value as an example 
of an extensive monastic library from Egypt. These manuscripts 
have long been known to scholars from the monumental photo- 
graphic facsimile edited by Henri Hyvernat and published in 1922. 
Scholarly editions of the individual compositions from these mostly 
ninth-tenth century codices have been appearing ever since, and 
the volume currently under review is a most welcome addition to 
their number. 


Pierpont Morgan manuscript M574 contains, among other 
texts, a group of thirteen Coptic alphabetic acrostic hymns on a 
variety of pious subjects: the lives of biblical figures, saints and 
certain theological concepts. Acrostic hymns were a common feature 
of Coptic liturgical literature, increasingly popular after the Muslim 
conquest in the seventh century. In general, such hymns begin each 
stanza with a successive letter of the alphabet or, less frequently, a 
saint’s name or pious phrase; alphabetic acrostics tend to run from 
alpha to omega, but usually do not include the indigenous Egyptian 
letters as part of the alphabet. To a modern reader, acrostics may 
seem like simple word games, but in ancient times (and, indeed, 
until relatively recently in western literary tradition) such writing 
was seen as evidence of a writer's skill in composition. Moreover, 
such acrostics were seen to reinforce the spiritual message of the 
hymn—through the revelation of a saint’s name or the alphabet, 
the latter invoking the words of Christ in the Apocalypse of John. 

The acrostic hymns in the present collection are similar to each 
other in form—a title followed by twenty-four stanzas of four verses 
each beginning with a letter of the Coptic alphabet from alpha to 
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omega. There are minor variations; the first stanza of hymn II has 
only three verses while the last of hymn V has six verses, hymn 
VIII has an extra stanza that is not part of the acrostic, hymn IV 
takes the alphabet in reverse (omega to alpha), and hymns III-IV 
and IX have a phrase (*pray to the lord") added at the end in a 
different hand. Given the constraints of the Coptic alphabet and 
dearth of words beginning with many of its letters, it is not 
surprising that certain words and even phrases are repeated from 
hymn to hymn in the verses beginning with more problematic 
letters. Similarly, the alphabetic scheme forces certain instances of 
non-standard orthography: use of 3 for second person singular + 
verb beginning with C, initial r for K, and Y for H. The acrostics rely 
on written language rather than spoken, but the use of certain 
letters in the place where others would be expected (Γ for X and Υ for 
H again) follow patterns of vocalization already known from 
documentary texts. The language of these hymns is Sahidic Coptic, 
but with clear traces of Fayumic, not a surprise given the origin of 
the manuscript. 


The subject matter of the acrostic hymns in the present 
collection is standard for such texts, but none is precisely paralleled 
elsewhere, and interesting pieces of information and instances of 
apt phrasing abound. The hymns on Antony (XII) and Shenute 
(XIII) will be, perhaps, of special interest to readers of this journal, 
given their relevance for later views of these important monastic 
figures. Neither add any new biographical information, but the 
hymn on Antony makes creative use of biblical passages to praise 
the saint, while the hymn on Shenute, with its comparisons to 
Moses and streamlined recounting of episodes known from the 
various lives of Shenute, provides a unique synthesis of various 
traditions about the abbot. The soldier-martyrs Mercurios (IL, 
Victor (IID, Claudius (IV) and Theodore (V) are praised in 
individual hymns, while the lives of other martyrs are invoked as 
well. Other subjects of the hymns include the Virgin Mary (D, the 
Apostles (IX), the archangel Michael (VIII) and Patriarch Severus 
of Antioch (VI, XI), while hymns are also devoted to Baptism (X) 
and the Resurrection and Ascension (VII). 


A few notes on points raised by the texts of the hymns and the 
editors’ comments on them: 
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IIV2.4 and following 


The exact meaning of KONOBION in Coptic texts is uncertain; the 
editors cite Till’s suggestion that it is a garment of some sort or a 
headdress, noting its original meaning in Greek (κωνώπιον) as 
“couch with mosquito netting” or “canopy.” Indeed, the word 
ultimately derives from Greek κώνωψ “mosquito, gnat," and one 
wonders whether the Coptic instances of the word would support 
something closer to a canopy to keep insects away. Nothing in the 
present text would argue against this; the golden ΚΟΝΟΒΙΟΝ of Apa 
Viktor that ultimately arouses Diocletian's envy is initially 
contrasted with a cloth of sheep’s wool placed on (or over, t SIAN) a 
baby. It is “put upon/over" the infant Viktor (T €XN, not usually 
found with respect to clothing). The KONOBION ultimately becomes 
"like an eagle in the hands of Diocletian" and flies up into the sky, 
events perhaps easier to imagine involving a canopy of mosquito 
netting than a garment. 


V/19.1-4 


In connection with the episode in the hymn on St. Theodore of 
the attempted rape of a woman in a public bath, note the general 
discussion in Dominic Montserrat, Sex and Society in Graeco- 
Roman Egypt (London 1996) 122-23, 191, of the sexual significance 
of the baths in Late Antique Egypt. Bathhouses are frequently 
invoked in both pagan and Christian sources as sites of sexual 
danger for women and, not surprisingly, figure prominently in 
erotic magical spells. 


VV16.2 


The editors’ alternate translation of verse 2 as “and all the 
plants grown in it” is almost certainly the correct one, given the 
original meaning of TIAPAAICOC as “garden” found sometimes in 
Coptic versions of the Bible (see this usage in Crum, Dict. 493a, 
572a, for example) and the subsequent reference to Paradise as a 
vineyard. 
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XIIT/.2 


The editors translate verse 2 of stanza 9 as "Take the people 
down to Egypt" and remark how one would expect “out of Egypt." 
However, XI ΕΘΡΣΙ is more often “take up" than “take down” (Crum 
Dict. 751a) and € for N is found elsewhere in this manuscript (see 
examples p. 12), so perhaps "Take the people up from Egypt" (i.e. up 
from out of the Nile valley—a common understanding of the term 
KHME) would make better sense. 


The present volume is a model edition of a Coptic text. After an 
introduction covering the language, date, genre and contents of the 
hymns, the editors print Coptic text and English translation (with 
brief notes) on facing pages. Although superlinear stroking and 
layout in the Coptic have been regularized for typographical 
reasons, the notes on palaeography and orthography and the plates 
of sample pages from the codex give an accurate impression of the 
features of the original manuscript. The editors modestly describe 
their renditions into English as laying “no claim to literary 
elegance," but the translations in this volume are, in fact, precisely 
elegant renditions of the Coptic that steer clear of excessive literal- 
ness but accurately represent the text in clear, readable English. 
The volume concludes with indices of names, Greek loan-words and 
literary references. Although seemingly inevitable in editions of 
Coptic literary texts, the omission of an index of autochthonous 
Coptic words is unfortunate, but the only thing lacking in this 
otherwise very complete and entirely admirable edition. The 
Griffith Institute has published this work in the form of a very 
attractive and well-produced volume. It is encouraging to see an 
edition of Coptic texts coming from this publisher, and one looks 
forward with anticipation to their forthcoming Coptic and Greek 
Texts relating to the Hermopolite Monastery of Apa Apollo, by S. J. 
Clackson. Both editors and publisher of the present volume have 
earned the gratitude of Coptic scholars everywhere for such a fine 
publication. 


TERRY G. WILFONG 
University of Michigan | 
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CAUVILLE, SYLVIE. Le Temple de Dendara: Les chapelles 
osiriennes. Composition hieroglyphique: JOCHEN HALLOF et 
HANS VAN DEN BERG; Photographies: ALAIN LECLER; Dessins: 
BERNARD LENTHÉRIC. Le Caire: Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale; 1997. 2 volumes (vii 446 pages; 283 plates). (Dendara 
10:1-2). ISBN 2-7242-0199-2. 


CAUVILLE, SYLVIE. Le Temple de Dendara: Les chapelles 
osiriennes (Transcription et traduction). Le Caire: Institut Francais 
d'Archéologie Orientale; 1997. vi 233 double pages. (Bibliothéque 
d'Étude 117). ISBN 2-7242-0203-4. 


CAUVILLE, SYLVIE. Le Temple de Dendara: Les chapelles 
osiriennes (Commentaire). Le Caire: Institut Francais d'Archéologie 
Orientale; 1997. 404 pages. (Bibliotheque d'Étude 118). ISBN 2- 
1242-0204-2. 


CAUVILLE, SYLVIE, JOCHEN HALLOF and HANS VAN DEN 
BERG. Le Temple de Dendara: Les chapelles osiriennes (Index). Le 
Caire: Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale; 1997. 669 pages. 
(Bibliothéque d'Étude 119). ISBN 2-7242-0207-7. 


The Institut Francais d'Archéologie Orientale has, for over a 
century, been involved in projects to publish the texts inscribed on 
the walls of the major Graeco-Roman temples in Egypt. This effort 
has resulted in series of volumes on the temples at Edfu, Kom 
Ombo, Esna, Deir el Shelwit, and, of course, Dendera. These 
publications form an integral part of the IFAO's work in Egypt, and 
are central to any work on these temples, their decorations and 
their texts. The present volumes are somewhat different from their 
predecessors in the Dendera series, and this difference is one of 
which scholars are the decided beneficiaries. The editors of the 
earlier IFAO temple publications contented themselves with 
presenting reliable copies of the inscriptions and reliefs, but 
provided little help towards their interpretation. This mode of 
publication made important information available to scholars, but 
accessible only to the relatively small number who specialized in 
the language of the Graeco-Roman temple texts and the iconogra- 
phy of their reliefs. More recently, the IFAO has begun publishing 
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supplementary volumes for specific temple publications that 
contain translations of texts and commentaries, as well as 
important synthetic essays. The volumes under review here mark 
such a change in the publication of the temple at Dendera; in 
addition to authoritative copies of texts and reliefs, the editor of the 
present volumes has also provided transliterations and translations 
of the texts, along with extensive comments and indices. This 
innovation makes the present set of volumes accessible in a way 
that earlier volumes of the Dendera temple were not—even for 
hieroglyph-literate Egyptologists the cryptographic writings and 
archaizing grammar of these late temple texts are often obscure 
and difficult. For papyrologists and scholars of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt, the present volumes are a most welcome addition to the 
IFAO's Dendera series, providing access to an important group of 
texts and images from this temple.! : 


The texts and images published in the present volumes come 
from the Osirian chapels of the Hathor temple at Dendera—a series 
of six chapels (three on the eastern side of the temple and three on 
the western) constructed under Ptolemy XII Neos Dionysos and 
devoted to mysteries of the death and revivification of Osiris. These 
chapels are literally covered, inside and outside, with reliefs and 
inscriptions, including the well-known series of images of the dead 
Osiris lying on a bier in various stages of reanimation and the 
extensive text of the mysteries of the month of Khoiakh previously 
studied by E. Chassinat. The Osiris chapels at Dendera present, as 
the editors point out, the richest collection of information about 
Osiris and his cult to survive from ancient Egypt. The various 
manifestations of Osiris and their regional connections are all 
represented, as are the various stages of his embalming and reani- 
mation. Moreover, the texts and images of the Osiris chapels also 
explore the complex associations of Osiris with other divinities and 
his connections with localities throughout Egypt. 


The texts contained in the present edition include both material 
known from other sources and compositions unique to these 


1 The author has also begun a series of translations of the earlier Dendera 
volumes, of which the first two have already appeared: S. Cauville, Dendara I: 
Traduction, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 81 (Leuven 1998) and S. Cauville, 
Dendara II: Traduction, Orientalia Lovaniensia Periodica 88 (Leuven 1999). 
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chapels. The texts include geographical lists, hymns and prayers to 
Osiris, rituals, ceremonies, descriptions of the embalming of the 
dead Osiris and astronomical texts (including a zodiac considerably 
different from that more famous Dendera zodiac now in the 
Louvre). Of particular interest are texts that relate to Osiris and 
his complex relationship to the funerary god Sokar. Also note- 
worthy is the use of chapters from the so-called Book of the Dead in 
an ostensibly non-funerary temple: chapters 144-146 (which ulti- 
mately derive from the Middle Kingdom Book of Two Ways) are 
used in the 2" western chapel to describe the funerary domain of 
Osiris, while versions of chapters 149 and 168 are used elsewhere 
in the chapels. Other funerary texts used in these chapels include 
the well-known Ritual of the Opening of the Mouth. The images that 
accompany these texts are equally diverse; the series of repre- 
sentations of Osiris on his funerary bier are well-known, but the 
less familiar astronomical ceilings are equally distinctive. 


The present edition of the Osirian chapels at Dendera is pub- 
lished in five different volumes spread over two IFAO publication 
series—comprising nearly 2,000 pages and over 250 plates. Photo- 
graphs and drawings of the walls of the chapels are presented in 
one folio volume, while the inscriptions are presented in typeset 
hieroglyphs in the other folio volume. These two volumes appear in 
the IFAO's “Dendara” series, while the remaining three volumes 
appear in the series “Bibliothèque d'Étude." The first of these 
presents transliteration and translation of the texts on facing 
pages, conveniently cross-referenced to the facsimile and hiero- 
glyphic text of the preceding volumes. The second volume contains 
commentary on the translation, a general discussion of the 
representations and a comparison with Osiris chapels at the other 
Graeco-Roman temples. The final volume consists of a compre- 
hensive index of the hieroglyphic text. The facsimile publication of 
the chapels is similar in format to earlier volumes on Dendera from 
the IFAO (although the use of the IFAO's newer outline font for the 
hieroglyphs is a welcome change). The translation, commentary and 
index volumes represent a major innovation in the IFAO's 
traditional method of publication, and one hopes that similar 
volumes will accompany any future volumes on Dendera that may 
appear. 
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The volumes under review represent a monumental work, and 
it is difficult to do them justice in a brief review. The amount of 
effort put into this publication by a dedicated group of scholars is 
awe-inspiring, while the perseverance of the IFAO in continuing 
their ongoing publication projects for the temples of Graeco-Roman 
Egypt is a major service to Egyptology. Suffice to say that now that 
an important part of a major Graeco-Roman temple is now avail- 
able in a masterful edition that is both authoritative and accessible. 


TERRY G. WILFONG 
University of Michigan 
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CRIBIORE, RAFFAELLA. Writing, Teachers and Students in 
Graeco-Roman Egypt. Atlanta: Scholars Press; 1996. xiv + 316 
pages + 80 plates. (American Studies in Papyrology 36). ISBN 0- 
7885-0277-8. 


This study offers a close examination of the primary evidence 
for education in Greco-Roman and Byzantine Egypt. In principle, 
the author’s methodological approach is quite sound: a database of 
educational texts is created with which to drive arguments about 
how pupils learned to write Greek. However, some fundamental 
questions arise in connection with the identification and assess- 
ment of the primary evidence, and I shall consider these in the 
course of my review. They are essentially rooted in three method- 
ological areas: (i) the Hellenocentric focus of the volume, (ii) the 
lack of attention to archaeological and archival contexts, and (iii) 
the use of palaeography to classify school texts and to define levels 
of education. 


The present study is divided into three parts, the first of which 
is an Introduction consisting of three chapters. Chapter 1 sets the 
stage for the author’s investigation by providing an overview of 
writing in the Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods. Although 
clearly aware of the multilingual nature of Egyptian society, the 
author chooses to focus upon the acquisition of Greek writing skills, 
chiefly because Greek was the principal language of business and 
administration. This tends to obscure the various interactions 
among languages and cultures, which are often quite visible at an 
educational level, e.g. P. Munich S.N. (Spiegelberg, Demotika II 
(Munich, 1928), pp. 44-49), a list of words in Egyptian (Demotic), 
with a partial interlinear Greek transcription; T. IFAO S.N. (Crib- 
iore, Catalogue, no. 199), an Egyptian (Coptic) vocabulary and a 
writing exercise based upon Homer, Iliad ix.1-7; PSI VII 743, 
Alexander's dialogue with the Gymnosophists, written in Greek, 
but using Latin characters; Bodleian Greek Inscription 3019 (no. 
388), a notebook, containing, among other writing exercises, a Hom- 
eric paraphrase in Greek, and a Psalm in Egyptian (Coptic). Such 
evidence implies that the present volume's focus on Greek writing 
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does not allow us to form a wholly realistic picture of educational 
activities within this multilingual and multicultural society. Nor 
does it equip us very well to deal with complex patterns of language 
use and language instruction. Some of the surviving educational 
texts speak for the acquisition of Greek as a second language by 
primarily Egyptian-using individuals (see, e.g., the Medinet Madi 
ostraca, discussed below). Unfortunately, the author does not 
provide any framework for assessing important developmental 
differences between individuals learning to write Greek as a first 
language and those learning to write Greek as a second language. _ 


Chapter 2 offers a comprehensive assessment of the evidence 
for schools and teachers. This chapter makes good use of surviving 
papyri and literary testimony, especially with regard to discussing 
the various terms associated with educational activities (e.g. names 
for teachers such as grammatodidaskalos and kathegetes). A useful 
list of teachers culled from documentary papyri appears as an 
appendix (pp. 161-70). The author also recognizes some of the limit- 
ations of the evidence, and enables the reader to develop a more 
critical perspective on the structure of ancient education. A par- 
ticularly important point concerns the variable nature of the 
educational process. Ancient writers on education, such as Quin- 
tilian, speak of three progressive stages of learning, each of which is 
supervised by a different teacher, beginning with the acquisition of 
basic skills, followed by the study of literature and grammar, and 
finally, instruction in rhetoric and public speaking. But this is an 
idealized program of study, defined from an élite perspective, which 
takes no account of important variables, such as available edu- 
cational resources in a given town or village. In many cases, these 
resources probably did not go far beyond the elementary level. 


As the author points out, it is also likely that teachers, 
especially those situated in small villages, addressed a variety of 
educational needs, ranging from very rudimentary, short-term in- 
struction to more comprehensive learning, perhaps as a foundation 
for advanced studies elsewhere. Advanced studies were pretty much 
confined to cities and major provincial towns, where grammarians 
and rhetoricians tended to reside. There was no centralized 
authority to oversee the educational process and hence no set 
curriculum, although, judging from the surviving evidence, certain 
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texts and kinds of texts were clearly preferred, such as gnomic 
literature, Homer, and, in the Christian era, the Bible. Moreover, 
the institutionalized nature of education must be balanced against 
the very real possibility that some children were receiving basic 
instruction at home under the supervision of parents, pedagogues, 
and private tutors—evidence for such instruction is well discussed 
in this chapter. All of the factors addressed point to considerable 
variations in the quantity and quality of Greek education in Egypt 
and also speak for the difficulty of defining standardized levels of 
learning. Unfortunately, in subsequent chapters, the author ap- 
pears to set aside some of the ideas presented here in favor of more 
rigid notions about the educational process. 


In Chapter 3, the author discusses the assembly of her 
Catalogue of School Exercises, which appears at the end of the 
volume, and which is used to drive the study of writing in schools of 
the Greco-Roman and Byzantine periods. The chapter begins with 
an assessment of the previous catalogues compiled by P. Collart, G. 
Zalateo, and J. Debut. The shortcomings of these catalogues are 
addressed, and they provide the inspiration for the author to 
assemble a more comprehensive and more accurate catalogue, using 
better defined criteria. Within the scope of the Greek educational 
material, the author largely fulfills this objective. Her catalogue is 
arranged progressively according to text type, beginning with 
Letters of the Alphabet (nos. 1-40), and followed by Alphabets (nos. 
41-77), Syllabaries (nos. 78-97), Lists of Words (nos. 98-128), 
Writing Exercises (nos. 129-174), Short Passages: Maxims, Sayings, 
and Limited Amount of Verses (nos. 175-232), Longer Passages: 
Copies or Dictations (nos. 233-324), Scholia Minora (nos. 325-343), 
Compositions, Paraphrases, Summaries (nos. 344-357), 
Grammatical Exercises (nos. 358-378), Notebooks (nos. 379-412). 
This scheme is more straightforward and better organized than the 
ones established by Zalateo and Debut. By establishing a separate 
category for Notebooks, as Zalateo had done, the present catalogue 
avoids Debut's problem of unnecessarily splitting up composite 
texts occurring as codices or rolls. But, like Zalateo and Debut, the 
present catalogue has arbitrarily classified composite texts occur- 
ring on single pieces of writing material. For example, the wooden 
tablet, Michigan inv. 763, containing alphabet exercises and a 
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syllabary, is listed under Syllabaries (no. 83). The solution to this 
problem is to create a separate category for composite texts 
occurring on single pieces of writing material. 


The individual entries in the catalogue are significantly more 
informative than the ones in previous catalogues. Thus, her cata- 
logue serves as an excellent source of reference for papyrologists 
and historians of education. Each entry provides details concerning 
(i) the text’s current location (including inventory number), (ii) the 
editio princeps, (iii) where a published photograph can be found, (iv) 
further bibliography, (v) provenance, (vi) date, (vii) writing mater- 
ial, (viii) contents, and (ix) handwriting. If no photograph was 
published, the author has made every effort to include one in the 
collection of plates (I-LXXX) at back of her book. This only increases 
the value of the catalogue as a reference source. Greater attention 
should have probably been given to provenance, because it can 
furnish important contextual information. This is especially the 
case for the educational texts excavated from the Monastery of 
Epiphanius in western Thebes, whose provenance is simply given 
as "Thebes" in the catalogue. For example, it is known that O. 
Epiph. 615 (no. 319) and P.Epiph. 621 (no. 123) originate from one 
of the outlying cells of the monastery (*Cell A"), while O. Epiph. 611 
(no. 168), 612 (no. 225), 613 (no. 226), 614 (no. 227), and 618 (no. 
122) all come from another outlying cell (“Cell B"). O. Hall pl. 29 no. 
2 (no. 34), an alphabetic exercise, whose provenance the author 
claims is unknown, actually comes from the Epiphanius complex 
(East Buildings), and is part of O.Epiph. 576, which the author 
omits from her catalogue. Such information may have also been 
useful to the author's study of Greek writing instruction, since it 
helps to establish more localized profiles of educational activities. 
In addition, based on other surviving textual evidence from the site, 
learning activities at Epiphanius seem to have occurred in primar- 
ily Coptic-using environments—this provides an important frame- 
work within which to interpret the surviving Greek educational 
material found there. Coptic educational texts have also been found 
at Epiphanius, none of which are included in the present catalogue. 

A similar problem arises with the Greek ostraca from the 


temple at Medinet Madi in the Fayum, which are included in the 
catalogue: OGN I 126 (no. 54), OGN I 128 (no. 205), OGN I 129 (no. 
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285), OGN I 130 (no. 286), OGN I 131 (no. 203). These educational 
texts are part of a larger find of ostraca in Demotic and Greek, and 
bilingually in Demotic-Greek, and Greek-Demotic—some of the 
Demotic ostraca, which are published in ODN I, also appear to have 
served an educational purpose. Without the relevant archaeological 
and archival information, it is difficult to view the Greek ostraca in 
the catalogue in their proper context, i.e. as the products of pri- 
marily Egyptian-using individuals, who are learning to write Greek 
as a second language in a temple school. This underscores one of 
the main drawbacks of assembling a catalogue of educational texts 
that is based almost exclusively upon the surviving Greek material. 
Moreover, the author has not included any Latin educational texts 
in her catalogue, because they appear to be mainly the work of 
students engaged in the study of Latin as a second (or third) 
language. But is this consistent with the fact that some of the 
Greek educational texts in her catalogue, such as those from 
Medinet Madi, are themselves the products of instruction in a 
second language? 


The catalogue aims to include only those texts that have been 
produced at the primary and secondary levels of education. But, as 
the author herself admits, defining these levels in terms of the 
surviving educational products can be problematic. Therefore, she 
also includes some rhetorical exercises, which are traditionally 
associated with a higher level of education, because they were 
produced by hands that still appears to be “school hands" (i.e. “not 
completely developed”), or they “exhibit specific features that are 
common to other, less advanced exercises." This can lead to some 
rather subjective and arbitrary choices. A similar problem arises in 
connection with the author's attempt to incorporate elementary 
scribal exercises in her catalogue. Especially unclear are the 
criteria for selecting documentary exercises: for example, the 
author includes MPER N.S. XV 36 (no. 171), containing part of an 
accounts formula and trials of the letter chi, but she excludes 
MPER N.S. XV 52, containing the very same part of an accounts 
formula. In fairness, it is sometimes difficult to know where to draw 
the line when making selections, especially since one cannot be 
certain as to when a pupil moved from basic education into higher 
education or specialized scribal training—such a move is likely to 
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have varied from one educational setting to another. However, this 
also underscores the problem of assembling a catalogue that only 
addresses specific levels of education—an issue that the present 
volume probably should have explored further. 


Although the author excludes all Latin and Demotic Egyptian 
educational material from her catalogue, she has included certain 
Coptic exercises. Her selection criteria appear to be driven by a 
rather idiosyncratic view of Coptic, which is perhaps best captured 
by the statement on page 29: "I also include in my consideration the 
elementary Greek and Coptic school exercises, when they cover 
letters of the alphabet, alphabets, and syllabaries—that is, the 
learning of the Coptic script and alphabet, and not the Coptic lan- 
guage...." It is difficult to imagine why a pupil would be practicing 
letters of the Coptic alphabet if he was not somehow engaged in the 
study of Coptic. The author's view appears to stem from a mis- 
comprehension of the basic fact that the Greek alphabet was 
adopted by the Egyptians for use in the final phase of their own 
language, i.e. Coptic. For example, she describes MPER N.S. XVIII 
42 (no. 39), an alphabetic exercise on limestone, as “many Greek 
and Coptic letters written randomly." But it seems more likely that 
this exercise is purely Coptic, and that the “Greek” letters should be 
regarded as the adopted constituents of the Coptic alphabet. 
Certainly, there is nothing about the layout of the exercise that. 
would even remotely suggest a bilingual context. Also, the pupil is 
clearly at a very early stage of learning how to write—a stage at 
which it is highly unlikely that a second language would be 
formally introduced. Above all, on the basis of archaeological infor- 
mation overlooked in the present volume, the exercise can be placed 
in a primarily Coptic-using environment, i.e. the Monastery of 
Phoibammon at Deir el-Bahri. 


Of course, there are circumstances in which the Greek and 
Coptic alphabets were apparently being learnt or practiced to- 
gether, e.g. P. Rylands box 4.106 (no. 71). Both alphabets on this 
papyrus are complete, with the Greek occupying lines 1-2, and the 
Coptic, lines 3-4. But judging from her description of the exercise in 
her catalogue, the author does not seem to regard the second alpha- 
bet as genuinely Coptic: “The Greek alphabet is written in cursives 
and is then repeated in capitals, with, in addition, the six Coptic 
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letters." On the front of the papyrus is a Greek document, and 
perhaps the exercise itself emanates from a bilingual writing 
bureau or administrative office. More difficult to assess are Greek 
alphabets that have been graphically separated from the Coptic 
letters, e.g. MPER N.S. XVIII 64 (no. 72). Are these to be inter- 
preted as Coptic alphabets in which the signs borrowed from 
Demotic have been distinguished from those borrowed from Greek 
for purely didactic purposes? Or does such a layout reflect the 
learning of both Greek and Coptic in some kind of bilingual 
educational setting? 


The second part of the study, which consists of four chapters (4- 
7), addresses the identification of school exercises. Chapter 4 
discusses the various text categories used in the classification 
scheme of her catalogue, e.g. alphabets, syllabaries, lists of words, 
etc. These categories help to define criteria for identifying edu- 
cational material on the basis of content. The following chapter (5) 
considers the different kinds of writing material employed in 
schools, i.e. papyrus, ostracon, wooden tablet (waxed and unwaxed), 
and parchment. The author also provides handy tables that offer a 
breakdown of the use of each kind of writing material by period 
(Ptolemaic, Roman, Byzantine), and by text category. In a discus- 
sion of papyrus notebooks, the author argues that the diminutive 
size of many of these books is a reliable indicator of educational 
function. Thus, she attempts to resolve the uncertainty surrounding 
the function of the miniature codex, P.Ant. II 54 (no. 387), which 
has previously been regarded as an amulet or child's toy book. 
However, quite a few surviving amulets have been produced in a 
miniature codex format (e.g. Pap.Lugd.Bat. XXV 10), and perhaps 
the best reason for regarding P.Ant. II 54 as a school exercise is 
that the text (the Paternoster) ends abruptly in the middle of a 
word. Yet, the Paternoster appears to have been a popular choice for 
amulets, so perhaps one might still be persuaded to suggest a mag- 
ical function. This underscores the ambiguities of identifying some 
educational texts—a problem that the author does not fully 
address. In fact, one of the more significant ambiguities arises from 
the overlap between the properties of educational and magical 
texts. Aside from P.Ant. II 54, a few other texts in the catalogue 
seem to belong in this gray area, e.g. T. Brussels inv. E 6801 (no. 
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169), P.Oxy. II 209 (no. 302), T. Louvre MND 552B (no. 322), and 
P. Mich. III 134 (no. 307). 


In Chapter 6, the author examines some of the distinguishing 
characteristics of school exercises. These features are grouped into 
five general categories: (1) Layout and Decorations (Horizontal 
Rulings and Lines, Vertical Rulings, Line Fillers, Borders, Orna- 
mented Lines and Decorations, Initials, Titles, Drawings); (ii) 
Punctuation (Paragraphos, Diple Obelismene, Coronis, Blank 
Spaces, Dots); (ii) Lectional Signs (Diaeresis, Apostrophe, Diastole, 
Hyphen, Accents, Breathings, Marks of Quantity, Other Signs, 
Abbreviations, Syllabic Division / Word Separation / Verse Distinc- 
tion); (iv) Dates; (v) Mistakes (Slips of the Pen, Phonetic Errors, 
Morphological Errors, Syntactical Errors, Corrections and Era- 
sures). Quite a few of these features are by no means peculiar to 
school exercises, and therefore it can be difficult to view them under 
the rubric of *distinguishing characteristics." Perhaps the author 
should have assessed individual features in terms of the weight 
they may or may not carry in the identification of school exercises. 
She does acknowledge that some of these features, such as the 
various kinds of mistakes, can be found in teachers' texts as well as 
pupils’ exercises. Still, the author seems to be operating with the 
difficult assumption that the work of pupils is always readily distin- 
guishable from the work of teachers. 


This problematic assumption carries into Chapter 7, which 
offers a palaeographic analysis of teachers' and students' hands. 
However, the author does attempt to establish some useful guide- 
lines, even if not all of the hands upon which her discussion is 
based can be confidently classified. She begins with the teachers' 
hands, and discusses various characteristics, such as fluency, uni- 
formity, clarity, and legibility. She notes that clarity and legibility 
depend on size of the script—typically, educational texts written in 
large letters by experienced hands are deemed to be the work of 
teachers. But there is some gray area, especially in the case of large 
scripts produced by “moderately” skilled hands, e.g. MPER N.S. III 
28 (no. 261) and P.Oslo III 66 (no. 259). Were these texts written by 
pupils, as the author thinks, or by teachers of limited competence? 
Stylistic categories are also defined—the author notes that most of 
the surviving teachers' hands are informal, and divides them into 
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four principal groups: (i) informal round scripts from the second to 
the early fourth centuries AD; (ii) scripts from the third to fourth 
centuries AD that are influenced in varying degrees by the 
chancery style; (iii) sloping Byzantine scripts of informally written 
pointed majuscule; (iv) mainly upright Byzantine scripts of infor- 
mally written pointed majuscule. Although her stylistic categories 
are quite useful to the palaeographer, they are not entirely reliable 
as criteria for identifying the work of teachers. Indeed, some educa- 
tional texts written in calligraphic scripts may have been produced 
as exercises by advanced students or apprentice scribes, e.g. MPER 
N.S. XV 136 (no. 365), partial conjugations of two verbs, with num- 
erous errors, written by a skilled hand influenced by the chancery 
style. 


The author moves on to a consideration of students' hands and 
discusses various characteristics, based upon uniformity of writing, 
writing continuity, speed of writing, size of school hand, degree of 
difficulty in writing letter-shapes, and stroke sequence. From such 
characteristics, she establishes four typological categories of school 
hands, which are of fundamental importance to her study: the zero- 
grade hand, the alphabetic hand, the evolving hand, and the rapid 
hand: the zero-grade hand is the hand of a pupil only just learning 
the alphabet, and it is defined as "severely multistroke" with a ten- 
dency towards incorrectly formed or misshapen letters; the next 
level of performance, the alphabetic hand, also has multistroke 
features, but the pupil with whom it is associated knows the alpha- 
bet, and he is therefore able to properly form letters, albeit slowly 
and clumsily; the letters of the evolving hand are still clumsy and 
misaligned, and sometimes multistroke, but they can be “moder- 
ately fluent" and written at “a good pace"; the rapid hand is “the 
hand of the advanced student" and “is fluent and can be trusted to 
do lots of writing." 


Although the author's typology attempts to provide a workable 
scale for measuring the development of handwriting skills, one 
wonders whether the distinguishing features of each typological 
category are too vague and too subjective to allow for consistent and 
reliable classifications of individual hands. For example, this prob- 
lem seems evident in the author's classification of both O. Hall pl. 
34 no. 2 (no. 173 and Plate XVI) and BKT VIII 10 (no. 317 and Plate 
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XLIII) as rapid hands. The author must have in mind a range of 
handwriting performances that corresponds to each typological 
category—however, such ranges are not clearly defined. Part of the 
problem may stem from the inherent difficulty of accurately meas- 
uring certain palaeographic characteristics, such as the alignment 
of letters or the speed of writing. And even with respect to those 
characteristics that are more readily measurable, such as the 
relative frequency of multistroke letters or the average size of 
letters, there still remains the problem of calibrating any measure- 
ments within a typological scheme. Presumably, one could try to 
create a profile of each hand, based upon its measurable charac- 
teristics. But, using the author's scheme as an example, how does 
one determine with any consistency which profiles would 
correspond to the zero-grade, alphabetic, evolving, and rapid hands? 


In the third part of her study (Chapters 8-10), the author 
formally addresses writing in Greco-Roman schools. She begins (8) 
with a study of the use of teachers' models for writing instruction. 
After a brief examination of the main strands of literary evidence, 
the author provides a list of the actual teachers’ models in her 
catalogue and a discussion of their general characteristics—this 
throws up similar obstacles to those encountered in Chapter 7 
concerning the identification of teachers' work. Perhaps the most 
secure examples of teachers’ models are the ones that are ac- 
companied by a pupil's copy, i.e. nos. 63, 134, 135, 136, 138, 142, 
148, 150, 160, 383, 386, 389, 391, 392, 396. However, these 
examples only comprise about one quarter of the teachers' models 
in the present list—most of the others need to be viewed with at 
least some degree of caution. 


Chapter 9 uses the typology of school hands from Chapter 7 to 
define levels of education. These levels are based on the categories 
in the catalogue, i.e. Letters & Alphabets, Syllabaries, Lists of 
Words, Writing Exercises & Short Passages, Longer Passages, and 
Scholia Minora, Compositions, and Grammar. The author con- 
structs bar graphs to show the relative proportions of zero-grade, 
alphabetic, evolving and rapid hands for each text category. This 
provides the author with some indication of the educational level at 
which a particular kind of text was being produced, and helps to 
define the progressive path which pupils followed when learning 
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how to write. The author concludes from her data that the 
traditional path of alphabets, syllabaries, wordlists, sentences/short 
literary passages, and longer literary passages, held by most 
historians of education, cannot be maintained, and should be 
replaced by alphabets, sentences/short literary passages, syllabar- 
ies, wordlists, and longer literary passages. 


Two fundamental questions arise from such a conclusion. 
Firstly, doesn't the variable nature of the educational process make 
it difficult to adhere to a single, progressive path of learn- 
ing—whether it be the path suggested by the author, or the one 
commonly accepted by historians of education? The second question 
has to do with the author's sole reliance upon handwriting to draw 
inferences about levels of education. Would it not be useful to also 
consider grammatical information from the school texts? Actually, 
when such information is taken into account, one begins to 
recognize some of the problems of measuring levels of education. 
For example, compare two writing exercises from the Byzantine 
period using Psalms—BKT VIII 10 (no. 317), containing Psalm 50, 
14-20, is written by a very skilled hand, which the author classifies 
as a rapid hand, and MPER N.S. IV 24 (1H) (no. 403), containing 
Psalm 32, 9-15, is written by a somewhat less skilled hand, which 
the author identifies as an evolving hand. However, an examination 
of grammatical and orthographical features suggests that the 
principal scribe of MPER N.S. IV 24 had a significantly better 
grasp of Greek than the scribe of BKT VIII 10, who commits 
numerous errors. This is difficult to harmonize with the author's 
palaeographic approach, which would suggest that MPER N.S. IV 
24 (1H)—as the product of an evolving hand— belongs to a lower 
level of education than BKT VIII 10, the product of a rapid hand. 
Other variables not fully considered in the present volume further 
complicate the assessment of levels of learning, notably whether an 
exercise was copied from a model or dictated to a pupil, and 
whether an exercise was written by a primarily Greek-using pupil. 


Finally, Chapter 10 offers a broader based discussion of 
learning to write. The author first provides a critical assessment of 
the literary evidence for teaching writing. This is followed by some 
useful comments on what the surviving school exercises can con- 
tribute to our knowledge of how pupils learned to write. Perhaps 
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the most problematic segment of the chapter is the last one on 
writing and reading, in which the author attempts to advance the 
idea that “writing preceded reading at the school level." No doubt, 
this may have been the case in some educational settings, but this 
statement carries a universal quality that is simply unsub- 
stantiated by the surviving evidence. For example, the author does 
not consider a passage from the Pachomian Rules, which could be 
used to argue that reading preceded writing in some monastic 
educational settings: according to Praecepta 139-140, the novice is 
to be equipped with reading skills that would enable him to learn 
by heart at least the New Testament and Psalter—no mention is 
made of learning to write. More direct evidence (albeit from the 
early Arab period) may be the crudely written exercises found in 
the margins of Coptic books from the Monastery of St. Michael in 
the Fayum (e.g., Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic MSS in the Pierpont 
Morgan Library (Leuven 1993), nos. 59, 80, 158, 171). These monks' 
lack of ability as writers, when weighed against their apparent 
ability to read the books in their possession, suggests a level 
literacy at which writing skills lagged behind reading skills. 


Although the methodological foundation of the present study may 
not be totally secure, the author must be commended for 
demonstrating the importance of using papyrological evidence to 
drive arguments about education in Greco-Roman and Byzantine 
Egypt. Her catalogue of mainly Greek school texts serves as an 
indispensable reference for historians of education and papyr- 
ologists. The present study is perhaps too neatly packaged for 
addressing the various problems associated with identifying and 
evaluating the primary evidence. Future studies in this field should 
probably seek out more flexible, interdisciplinary strategies, using 
the full range of textual evidence in all the relevant languages 
(Greek, Latin, Egyptian), as well as any available archaeological 
evidence. Only through the development of such strategies can one 
really begin to appreciate the complex levels of education, which 
arise from the manifold interactions of languages and cultures 
during this period of Egyptian history. 


SCOTT BUCKING 
DePaul University, Chicago | 
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Bulletin de Liaison du Groupe International d'Égypte de la 
Céramique Egyptienne XIX (1996). 63 pages. Cairo: Institut 
Français d'Archéologie Orientale du Caire. ISSN 0255-0903 


This volume of BCE contains thirteen brief reports presenting 
preliminary results of excavations and study seasons conducted in 
Egypt during 1992-1994. The study seasons were dedicated to 
cataloging ceramic material from recent excavations and from 
backlogs created from earlier seasons. The processing of the sherds 
allows the ceramicists to further clarify the ware and form 
typologies for a particular site. These typologies then assist other 
archaeologists and ceramicists to determine how their material may 
relate to periods at other sites within Egypt. 

P. French and J. Bourriau, “Buto. Tell al-Fara'in. Third 
Intermediate to Late Period," p. 5. A study season, conducted by the 
German Archaeological Institute in 1994, further processed ceramic 
material excavated in 1987 and 1988. The excavated first 
millennium corpus has been revised so as to now date from 750/725 
to 600/575 B.C.E. Unstratified surface finds have been dated to 
550/500 B.C.E. due to the presence of Aegean amphorae sherds. 


P. French and J. Bourriau, *Buto. Tell al-Fara'in. Late Period- 
Roman," pp. 6-7. Another study season was conducted in 1994 to 
catalogue the remaining pottery from the 1966-1969 seasons and to 
examine closely the imported pottery from the 1987-88 excavations. 
The imports from the Late Period contain mostly Palestinian and 
Greek amphorae. 


P. French, *Buto. Tell al-Fara'in. A pottery assemblage of the 
8th century B.C.," pp. 8-12. This article, with accompanying line 
drawings, details the most frequently recurring pottery types from 
the western edge of Tell al-Fara'in. The initial construction of the 
first millennium occupation dates to 750 B.C.E. with the latest 
stratified level dated to 600/575 B.C.E. Intermediate levels were 
dated on the basis of imported amphorae sherds found in 
undisturbed strata. 


A. Poludnikiewicz, “Tell Atrib near Benha,” pp. 13-15. The joint 
Polish-Egyptian mission at Tell Atrib (Athribis) continued to 
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excavate an area just SW of Kóm Sidi Youssef. This tenth season 
revealed more levels of third and second century B.C.E. occupation. 
Some of the third century pottery bears relief decoration including 
the triad of Sarapis, Harpocrates and Isis. Small finds include 
bread stamps with geometric and floral patterns, faience vessels 
and amulets of local production, and terracotta figurines, 
predominately of Harpocrates. The discovery of an early third 
century bath, which appears to differ from the previously excavated 
second century bath complex (cf. BCE XVIII, pp. 33-36), provides 
the unique opportunity to study the development of bathing 
installations in Ptolemaic Egypt. 


I. Roovers, with M. Chartier-Raymond, “La céramique copte de 
Chenhour,” pp. 23-30. The first two seasons of excavation examined 
the Roman Temple at Chenhour. Already the excavation has 
uncovered a corpus of pottery that suggests that the temple precinct 
was densely occupied in the sixth and seventh centuries C.E. by 
Coptic Christians. Diagnostic sherds were closely compared with R. 
D. Gempeler's work on the ceramics at Elephantine (1992). This 
preliminary study suggests that the Chenhour corpus will provide a 
detailed typology for Coptic pottery. Both fine and common wares 
are present, although their place of production has not been fully 
examined. Other clay objects such as oil lamps, terracotta human 
and animal figurines, and bowls with Christian symbols confirm 
that the temple was reused and settled by Christians. Fragments of 
Islamic glazed ware were also recovered, although the 
archaeological material does not suggest any later occupation in the 
temple area past the seventh century C.E. 

D. Darnell and J. C. Darnell, “The Luxor-Farshüt Desert Road 
Survey," pp. 36-50. The Oriental Institute at the University of 
Chicago conducted two surveys in 1993-94 and 1994-95 to explore 
the main desert road and subsidiary routes to the north and south. 
Efforts were directed toward surveying sites along these routes and 
recording newly discovered inscriptions and architectural features. 
The Gebel Antef area contains material dating from the Second 
Intermediate to Roman periods. Fragments of pilgrim flasks and 
water vessels are dominant in the Saite to Roman periods. At Wadi 
el-Hól, the survey recorded several Greek and Coptic inscriptions. A 
collection of Christian painted pottery was found near the opening 
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of a cave in the same region. The southern fork from Wadi el-Höl 
leads directly to Darb Ba'irat. The high percentage of Graeco- 
Roman pottery recovered along this route suggests that the path 
was preferred in this period rather than the more standard Gebel 
Antef route. À monastery located in the wadi near Darb Rayayna 
contains a large number of Coptic ceramics that will be examined 
further in a separate study. Line drawings of some types 
accompany the article. 


S. I. Patten, “Dakhleh Oasis Project 1994 Season,” pp. 51-55. A 
study season in 1994 was dedicated to drawing and cataloguing the 
ceramics excavated in the two previous seasons. The majority of the 
pottery comes from two domestic houses which were occupied in the 
third century C.E. and then abandoned in the fourth century C.E. 

Volume XIX of BCE concludes with an index to the articles and 
with a list of nine recent publications on ceramics in the Nile 
Valley. The reports in this volume contain only a few passing 
references to the recovery of textual material. This is not surprising 
since several of the reports present the results of a study season 
dedicated to cataloguing and drawing previously excavated ceramic 
material. 


DARLENE BROOKS HEDSTROM 
Miami University, Oxford, OH 
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